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I. 


RELIGION AND NATIONAL LIFE. 


if ELIGION and national life stand in most close and vital 

relations. Plutarch says that in his travels he had seen 
many curious things, such as cities without walls and tribes with- 
out money; but he had nowhere found a race without religion. 
Aristotle from the sociological point of view spoke of man as “ a 
political animal,” ‘ a social creature ;’’ but back of this concep- 
tion another Greek philosopher saw man’s relation to God as well 
as to his fellow-citizens, and called man ‘‘ an animal that prays,” 
a religious creature. The universe about us, full of thought which 
humanity knows is not of earthly origin, impresses all rational 
beings with a sense of overshadowing divinity. The feeling of 
dependence for food and air and water and light, for all things, 
upon some power that shapes our ends, speaks to man of God and 
of religion, the bond between the soul and God. The moral sense, 
the Categorical Imperative, as Kant called it, mercilessly demands 
that we do the right, and preaches, in commendation or re- 
morse, responsibility; and responsibility of man and citizen is 
not to society or human rules, but to some Lawgiver above 
all social and national legislation. All prophets and seers, 
Pythagoras and Isaiah, Confucius and Socrates, Mohammed and 
Boéhme, have had visions of God as King of kings and Lord 
of lords, whose house should be a house of prayer for all nations. 
Far as we may go among tribes and races of men, none will be 
found, none has been found, without belief in God. The Latin 
saying, ‘‘ Nullz gentes athe ’’—No nations are atheistic—is still 
valid. However far back we go in history, the same is true. 
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Homer, repeating the oldest wisdom of Greece, said: ‘‘ Mdvreg de 
Gedy yattovs &Opiro:—‘' All men long for gods.’’ And beyond 
the testimony of history, we find language floating down from the 
clouded, veiled territory of myths and legends, bearing on its 
bosom the words tribe and God, people and sacrifice, race and 
religion, respect for the human and worship of the divine. 

Plato said that only philosophers should be kings; by philoso- 
phers he meant what we would call theologians. He believed in 
the divine right of kings as the only right which could give sta- 
bility to government. In modern republican forms of national 
life, the wise ruler believes also that the voice of the people 
which chose him to guide the nation was the voice of God. The 
first great prophet in Israel, Samuel, proclaimed the theocracy as 
the true government of a people; and Saul, the king who tried to 
rule by force and the advice of political witches, came to an 
untimely end. Robespierre had similar experience in the French 
Revolution, during which he declared if there were no God, they 
must make one to keep the French people within the bounds of 
order and law. In the Life of Ritschl, the distinguished German 
theologian, a strange explanation is given of the lofty, sovereign, 
absolute and predestinarian theology of John Calvin.  Ritschl 
says Calvin well knew the passionate nation to which he belonged, 
and instinctively presented God as the Absolute Almighty, 
through fear of whom the furious French should preserve the 
“forms and submit to the discipline of national life. 

The very fact that all who despise government, all communists, 
nihilists and anarchists, so bitterly attack religion as an invention 
of priests with which to blind the people and make them submit 
to the tyranny of kings, shows the inevitable connection which is 
everywhere felt between religion and national government. The 
oath of office, this appeal to God who sees the hearts of men, which 
is made by every man, from the king or president down to the 
voter claiming his right to be heard in national affairs, is the very 
keynote of the progress of a people. It is to march in step with 
Divine Providence. It is moving toward some far-off event, and 
that event must be divine if it is rational, for no human mind can 
tell whither a nation with its endless complex of thoughts and 
activities will drift. As the scientific man makes progress only 
by following closely the laws of heat, light, electricity, chemical 
and vital affinity, so the social reformer, the statesman, can 
advance civil and national life only by close adherence to the moral 
forces which God has placed at the foundation of human charac- 
ter. The ‘‘ power not ourselves which makes for righteousness ”’ 
is just as merciless as fire or flood or pestilence. An old book 
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declares that the wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God. The decay and disappearance of Egypt 
and Assyria, Babylon and Persia, Macedonia and Carthage and 
Rome as world-powers seems to be more than accidental. And 
the vast advance and superiority of such nations as Britain, 
America, Germany, Russia, in which the conception of God as 
dominant in national life is peculiarly prominent, seems just as 
little accidental. A recent writer has looked upon this subject from 
the point of view of: ‘‘ What Christianity has done for England ;’’* 
and finds that the influence of this religion upon national life has 
been to make England a nation instead of a group of jealous tribes ; 
and to make England free, through the support which the Church 
gave such national defenders as Alfred, the nobles who gained 
Magna Charta, and the people against Henry VIII. Christianity 
also gave England the Bible, that Puritan book which made Crom- 
well’s Ironsides merciless against tyranny and wrong. Christianity 
vindicated the dignity of womanhood and the purity of home life 
for England. This same religion has given England the spirit of 
philanthropy and the blessings of Christian education. Finally, 
the splendid civilization of England is the product of her Chris- 
tian religion. 

Belief in a moral Ruler of the Universe is a great tonic to 
social, commercial and political life. Those national virtues of 
which we are proud—honor; hatred of frauds and shams; chivalry 
toward the weak, women, children, the sick, the old; the home 
affections ; the love of fair play ; the admiration of moral courage 
even above physical courage; intense love of liberty and hatred 
of all tyranny and slavery; the recognition of a man as a man, 
and the overleaping of national limits in such recognition—all 
these and a thousand more virtues are watered and enriched by 
the deep religious springs which lie beneath our national life and 
character. 

To try to think religion and its influence out of the life of Hol- 
land and her Calvinists fighting the tyranny of Spain, or out of 
Scotland and her Covenanters opposing the despotism of the 
Stuarts, or out of Pilgrims and Puritans laying the foundations 
of this Republic against the oppression of England, would seem 
like trying to think a man’s conscience out of his soul, or his 
marrow out of his bones. When Luther stood before the emperor 
and Italian ecclesiastics at Worms, pleading for religion and 
national liberty for Germany, till fierce voices tried to silence him, 
he finally shouted in appeal to God: ‘‘I can do naught else: 
here I stand, may God help me.” And when the Elector of Sax- 


* Oxford House Papers, I Series, 1897 (London : Longmans, Green & C..), p. 193. 
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ony appeared before the same emperor and the Diet at Spires he 
had exgraven on his armor the words, ‘‘ Verbum dei manet in 
eeternum.’’ Archimedes said, ‘‘ Give me a place on which to 
stand and I will move the world.’’ All national reformers have felt 
that only a standing place on the Almighty would enable them to 
move a people. When the Reformers at Augsburg declared Ger- 
many must follow them because they sat upon the Scriptures, one 
of the cardinals replied, ‘‘ I suppose that means that the rest of 
us sit beside the Scriptures.’’ And that was so: the lack of 
national progress in Spain and Mexico, in Italy and South Amer- 
ica, in Austria and Ireland, comes largely from failure to put the 
national life in vital connection with pure religion. The salt that 
purifies corruption and prevents decay, the leaven that spreads 
quietly through all the motives and secret workings of social life, 
and the light that lightens statesmen of every size and sort have 
their origin in the awful sense of right and wrong that springs 
from a consciousness of God. 

Force is the support of a State only against foreign foes, or in 
exceptional troubles at home; but the permanent power in a 
nation is justice, and justice has her home in the bosom of God. 
Napoleon, the man of destiny, declared he was impelled by 
God. Bismarck repeatedly said that only a belief that he was a 
servant of God to the German people kept him at the terrible 
task given him to do. So the deepest and broadest conceptions of 
patriotism, as well as the testimony of the ablest statesmen and 
rulers, show that stable progressive national life must root in 
religion. 

From this point we may take a further step and reach the 
position that the real mission of a nation is by the proper develop- 
ment of all its functions to promote the kingdom of God on the 
earth. The goal which the Bible sets for humanity is the place 
where the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of His Messiah, His anointed Messenger to humanity. 
The fall of mankind, the collapse of the human race, or whatever 
term may describe the wrong condition of man, may be regarded 
as twofold: it is personal, and it is social or national. Adam 
broke away from God, and by personal disobedience brought him- 
self into the discord and misery of sin. At the Tower of Babel 
we see a picture of social or national separation from God. One 
humanity breaks up into jealous, warring groups, whose misunder- 
standing hearts produced misunderstanding tongues. From Babel 
out into the broad plain of this world went tribes and clans and 
tongues and tyrants—the rival, fighting world-powers breaking 
away from the heaven-power. After the same manner seems to 
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be the return of mankind toward God and the restored unity of 
humanity. The teaching of Christ gathered first individual disci- 
ples, men. whose sins were forgiven, and who were ready, like 
Paul, to be slaves, to be all things to all men to win them to the 
glad brotherhood of the Christians. But beyond the Sermon on 
the Mount and individual conversions there was the Day of Pen- 
tecost, with the confused speech of Babel swept away, and the 
Spirit of the Lord enabling men of all lands and tribes to hear in 
their own tongues the wonderful works of God. Here seems to 
be a call to nations and peoples as such to enter into the service 
of God and labor for the kingdom of heaven on earth. That 
certainly seems to be Paul’s conception of the mission of the 
nations. In his speech before the Athenian councilors and wise 
men he said: God ‘' hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the 
times before appointed and the bounds of their habitation: that 
they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him.’’* 
It has been said that the two eyes with which we see history are 
chronology, or the eye of time, and geography, or the eye of 
space ; now Paul tells us that these are the eyes through which 
God surveys the history of mankind, for He has appointed both 
the times when Assyria and Egypt, Greece and Rome, Carthage 
and Persia should appear; He has appointed also the bounds of 
their habitation—the Mediterranean Sea between Rome and Car- 
thage; the Danube between Rome and the Germans; the Alps 
between Rome and Gaul; the Euphrates between Rome and the 
Parthians; the Indus between Alexander and India. The con- 
figuration of the earth was a mould in which national life took 
shape; and Paul says the creative hand shaped the mould and 
shaped the time when each nation should be pressed into its part 
of the mould in order that each nation should, through its experi- 
ence, feel after God, and if feeling seriously find God, for He is not 
far from any of us. 

We have seen already that Paul’s view is supported by facts of 
national life. There have been individual atheists, men who 
largely reasoned themselves or persuaded themselves to say, 
‘‘ There is no God;’’ but no tribe or nation has ever lost sight 
of God. Some seer or prophet has ever arisen in the smallest 
tribe to express the inarticulate belief of the people in some God 
overall. Nay, more: voices have been heard among those ancient 
peoples echoing the New Testament doctrine of a national mission 
for God and fellow-men. As Greek political power waned, cul- 
tured Greeks saw what their language and wisdom meant for the 


* Acts xvii. 28. 
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world. lius Aristides writes: ‘‘ All nations and all races of 
men have turned toward our mode of life and language 

if by a divine decree, an earnest desire for our wisdom and culture 
has seized the whole earth.’? The proud Romans admitted this. 
Horace said: We are ‘‘ Domini terrarum ’’—Lords of the earth ; 
but he added, “ we have been conquered by the conquered Greeks.”’ 
It is impossible to see the fall of Carthage before Rome, the 
collapse of Persia before Greece, and then the marvelous com- 
bination of the Greek intellect and theology with the Roman body 
politic, without seeing the clear working of God in history, reveal- 
ing Himself in growing power and amplitude. 

Along the lines of Hellenic philosophy with its lofty grasp of 
God as the soul of the universe, with its ideas of the true, the 
beautiful and the good, we see the intellectual and xsthetic intro- 
duction to the final theology for all nations; and in the widening 
legislation of Rome—first municipal, then provincial, next national, 
afterwards international and imperial, and finally reaching the jus 
humanum, or the rights of man as man—we have given us once for 
all the fundamental principles of social and national jurisprudence. 
To tkis Roman body and this Greek intellect there came the 
Hebrew spirit with its awful moral sense, its law of hceliness, and 
there were given national life all the elements of duty and des- 
tiny. Only one thing was lacking for the realization of that 
national perfection which the ideals of Greek philosophy, Roman 
law and Hebrew righteousness demanded: that was the unselfish, 
patriotic motives which would produce the self-denial, self-sacri- 
flee and heroism necessary for the multitudinous duties of the 
perfect State. This motive cf love of ministering and not being 
ministered unto, of being a slave under the law of love in order 
to win man to the freedom of virtue—this way of the cross that 
our fellows also may wear the crown—this was brought into na- 
tional life by Christianity. It was not an impersonal power in the 
universe working for righteousness, but the power of God unto 
salvation to every man that believed, whether peasant in the field 
or monarch on the throne. Its advent also was in the fullness of 
time, when ‘‘ birth-pangs’’ were upon humanity for a gospel of 
deliverance and Palestine, seated where Asia, Africa and Europe 
meet, with its Jews scattered to everv nation under heaven, and 
speaking all the tongues of Pentecost, was just the land from 
which the new evangel might go forth to all peoples and tribes. 

We have already glanced at the influence which Christianity 
has had upon national life. Whole books, such as the Gesta 
Christi by Brace, the Divine Origin of Christianity by Storrs, and 
Luthardt’s History of Christian Ethics, have been written on this 
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subject, showing the vast transformation which Christian love 
wrought in nations once framed together by Greek theories and 
Roman practices. But we may turn fora moment toward the 
unfinished development of national life, and ask in what direction 
the State must submit to religious influences if it is to do its duty 
toward the kingdom of God? Such a question shows at once the 
complicated relations amid which we live. Like soldiers in the 
thick of battle, we can see very little of the extent, variety and 
tendency of the forces contending about us. We cannot be sure 
in the stream of life which is eddy and whichis current. In fact, 
further consideration shows us that a philosophy of history, which 
is only the large name for the growth and outcome of human 
society, cannot be written except tentatively until history comes 
toan end. Only in the light of the last act can the comedy of 
human laughter or the tragedy of human tears find its explana- 
tion and justification. No science can generalize with full confi- 
dence, least of all the science of so mysterious a thing as human 
life and society, until all the data, all the facts belonging to it are 
in our possession. But we all believe that the greatest facts of 
man’s history, social and national, lie in the future ; hence it is only 
in a very limited sense possible to say how Christianity is next to 
influence national life, or how it should next take a departure in 
moulding the State for the kingdom of God. 

When in doubt about the application of Christianity, I instinc- 
tively turn to the apostles of Jesus. The Master Himself laid 
down certain principles of broad, universal application. He added 
to His teachings His own life of illustration and obedience, His 
own death of atonement and reconciliation. But in the nature of 
the case the meaning of that life and death, the application of 
those teachings to the multitudinous thought and life of the 
world-wide Greco-Roman empire, must be sought chiefly in the 
words of the men who were specially qualified and specially sent 
out as apostles to give their lives to that very work of taking the 
things of Christ and showing them to us. I think a good deal of 
wild talk and unbiblical theorizing arises because particulars are read 
into the general teachings of Christ which should be sought 
rather in the words of the apostles. Certainly a man like Paul 
had no sympathy with communism, extreme socialism or anarchy 
of any sort. 

But be that as it may, in turning to Paul I find one expression 
of his, apparently thrown out almost incidentally, which points at 
all events in the direction of the influence which he felt Christi- 
anity should exert upon the ancient world. He was speaking of 
the lofty position of the Christian man, the citizen of Christ’s 
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kingdom, and said: ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek: there is 
neither bond nor free: there is neither male nor female: for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus ’’ (Gal. iii. 28). The three sore spots, 
inherited and cancerous, in the Roman empire were, first, the false 
position of woman, which more or less demoralized the home ; 
secondly, the system of slavery which undermined society; and 
thirdly, the international hatred of Jew and Gentile, Greek and 
barbarian, which paralyzed efforts for humanity. And these three 
plague-spots, Paul teaches, were to be healed by the religion of 
Christ, and through their healing domestic, social and national life 
be greatly strengthened and elevated. In the direction of Paul’s 
thinking we may still look and labor and wait for national im- 
provement under the inspiration of religion. 

(1) The problem of the place and sphere of woman has not 
yet been solved for the nation. A famous judge was accustomed 
to ask in criminal cases first, ‘‘ Who was the woman?’’ If Eve 
were first in transgression, we believe she must also be first in the 
esteem and honor which follow righteous national dealing with all 
members of society. The pure home is indispensable to the pure 
nation ; and legislation that does not guard and defend ‘‘ Heaven’s 
fallen sister home’’ has not yet caught the spirit of true religion. 
‘¢ Neither male nor female ’’—that must mean in social life no 
arbitrary treatment of either, no discrimination save that which is 
made by the Creator in the special endowments of each. All 
historians know what an uplifting effect the long reign of Queen 
Victoria has had upon the moral character of court circles in Eng- 
land. This noble female sovereign applied the same ethical stand- 
ards to both men and women in her service; hence the changed 
tone in life in the palaces of England. High officers in the army, 
despite their crosses and medals, were dismissed in disgrace for 
insulting women. Prominent members of Parliament were sent 
into obscurity because their home life was corrupt. In a thousand 
ways political reforms felt the impulse of one clean, white-souled 
woman, who blasted by her displeasure unworthy men, as they in 
their turn had despised weak and guileless women. 

It is said of Cromwell’s first Parliament that every member of 
it conducted family prayers in his own home; it is little wonder 
that such men swept tyranny from the throne of England and 
lifted the whole nation into the liberty which they had learned 
from Almighty God. What woman will do in the nation that is 
to be—with her college education, her club life, her organized 
activities, her heart of love for the poor, the downtrodden, the 
unfortunate—is a question which can be answered only little by 
little; but that in this direction, through the pure home, the 
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enlightened wife and mother, and the respecting and codperating 
husband and father, a wide path of religious blessing for the 
nation lies seems to admit of no doubt. The State may well be 
expected to codperate with the religious home in elevating domes- 
tic life. The prevention of the marriage of criminals and the 
insane; better laws for the education of the young, especially 
provision for moral and religious education in public schools; a 
greater limitation of the grounds for divorce and uniform divorce 
laws for the whole nation; encouragement of marriage on the 
part of the worthy and discouragement of that individualistic 
‘game salary for the same work” theory which encourages 
strong-minded single women to look upon bachelor-maid life as 
superior to marriage—in such directions as these we may look for 
happy fellowship between the family and the nation. 

(2) The second line of advance in national life influenced by 
religion will be found in the abolition of the: slave system, 
whether individual, social, class, political, national or international. 
In Paul’s day he looked upon an empire of 120,000,000 people, 
half of whom were slaves, the other half free ; but with only about 
four millions enjoying the rights and privileges of Roman citizens. 
The working classes, especially in city life, factory life, small 
artisan life, schoolmasters, physicians, artists, were chiefly slaves. 
Largely under the influence of Christianity, and partly under 
such influences as the inroads of the free Germanic races, the 
slave system of labor passed over into the medieval system of 
feudalism with its serfs of the soil, its military retainers, its 
guilds and the far-reaching privileges of the aristocracy. In this 
system religion with its chivalry, defense of the weak, of women 
and children, with the loyalty of retainers ready to die for their 
leaders and the duty of the lord to defend his men to the death, 
formed the strongest bond in national life. The discovery of gun- 
powder, however, which put the baron in armor at the mercy of 
the peasant with a gun, combined with the growth of the citizen 
classes and the revolution known as the Reformation, overthrew 
the feudal system of labor and brought in the wage system—the 
well-known capital and labor method of work. 

This is being gradually modified by labor unions, just as the 
medieval system was modified by artisan guilds of all sorts; but the 
tendency under religious and humanitarian forces is now toward 
more brotherhood in the relations of men who hire labor and men 
who sell their labor. Codperation in some degree, division of 
profits somehow, partnership in some measure seems to describe the 
tendency of the movement in national life toward a more Chris- 
tian relation of capital and labor. We can all see danger and a 
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power that may be unjust in syndicates and corporations; we can 
also see danger and injustice in labor unions, which level all 
workers to a certain wage prescribed by the union—perhaps too 
much for the poor workman, and sometimes too little for the 
skillful, industrious laborer. In such problems religious influences 
and motives are especially necessary, for it is well known how 
conscienceless a corporation or a government as such is apt to be. 
In addition to this fact is the further consideration that the laws 
of trade, as they are called—or the principle of competition—when 
let run in business affairs, seem to be just as merciless, inhuman 
and deadly as the struggle for existence and survival of the fittest 
principle of which Darwin spoke in the battle of the beasts for 
supremacy. Buying cheapest and selling dearest appears to have 
no more thought of God and duty and brotherly kindness than do 
germs and microbes floating farthest and rvoting deepest in soil 
fitted to bear a harvest of disease and death. Now the Bible 
speaks of a Golden Rule—-doing unto others as we would that 
others should do to us. It exhorts: ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ,’’ though it also adds of 
individual responsibility: ‘‘ For every man shall bear his own 
burden.’? How are these things to be reconciled? A _ recent 
German writer has said that ‘‘ Manchesterism,’’ by which this 
English Adam Smith theory is called, and ‘* Materialism ”’ are the 
two powers in business and intellectual activity which are eating 
the very soul and conscience out of modern life. If that be 
approximately true, there is certainly great need for the softening, 
humanizing force of religion to lay its gentle touch upon all those 
who are engaged in trade and in legislation for trade. 

. No man can look into a book like Lloyd’s Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth without feeling that the hard, withering, paralyzing 
touch of corporations is menacing the moral and material well- 
being of our nation. Syndicates of landowners, with multitudes of 
small farmers turned into slaves or driven into the proletariat of the 
cities, were one of the phenomena that marked the transition of the 
Roman republic into the empire ; there may be more than an acci- 
dental parallel between the appearance of these vast business syn- 
dicates in our day and’a decay of republican life in our nation. Spain 
has collapsed beneath our blows largely because her generals and 
leaders were corrupt and unfaithful; but looked at from the point 
of view of conscience and God and the teachings of Christ, it is 
hard to see much difference betwen Blanco and Weyler and some 
of our ‘‘ kings of finance.’’ The slavery problem is far-reaching, 
embracing almost all that is known as political economy and 
social science. The nation cannot prosper except in so far as right 
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is recognized in all the relations of its people. What is the 
matter with South America? Why have French colonies all 
failed, and English colonies nearly all prospered? These ques- 
tions involve moral and religious issues which nations must more 
and more take into account. Above everything else it seems to 
me that the advocates of reform in social matters must learn from 
religion always and everywhere to preach duty, and nowhere and 
never, as do most social agitators, to preach the ‘‘ Rights of Man.’’ 
Duty emphasizes my responsibility, rights make prominent my 
neighbor’s responsibility ; the one looks toward what is good and 
hopes for what is best, the other looks at what is bad and grows 
bitter because it may become worse; the one everywhere stirs 
men to unselfishness and mutual helpfulness, the other usually 
rouses the passions of men because of wrongs, and works rather 
toward the destruction of what is than the creation of what 
should be. 

(3) But I must offer a word or two on the third direction in 
which religion may lift up national life: I mean in its interna- 
tional relations. Hatred of Jew and Greek, of European and 
American, of white man and black man, must be turned into 
humanitarian regard if not into Christian affection. Here a 
nation’s view of religion works for good or ill according to the 
truth that is in it, and the clearness with which that truth is 
turned into practical politics. Brahmanism, which made India a 
holy land and all beyond it and the Brahman caste defiling, could 
not promote brotherly love for men of other countries and races. 
The Chinese, who regarded those who left the Middle Kingdom as 
lost to the God of heaven and the ghosts of ancestors, could not 
favor foreign life or thought; they were not only earthly, but 
devilish. Even imperial Rome, whose religion was primarily 
municipal, with Jupiter living on top of the Capitoline hill, never 
religiously regarded the empire as having one religion; the 
Romans had but one word, hostis, for stranger and enemy, and 
when they sought a religious bond among the warring mythologies 
found it in the divine Cesar and the clergy of the imperial cult. 
Even Judaism never rose in actual exercise to the height of inter- 
human, international love and duty. The leading synagogue in 
Chicago, Sinai Temple, has carved over its portal: ‘* My house 
shall be called a house of prayer for all nations ;”” but were some 
poor Gentile to ask for religious brotherhood and help there he 
would very likely be told to seek spiritual fellowship elsewhere. 
No Jewish missionary ever appeals to men to embrace the faith of 
Israel. Mohammedanism lacks also in international ability, for it 
divides Moslem and all other men into two classes, making it death 
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for the one to pass over to the other, and teaching class distinctions 
as an article of faith. Here, also, the destruction of a pure, true home 
life by polygamy and the pride of caste, which leaves the Turk 
behind in all business competition with others, combine to make 
Mohammedan races decline, while the growth that must come 
from other peoples is regarded with hatred rather than welcomed 
as a blessing. 

It seems then that only our own religion looks toward true 
international fellowship; only nations inspired by the Son of 
Man and the song, ‘‘ On earth peace, good-will toward men,’’ 
plan international expositions, World’s Parliaments, Red Cross 
Societies, abolition movements and foreign missions of every 
kind to every nation under heaven. How much farther and how , 
much faster national life is to work for ‘‘ the Parliament of man, 
the Federation of the World,’’ of which our Christian poet sang 
we can only conjecture. Paul said we are ‘‘ debtors to all men.”’ 
If that be so it would seem that international relations of educa- 
tion, art, literature, trade, commerce and religion should be the 
freest possible, and restrictions, such as defense against disease, 
ignorance, crime and corruption, also restrictions in the way of 
taxes upon art, literary and business exchanges, should be the least 
possible. God is a great free trader, sending His rain upon Euro- 
pean and American, and His sunshine upon all lands alike. 

The Gospel is full of suggestions as to why the earth and the 
fullness thereof were made so varied and wonderful. It was not, 
that men of one part should turn rivers and seas and mountains 
and differences of soil and climate into reasons for making some 
spots apparently rich by cutting them off from natural communi- 
cation with the rest of the world in which the rest of men live. 
There can be no tax upon religion; neither can there be upon 
the religious intercourse which should bind men together. The 
last and best religion teaches that national life as well as indi- 
vidual life, whether it eats or drinks or whatever it does, should 
do it unto the glory of God, and so shall it be for the good of 
man. We have seen the folly of German and French and Span- 
ish colonizing, in which the selfish attempt to make the colony 
trade only with the mother country has been utter political 
folly It has cost France $24,000 a day to govern its last colony 
in Asia ever since it was taken. Spain has ruined herself trying 
to do the same thing. What is morally wrong can never be 
politically right, and the man or nation that fights religious and 
moral principles in the affairs of life is but kicking against the 
pricks and goading itself to repentance or self-destruction. If 
God be the God of the whole earth, then national wisdom must 
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connect the mission of each people with this wide conception. 
Education, invention, trade, morals, religion must receive their local 
color and perspective with reference to the good of all mankind. 
Here religion is of vast influence upon national life, by holding 
up ideals of breadth against narrowness, of brotherhood against 
bigotry, of the general good against particular greed and selfish- 
ness. The people make our laws, but the Churches must first 
make the people and fill them with high ideals of justice, truth 
and brotherhood before they can make laws that exalt a nation. 
‘The spire of the sanctuary pointing to heaven must first be seen 
and its symbolism learned before men with open vision can look 
upon presidential chairs or seats of legislation and administration 
with all mankind in view. 

I cannot do better than conclude with the opening words 
of the charter drawn up by the Pilgrim Fathers while still on 
board the ‘‘ Mayflower’’; it reads: ‘‘ In the name of God, 
amen. We whose names are underwritten, having undertaken 
for the glory of God and the advancement of the Christian 
faith, do solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God and of 
one another, covenant and combine ourselves together into a civic 
body politic.’’ Such a covenant presupposed the Christian family 
with all its rights and duties as a defense against communism and 
every kind of teaching about human brotherhood that touched 
the autonomic, sovereign home. It also presupposed the place 
and rights of a Christian nation in which the will of the people 
should speak and rule both in the self-governing local church and in 
the self-governing local town-meeting. Finally, it presupposed and 
supported national life as a means to advance the Christian re- 
ligion, promote the glory of God, and forward the welfare of all 
mankind. Only as religion thus blesses and makes unselfish and 
catholic national aims and ambitions will what statesmanship 
builds abide and what arms and commerce gain prove of perma- 
nent and increasing value. 

CHICAGO. Hueu M. Scorr. 





If. 
THE HISTORICITY OF EZRA. 


Haves completed (in a former article*) the examination 
of the principal documents of Ezra, there remains the vin- 
dication or rejection of the historical narrative in which they are im- 
bedded. The verdict must depend largely on the testimony fur- 
nished by those documents, for it has now been established that 
they are entitled to all credence. The order in which the material 
will be discussed is the natural order suggested by the literary 
analysis of the book: A. Historicity of the Aramaic narrative 
(6). B. Historicity of the Hebrew narrative: I. Of the first 
half of the book (7); II. Of the second half of the book (8). 


A. TOIsroricIry OF THE ARAMAIC NARRATIVE-SECTIONS. 


Although iv. 6, 7, are in Hebrew, they have been assigned to 


the Aramaic source; in it they formed, together with ver. 8, a 
series of introductions to official documents, of which only the last 
has been preserved. These verses require special notice at this 
point, not because their credibility is questioned but because some 
have hell that they require emendation before their historicity 
shall be accepted. The most ingenious proposal that has been 
offered as a restoration of the original text is that of Meyer. He 
reduces the three accusations of the Samaritans to two; in this 
he is not alone, for a number of critics had already made emenda- 
tions along this line.t But the original suggestion due to him 
alone is that in ver. 7b we should read: ‘‘ and the letter was 
written in Perstan and translated into Aramaic,” the first FUN 
being an error for FYOID. He would have us believe, therefore, 
that this correspondence under Artaxerxes, and indeed all the 
official documents in chaps. iv-vi, were composed originally in 

* Printed in this Review for July. 

t This reduction of the number of the accusations to two is based upon the as- 
sumption that the later writer preserved scrupulously all the material in these 
verses, only confusing it in the arrangement. But this isan assumption contrary to 
what we know of his manner of handling his sources; and the omissions, now of the 
subject, now of the object, upon which Meyer bises his whole argument, may be 


much better explained as due to intentional abbreviation, in view of the new cen 
text that rendered the repetitions of subject and object unnecessary. 
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Persian, and that beside this was placed a rendering into Aramaic, 
in accordance with the linguistic custom of that time and place. 

This is a most interesting suggestion, and it deserves a careful 
examination of the reasons adduced by Meyer in support of his 
proposed emendation. These reasons are as follows: 

1. The word OJ (ver. 72, rendered ‘‘ set forth’’ in the Re- 
vised Version) means ‘‘ translated,’’ and as the letter is said to 
be translated into Aramaic, its original must have been in some 
other language. What other language could this have been, save 
that of the Persian officials who composed it ? 

2. The interpretation usually placed upon the first member of 
this double statement concerning the language—viz., that the script 
employed was the Aramaic script—is meaningless and ‘‘ absurd.’’ 
On the contrary, the word 3)3 is only a marginal gloss upon the 
obsolete Persian word f\w/37, from which position it has crept 
into the text ; it does not refer to the characters of the document, 
but to the document itself, precisely like [ypyyyp. 

An impartial examination of these arguments fails to confirm 
the deduction that Meyer would draw from them. For, in the first 
place, the rare and obscure word 03°73 cannot be proved to have 
only that signification which Meyer ascribes to it. As far as may. 
be judged from its root, its meaning may be quite as broad as that 
suggested by the English rendering ‘‘ set forth.’’ It may be used 
in order to express what we know to have been true of this letter 
—that while the men interested in its composition were of various 
nationalities and hence of various tongues, nevertheless in this 
communication they united on the Aramaic common to them all 
as a lingua franca: it was ‘‘ set forth’’ in the Aramaic. All the 
evidence presented in Meyer’s own book concerning the linguistic 
usage in Western Asia at that time would lead us to expect that 
such an accusation as this would be written not in Persian but in 
Aramaic. 

Furthermore, there is no ground for the objection which lhe 
raises against the usual interpretation of this double statement. 
In Esther i. 22, iii. 12, viii. 9, we have most instructive parallels of 
the usage that must have been most common at a time when the 
forms of the older characters were undergoing marked changes. 
Thus in the passage last cited we have not only the double state- 
ment of ‘‘ writing” and ‘‘ language ’’ (which occurs also in the 
other two passages cited), but we have also the repetition of the 
same phenomenon twice over in the same sentence, since the 
author adds, ‘' and to the Jews according to their writing, and 
according to their language.’’ These parallels are the more instruc 
tive because the very word used for the ‘ writing’’ in these 
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cases is 33, of which Meyer says that it is ‘‘ absurd’ to refer 
it to the script employed. This serves at the same time to over- 
throw the assumption that 33 was a gloss on JWI. The two 
words do not, as Meyer asserts, ‘‘ exactly correspond ;’’ for the 
latter denotes the letter itself, while the former, as in Esther, 
denotes the characters in which it was written. This does not 
indeed exhaust the meaning of 393; for by its broader significa- 
tion it is extended in the second member of the clause to embrace 
the whole thought of ‘‘ the document ’’—unless the construction 
here be regarded ad sensum, as it may well be. 

Apart from the expressions used in the text, however, there is 
ample reason for disputing the assertion that a reference here to 
the script is ‘‘ absurd.’’ What we know of paleographic condi- 
tions at that time and place is just this: the older forms of the 
so-called ‘‘ Hebrew ’’ alphabet were undergoing the changes that 
finally rounded them off into the cursive ‘‘ Aramezean ’’ script used 
in the western satrapies of the Persian empire. On the other hand, 
there was in use among the Jews, at least down to the time of 
Nehemiah, a script that much more nearly resembled the older 
characters of the Moabite stone—technically known as ‘‘ closed,” 
in distinction from the ‘‘ open’’ forms of the Aramzan develop- 
ment.* In such a situation, that a Jewish writer should note the 
script in which an Aramaic document emanating from a mixed 
population in Samaria was written, is so far from ‘‘ absurd”’ that 
it seems perfectly natural, and only what would be expected if he 
mentioned the language at all. 

It deserves remark, before leaving this subject, that this view 
of Meyer's regarding the bi-lingual form of the originals of the 
official documents is entirely independent of the question of their 
authenticity. The citation of Persian words and phrases proves 
the date of their composition and the source from which they 
sprang, but it has nothing to do with the purely speculative ques- 
tion of a Persian original alongside of the Aramaic form preserved, 
which was also in as real a sense the ‘‘ original ’’ form. 

As for the other two sections embraced under this general head- 
ing of Aramaic narrative-sections, it is clear that in general their 
historicity has been vindicated when the documents have been 
proved genuine. ‘lhis follows from the character of the Aramaic 
source, as already determined; it is a documentary history, and 
the limited portions which serve to introduce or to give the sequel 
to the material contained in the documents are themselves little 
else than the same subject-matter in another form.t Thus iv. 


*See Stade, Hebr. Gramm. p. 26; Taylor, art. Alphabet, in Hastings’ Dict., 
esp. p. 74. 
+ Cf. article Comp. of Ezra, in this REVIEW for April, 1900, pp. 266-274. 
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24-v. 5 is the introduction to the correspondence under Darius, 
and largely derives even its phraseology therefrom ; and vi, 13- 
18 in the main relates only the actual accomplishment of Darius’ 
commands as given in his rescript. A number of critics refer vi. 
144, 16-18, to the same later hand that added the succeeding 
verses in Hebrew (19-22).* And Meyer adds v. lf. to this ele- 
ment which ‘‘ the Chronicler” is held to have contributed to the 
original Aramaic core of these verses. But apart from the ad- 
mitted difficulty of explaining the arbitrary use, now of Aramaic, 
now of Hebrew, by the same writer in the same narrative with 
no assignable reason for changing where he does change, there ix 
the further observation to be made at this point, that the silent 
assumption in all this procedure is that the verses so sundered out 
and given to ‘‘ the Chronicler’’ are thereby discredited. When 
the undisputed contributions of the later writer have been exam- 
ined as to their trustworthiness, then and not till then can judg- 
nent be passed upon this inference from the authorship of these 
disputed verses to their credibility. On purely literary grounds 
this partition has not commended itself; but if that conclusion 
were not valid, still it would be sufficient to remark that in that case 
the general verdict upon the trustworthiness of the later writer, 
to be rendered hereafter, might be justly extended to cover this 


work from the same pen. The remarks about to be made imme- 
diately below, concerning vi. 19-22, would then be in force for 
these verses also which just precede them. 


B. Historiciry oF THE HEBREW NARRATIVE-SECTIONS. 


I. Of the first half of Ezra. 

The sections included in this division are chap. i, ili. l-iv. 
5, vi. 19-22. The last of these contains the account of the 
first Passover after the completion of the temple. Its historicity 
is of such minor importance, in comparison with that of the great 
events narrated in chaps. i and iii, that no critic, it may safely be 
asserte1, will question its truth to fact, if he has already yielded 
the point of the same author’s credibility in the earlier narra- 
tives. And in general it is to be observed that there is no way 
in which the historicity of a small and unessential passage like vi. 
19-22 can be proved, beyond the two very general considerations 
of the author’s credibility and the inherent probability of the 
event narrated. But in the other two sections, we reach the two 
chief questions which have agitated the critical discussion of Ezra 


* The only specification usually given is the mention of Artaxerxes in ver. 14. 
But this is an anachronism with a purpose anyway, and it may be referred quite as 
well to the earlier as te the later hand. 


37 
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since 1867 and 1893 respectively. At the former date, Schrader 
issued his well-known inquiry into the duration of the building of 
the second temple; and at the latter date, Kosters investigated 
with much minuteness the testimony for a return under Cyrus. 
Both of these writers reached conclusions in direct contradiction 
to the testimony of the Hebrew narrative of the Book of Ezra— 
Schrader to that of chap. iii, Kosters to that of chap. i. 

This is the point, therefore, at which it becomes necessary to 
examine these critical works. And in connection with this exam- 
ination of Kosters and Schrader, opportunity will be taken to 
introduce any positive arguments, independent of their writings, 
which may appear pertinent to the general question of the trust- 
worthiness of the Hebrew text; and this in such a manner that 
in the end, if these critics appear justified in their positions, the 
chapters under discussion shall be considered discredited ; but, on 
the other hand, if these critics’ conclusions appear unsound, then 
the narrative of Ezra shall be retained as historical. These two 
questions will now be asked, and an answer to them attempted : 
first, Was there a return under Cyrus? and second, Were the foun- 
dations of the temple laid under Cyrus ? 

First—Was there a return under Cyrus ? 

Kosters devotes the first chapter of his book to the examination 
of those sources which had previously been supposed to establish 
beyond question the fact that the builders of the temple were 
returned exiles. After reviewing and passing judgment upon the 
question when the building of the temple was begun—in which 
he agrees with Schrader—he passes immediately to the testimony 
of the three witnesses, other than the author of Ezra, to the fact 
of a return under Cyrus. These witnesses are: (1), the books of 
the prophets Haggai and Zechariah (i-viii); (2), Ezra v and vi ; 
and (3), the document in Neh. vii (Ezra ii). From an examination 
of these witnesses he undertakes to establish the general position 
that not one of them (in their original form) knows anything of a 
return in the sixth century. 

His argument is therefore to be rated thus in general: First, if 
successful, it is at best the precarious argumentum e silentio. 
Second, it is an essential part of his plea to establish firmly the 
antecedent probability of an explicit mention of the fact alleged 
to have been left unmentioned. Third, he must be successful in 
every argument that he advances; he must prove each separate 
point conclusively ; for if one single attempt fails, then his whole 
argument from silence of course falls to the ground. Fourth, 
whatever cumulative power there may be in a well-wrought series 


of arguments, this cannot be claimed by Kosters for his position, 
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since his points are for the most part isolated attacks. On the 
contrary, even if in each case he succeeds in making his point, this 
presumption is always against him: that a position which requires 
such varied and unusual means to establish in each particular 
point is probably not the correct position when both views are 
compared as a whole, It is undoubtedly due more to such consid- 
erations as these than to any other cause that Kosters’ attempt has 
been generally rejected by the critical world.* Nevertheless it is 
necessary to review his arguments in detail before a final opinion 
can justly be pronounced upon them. 

(1) The testimony of Haggai and Zechariah. 

The first thing in these books to which Kosters calls attention 
is the use of certain terms and titles for the people to whom they 
spoke. He mentions ‘‘ the people’’ or ‘‘ this people,’’ ‘‘ the 
rest (or remnant) of the people’’ or ‘‘ of this people,’’ ‘ the 
people of the land,’’ and ‘‘ Judah ”’ or ‘* house of Judah.”’ 

But there is no force in these considerations; for such expres- 
sions as ‘‘ this people ’’ do not furnish any indication whatever as 
to the character of those addressed. In fact, we find the same 
phrases used constantly of the community after Ezra’s return. 
‘‘ The people of the land ’’ is not the same phrase as ‘‘ the peoples 
of the land” or ‘‘ of the lands,”’ to which he compares the phrase ; 


the latter is always PINT OY or MYSINA DY (once 77%). Ezra 
vi. 21). But even if it were the same, it would prove too much 
for Kosters, for it is impossible to identify the audience of Haggai 
and Zechariah, whatever it may have been, with the class indi- 
cated by the plural phrase (cf. Neh. ix. 80, x. 32, compared with 
xiii. 16). As tothe name ‘‘ Judah,”’ it has already been seent that 
Zechariah addresses this people as ‘‘ Israel,’’ as well as by the 


term ‘‘ Judah,’’ in a passage (viii. 13) above any reasonable sus- 


picion ; and according to the very principles which Kosters him- 
self has laid down, this is sufficient to demonstrate a previous 
return. ‘The interpretation which the Leyden professor puts upon 
the expression FYINY, a ‘“ rest” or ‘‘ remnant,’’ and other forms 
from the root WNW, is quite indefensible. For in the first place, 
in half of the passages where it occurs, viz., those in Haggai, it 
means simply ‘‘ the rest,’’ in the sense of ‘‘ the others besides.’’ 
And in the other three passages where it is found, the discourse of 
the prophet is so ideal that it is impossible to affirm of any one of 
them that it contemplates the Palestinian community apart-from 


* Those who followed Kosters are: Wildeboer, in 7’/. St., ’94, pp. 277{f ; Matthes, 


in De Gids, 94, Dec.; Marti, in Litter. Centralbl., ’94, No. 37; a reviewer in Dew. 
Litt.-Zeit., ’94, No. 38; Zeydner, in Museum, 95; Cheyne, Introd. to_Isaiah, ’95— 


+Cf. Doc. of Ezra, in this Review for July, p. 434. 
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any exiles returned or yet to return.* In the second place, 
Kosters will probably be alone in ‘ thinking involuntarily ’’ of a 
‘* remaining over,” not only in time but also on the same geo- 
graphical spot, when Haggai asks, ‘‘ Who is left (SNW*3) among 
you that saw this house in its former glory ?’’ And in the third 
place, both Ezra and the prophets (among the latter Jeremiah, to 
whom Kosters especially appeals) use the word to designate exiles, 
either returned or not yet returned (cf. Ezra ix. 15, Isa. vil. 3, x. 
21, Mic. ii. 12, Jer. xxiii. 3, ete.). 

Kosters’ second argument is drawn from the circumstances of 
the community to which these prophets addressed their discourses. 
They were altogether a settled population, with cultivated fields, 
vineyards, olive-yards, fruit-trees, etc. ‘‘ They are addressed as 
men settled in the land for many years.”’ 

But this circumstance does not, in fact, plead for one view 
rather than the other. If there was a return in 538, it would not 
be surprising to find the population showing signs of ‘‘ being set- 
tled for many years’’ when Haggai spoke in 520, still less at the 
date when Zechariah uttered chap. viii of his prophecy, in 518. 
Wellhausen and others have professed to discover in Haggai i. 9 
evidence that the community was just engaged in building its 
private houses: ‘‘ Because of mine house that lieth waste, while 
ye run every man to his own house.’’ Van Hoonacker also 
defends this position, though in a modified sense. He says: ‘‘ It 
is not the private interests in genera], but the houses in a material 
sense, that form the subject of the anxiety with which the prophet 
finds fault.’’ But in view of the context it appears that this is 
not the true interpretation. The private dwelling is undoubtedly 
contrasted with the house of God, but the ‘‘ running to the house ’’ 
may refer simply to zeal in such private matters as ‘‘ bringing 
home ’’ the harvests alluded to in the first part of the same verse. 
In any case, the mention of house-building eighteen years after 
the arrival of the builders would seem out of place;+ and it 
would furnish no proof of a general return on the large scale of 
Ezra i and ii. 

The third general phenomenon of these books to which Kosters 
directs attention is their attitude toward the exile and the return 
therefrom. Ife asserts that fur Haggai and Zechariah the ‘“‘ stra/- 
t‘jd’’ the period of chastisement, stil] continued, and that the 
return long promised and expected was regarded as yet in the 


* Thus in the very midst of the verses where it occurs (Zech. viii. 6, 11, 12) we 
have a prophecy of a return (ver. 7). 


+Cf. article by Eerdmans, ‘‘The Historical Background of Zech. i-viii,’’ in 
Theol. Tijds., °95, especially p. 187. 
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future. From these assertions as premises he draws the conclusion 
that therefore there had been no return, and that the population 
of Judah and Jerusalem in 520 was composed of the descendants 
of those left in the land when the exile began. 

Now the question of the standpoint of a prophetic writer is 
always, from the very nature of his utterances, a delicate problem, 
to be examined with great care and judged by a broad standard of 
interpretation. This is, of course, doubly true in the case of the 
visions of Zechariah, whose local and temporal standpoint cannot 
be pronounced upon in any hasty or inconsiderate fashion. The 
position which Kosters takes in regard to Zech. i-vi has called 
forth two replies, both of which start out with the judgment that 
Kosters is entirely wrong in his fundamental conception of the 
passage. One of these, that embodied in Van Hoonacker’s reply 
to Kosters, takes the ground that the scenes portrayed by Zecha- 
riah are a reproduction of the course of history between the years 
540 and 520, whose events unfold themselves in ideal perspective 
before the prophet’s vision. The beginning of Cyrus’ reign is . 
thus his ¢deal starting-point. The other writer referred to is 
Eerdmans, who goes one step further and, rejecting the dates 
prefixed to the discourses of Zechariah, places the prophet not 
ideally, but actwally at the same date, 540. Kosters is right in 
the opinion that he has since expressed* regarding these attempts, 
that they are unsuccessful. Van Hoonacker’s position cannot 
stand before a sound exegesis of the chapters and, besides this, is 
altogether too artificial to find adherents. And Eerdmans’ posi- 
tion is lacking in evidence to support it, and raises more difficulties 
than it professes to solve. At the same time, these views serve 
to emphasize the fact that the interpretation of these chapters is 
marked by wide differences of opinion, and is not to be settled in a 
cavalier fashion. 

Of course it is impossible to present here a complete statement 
of the prophet’s standpoint and outlook in Zech. i-vi. But the 
following general remarks on Zechariah’s attitude toward the exile 
and the return will, it is believed, be found justified by a careful 
exegesis of the chapters in question. (1) When the ‘ period of 
chastisement ’’ is referred to as still existing (e.g., i. 12-17), the 
very pith and point of the popular complaint and of the prophet’s 
answer lie in the fact that it is still continuing tn spite of the fact 
that already there lay back of them that external event, the return 
under Cyrus, which was generally supposed to usher in the new 
period of ‘‘ comfort’’ and ‘‘ mercy.’’ But in this supposition 
men were mistaken. The external and national event of the 


*In Theol. Tijds , d7, pp. 52ff. 
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return was only one side, and that the lesser side, of the restora- 
tion to ancient privilege. It was not until the house of God, long 
neglected because of the moral and religious indifference of the 
returned Israel, was at length rebuilt as a visible sign and pledge 
of the resumption of the ancient religious status, that the ‘‘ period 
of chastisement’’ for Israel was ended. And to this inward and 
religious consummation of the Restoration, on the side most over- 
looked in all the history of Israel, Zechariah was still looking for- 
ward when, in the second year of Darius, he could ery ‘‘ how 
long ?’’ (2) Whatever the number of those who actually returned 
in the sixth century—whether a few wanderers, as Kosters would 
probably allow, a few thousands, as Wellhausen holds, or from 
fifty to two hundred thousand, according to the various interpreta- 
tions of Ezra ii—in any case their proportion to the whole number 
of the exiles was certainly disappointingly small. There were 
many thousands of Jews whom mercenary or other considerations 
constrained to remain in Babylon, in the ‘‘ land of Shinar,’’ the 
land of the curse and the home of wickedness (Zech. v. 11). Now 
there was no provision in the economy of Jewish religion or poli- 
tics till long after this period for a Diaspora. The nation of 
Israel, the chosen people of God, were assigned the land of 
Palestine as their home ; and a Jew outside of this land was in 
himself an anomaly, an exception unprovided for. Whenever, 
therefore, the hopes of the devout Jew reached out to the glorious 
future promised from of old to Israel, yet undefined as to the time 
of its realization, he found it one of the chief elements of his 
expectations that Israel in that day should be one, that all the 
‘* sons’? should be brought ‘‘ from afar” and all the ‘‘ daughters 
from the ends of the earth,’’ to unite in the glorious worship of 
the central sanctuary of Jerusalem. What then is more natural 
than for Zechariah to ery to those vet in Babylon, ‘' Ho, ho, flee 
from the land of the north,’’ ‘‘ Ho, Zion, escape, thou that dwell- 
est with the daughter of Babylon?’’* He, too, looked for the 
perfection of the people by their reunification, that they might 
meet their God in His restored sanctuary. 

[It appears, then, that it is both hasty and unjust to argue that 
because the ‘‘ period of chastisement’’ still lasts for Zechariah, 
and because he exhorts a return to Zion, therefore there has been 


* The terms “‘flee,’’ ‘‘escape,’’ may be used to express the ste required by the 
prophet, without any idea of secrecy or illegality. But apart from this, the hostile. 
attitude of Cambyses and Pseudo-Smerdis toward such an exodus will be univer- 
sally recognized; and Darius had not been on the throne long enough at this time 
to let his policy on such matters be known beyond a doubt. Moreover, the early 
part of his reign was occupied with the suppression of revolts in the eastern 
provinces. 
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no return and not even a first step toward the conclusion of the 
time of Israel’s exile. 

How then does the question now stand? What is the testimony 
of the two prophets regarding a return? In the first place, there 
is nothing in their books inconsistent with a return. In the second 
place, according to the laws that Kosters has laid down for us, the 
use of the term ‘‘ Israel’’ by Zechariah proves a previous return. 
And in the third place, the ministry of the prophets is better 
explained, and rendered more pointed, if there has been a return 
whose outcome was a disappointing anti-climax both externally 
and morally. Can we go further and find any more positive indi- 
cations in these short books that such an event had happened ? 
For valuable arguments of this nature we are indebted to the reply* 
of Wellhausen to Kosters, which the latter has attempted to an- 
swer,t but which, it appears, cannot be answered on his theory of 
sixth century Jewish history. 

The first observation of Wellhausen on the testimony of these 
prophets is the weakness of the argumentum e silentio, even if 
that argument could be established in this case. Kosters labors 
hard to prove that they ought to have referred to the return if 
there had been one, that it would have pointed their lessons so 
admirably, ete. But in view of the two general remarks made 
above on the attitude of the prophets toward that return, it is 
impossible to agree that their discourses would have been ono whit 
improved in rhetoric or in effectiveness by the insertion of the 
thoughts which Kosters suggests as improvements.{ There is 
thus a humorous side to the Leyden professor’s answer to Well- 
hausen; and this is tenfold more noticeable when, two years later, 
he comes to criticise Meyer’s estimate of this same argument 
from the prophets’ silence. ‘‘ As if,’’ he writes, ‘‘ as if here my 
chief argument had been removed by a mere touch! As if what 
has so surprised me were nothing more than what Meyer can 
explain so absurdly easily !’’§ 

But Wellhausen calls attention to more than the weakness of 
his opponent’s position. Ie also urges, second, that Zerubbabel 
and Jeshua were undoubtedly the respective heads of the Davidic 
and the high-priestly families, and therefore must have been 
returned exiles. Kosters attempts to explain the high positions 
to which these leaders were assigned by Haggai and Zechariah 
from their activity in the temple-building. But Wellhausen’s 


* Riickkehr der Juden. t In Theol. Tijds., ’95, pp. 549-575. 

¢ Surely the more familiar a thing is to both speaker and hearers, the less likely 
it is to be referred to. One is reminded of the famous Napoleonic arg. e sil. 

§ Theol. Tijds., 97, p. 520. 
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pertinent question still remains unanswered: how can they have 
regarded one not descended from David as called to such high 
dignity ? Moreover, Haggai’s word was “ unto the governor ’’ and 
‘* to the high-priest ’’ already on the first day of the sixth month, 
before they had begun to ‘‘ do work in the house of their God.”’ 
What will be said of Zerubbabel at a later point will confirm this 
position. 

Finally, Wellhausen calls attention to the lack of spirit in the peo- 
ple, from which the prophet Haggai labors so earnestly to rescue 
them. How is this to be explained, save on the supposition of dis- 
appointed hopes, raised high by some previous event, but dashed by 
the misfortunes and neglect of the succeeding years? Nor is this 
argument met by Kosters, simply by pointing to the fact that 
Hag. ii. 1-9 dates from a month later than i. 15—that is, that 
encouragement was needed in view of the disappointment arising 
from the temple’s insignificance. For even in i. 1-11, Haggai’s 
words are already filled with exhortations manifestly suggested by 
the same heartless, unenterprising spirit of the people. ‘‘ Ye 
have sown much, and bring in little” (i. 6), is but a true figure of 
the blasted hopes and withered courage of a disheartened com- 
munity. 

(2) The testimony of Ezra v and vi. 

As already seen, Kosters assigns these chapters to two sources, 
A and B, which at a much later time have been combined into one 
account, as we now have it. A attributes the building of the 
temple to the favor and aid of Darius; B projects the same event 
into the earlier period of Cyrus’ reign, and makes that king the 
temple’s patron. But neither document, according to Kosters, 
relates or presupposes the return of a train of exiles from Baby- 
lon. That representation was left to the imagination of a still 
later age. It has been shown that this partition of the passage 
between two sources is impossible,* and that the official documents 
which it contains are genuine and historical. The use of these 
chapters is therefore limited, for the present purpose, to witnessing 
for or against a return under Cyrus. It will be agreed by all that 
there is no positive evidence here against such return. The case 
therefore stands thus: Does the passage bear witness to a return, 
or does it not? If it does, the historicity of that event is estab- 
lished ; if it does not, there is an argument from silence against 
its occurrence. On this subject, then, attention is drawn to the 
following points : 

These chapters are concerned with the building of the temple 
—its legality, its history, its leaders, its vindication. Any men- 


*See Comp. of Ezra, in this Review for April, pp. 268-270. 
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tion of the fact of a return would be incidental and subsidiary. 
Such mention then, if such there be, will be found, not in a formal 
statement, but in the manner of an allusion or hint. For no one 
will deny that if there had been a large return under Cyrus, it 
would be so well known even under Darius, that for the cireum- 
stance to be expressly stated either by or to those who had them- 
selves returned would be an unnatural proceeding, unless there 
were some particular reason for referring to it. Such a reason, 
Kosters thinks, existsin v. 12f. After the Jews have told Tattenai 
that Nebuchadnezzar ‘‘ destroyed the house and carried the people 
away into Babylon,’’ why do they not add to the statement that 
Cyrus decreed to rebuild the house the declaration that he restored 
the people? Yet on examination this proves to be simply a case 
of ga va sans dire. For the very term used in v. 12, ‘‘ the peo- 
ple,’? emphatic and unrestricted,* would make it senseless to add 
that Cyrus sent ‘‘ the people’’ back. Were not they ‘‘ the peo- 
ple’? who were talking with Tattenai, and did they not stand 
before him on Palestinian soil? Nor can Kosters weaken the force 
of this argument by asserting that only a few of the nation were 
really carried into captivity, and that those who remained in Pal- 
estine were ‘‘ the people ’’ in a very real sense. For apart from 
the general arguments against this limited view of the exile (which 
will be considered in another connection), it is only necessary to 
point to this very passage, v. 12, to prove that the carrying away 
into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar could be called a deportation of 
‘‘the people.’ Thus the place which Kosters has himself 
selected as a test for his argument proves fatal to it.t 

There is little advantage to be gained in an argument with 
Kosters over this question. For as soon as he was convinced that 
our chapters did contain allusion to a return, ke would immedi- 
ately remind us that the account after all is a composite of two late 
documents; and that the part in which we find such allusion 
belongs to the later document, which is quite unhistorical and 
untrustworthy. In fact, the only merit that any of these docu- 
ments possesses for Kosters is the negative and meagre merit of 
lacking each the traditional corruptions and accretions of the next 
later one, and thus affording opportunity for a purely speculative 
construction of the course of the ‘‘ Cyrus-tradition.’”? But with 
Wellhausen it is different. He rejects the chapters and their 
documents as unhistorical mainly on the ground that they agree 
with the representations of ‘‘ the Chronicler.” In his argument for 


* Read 712)’ (for 83’) with the best texts, not 1} as in most editions. 
+ And this result has not been reached by looking at the question ‘‘ through the 
spectacles of chap. i,’’ of which Kosters so often complains. 
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the fact of the return, therefore, he fails to use these chapters as a 
witness to it, not because they do not suppose it, but because their 
testimony is worthless. In fact, Kosters and his immediate adher- 
ents are the only critics who cannot or will not see here a witness 
to the return under Cyrus. It is proper, therefore, to add to the 
former argument this substantiating fact, that the general critical 
judgment on these verses (including critics of every possible shade 
ef prepossession) sees in them the same allusion to the return as 
has just been set forth. 

Again, it is inconceivable, on the one hand, that a monarch who 
showed himself so favorable to the Jewish hopes and ideals as 
Cyrus is represented to us in these documents, should have refused 
to allow the exiles who wished to return to do so; and on the 
other hand, that the nation, seeing this successor of its oppressors 
favoring in an astonishing degree its own highest wishes, should 
allow to escape this opportunity of procuring at last from a well- 
disposed prince the coveted privilege of return to the home-land. 
Should the mere vessels of metal be sent back, and the living cap- 
tives restrained? And should the sanctuary be restored, and the 
nation remain scattered? The elements for a return under Cyrus 
are these, and only these: first, a desire to return; and second, a 
favorable prince. Who will deny that both elements were present 
to a marked degree in 5388? And what more was required ? 
Meyer’s excellent remarks on this situation deserve to be quoted : 
‘* Cyrus simply reverses the brutal measures which the Chaldeans 
had been compelled to adopt; to undo the damage which the 
Chaldean domination had brought to the subject peoples was of 
course the natural réle of Persian policy. This policy had not the 
slightest interest in holding the deported Jews in Babylon; so 
Cyrus gives permission to them to return, aud commands that they 
build up again the temple of the God of Jerusalem, whom the 
Jews had represented to the Persians as a God of heaven, or, more 
correctly, as a ‘ God of heaven and earth’ (cf. v. 11).’’* 

Finally, of whatever nationality Sheshbazzar may have been— 
and this question must be reserved for discussion in another con- 
nection—it is inconceivable that he should bave come all alone 
from Babylon to Jerusalem, bringing the sacred vessels of the 
Jews, and going with the published intention of rebuilding their 
sacred temple by royal permission. Is that a credible position 
which maintains that no band of Jewish enthusiasts, religious or 
political, joined themselves to him, and went to share in the new 
glories of a restored nation ? 

From all these considerations the conclusion seems inevitable 


* Ent. d. Jud., p. 49. 
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that Ezra v and vi are not an argumentum e silentio for Kosters’ 
view of sixth-century Jewish history, but that on the contrary they 
plead unmistakably for a return of the Jews under Cyrus. 

(3) The testimony of Nehemiah vii (Ezra ii). 

In the later stages of the debate upon the course of postexilic 
history, the tendency has been away from the books of Haggai and 
Zechariah, whose testimony Kosters regarded as the backbone of 
his earlier argument, toward this list, and its proper adjustment to 
each of the contending views. What Kosters thought of it, and 
what is really to be thought of it, have already been presented in 
the examination of its integrity and significance.* There is left 
only the task of hearing its testimony on the specific subject in 
hand. What does this list have to say on the subject of a return ? 
In the first place, it explicitly states its occurrence in ver. 6f.: + 
‘* These are the children of the province, that went up out of the 
captivity of those that had been carried away, whom Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king of Babylon had carried away, and that returned 
to Jerusalem and to Judah, every one unto his city; who came 
with Zerubbabel, Jeshua,’’ etc. This is admitted by all to be 
explicit testimony to the return; and only the removal of ver. 7, 
and the misinterpretation of ver. 6 which thereby becomes possi- 
ble, can suffice to help Kosters’ theory over this stumbling-block. 
But it has already been seent that such a course is arbitrary and 
unjustifiable.§ 

Second, it presupposes the return under Cyrus. No use will be 
made of certain arguments to this effect which have been brought 
forward by those who uphold the same position regarding the 
list as that defended in this paper; such arguments are those 
drawn from the B’ne-Hakkos in ver. 63, from the order of regis- 
try—first laity, then priests, etc.—and from the relation of this 
list to the lists in Neh. iii, Neh. x and Ezra viii. For Kosters 
has since shown that these are capable of explanation on his own 
theory, as well as on the traditional view. | But all the greater 
emphasis must be laid upon certain other features of the lisi, 


*Cf. Doc. of Ezra, in this REVIEW for July, pp. 430 sq. 

+ The references are to Neh. vii, unless otherwise specified. 

tCf. Doc. of Ezra, as above. 

2 The explicit statement of Nehemiah in ver. 5, ‘“‘I found the book of the geneal- 
ogy of them which came up at the first,’’ is also positive testimony to the return under 
Cyrus; hence it also is rejected by Kosters in its present form and place. He reads 
instead of MNWNID OT the words OWI OWN from 1 Chron. ix. 2, and 
transfers the sentence from its present place to the beginning of the list of the pop- 
ulation in Neh. xi. As this testimony is thus challenged, and as it is beyond the 
limits of the present task to vindicate the integrity of Nehemiah’s words, an 
appeal to this passage as proof is omitted. 

|| Theol. Tijds., 97, pp. 536-540. 
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which cannot be satisfactorily explained save on the latter view. 
In ver. 68f. (or rather in ver. 69, since ver. 68 is disputed and is 
omitted by some editors) the animals mentioned are ‘‘ not cattle 
and sheep, but camels and asses'’—that is, beasts of burden for 
transportation of men and goods, not the beasts of a settled com- 
munity. Wellhausen, from whom the above words are quoted, 
rejects the verse as a later addition, because it so flatly contradicts 
his theory. What could be more positive proof that it is indeed a 
small yet an insuperable difficulty than just this treatment of it? 
Kosters is less positive, but says: ‘‘ In any case [te whether 
retained or rejected] this is too weak a thread on which to hang 
the weight of the whole chapter.’’ Perhaps so; but why pre- 
tend in this way that there are no other difficulties for his theory 
in this chapter? Closely allied with this argument is that drawn 
from the ‘‘ menservants and maidservants’’ of ver. 67. These 
seem to point to the helpers and camp-followers of a caravan, 
rather than to the slaves of settled life.* And in ver. 61 we find 
a striking confirmation of the essential nature of this list as a 
catalogue of those who ‘‘ went up out of the captivity ’’ of Babylon. 
‘These are they,’ we read, ‘ which went up from M99 On, 
Nw ON, ete but they could not show their fathers’ 
houses, nor their seed, whether they were of Israel.’’ From the 
names of these places whence they came, we know that they had 
been exiles in Babylonia. And the DOr here, taken in connec- 
tion with the D°9Y7 of ver. 6, proves that the contrast is: these 
returned from these specified places, while the rest returned from 
these or other places in Babylonia not specified. Kosters grants 
that ‘‘ at the first glance ’’ this verse seems to favor the traditional 
view ; but his attempt to cloud the natural contrast of the words, 
as just brought out, must be pronounced a failure. 

Finally, there is nothing in the list which can be shown to 
oppose the traditional view of its significance. In another con- 
nection Kosters’ three main objections have been answered. 
There is no more force in the remaining points which he raises in 
his later discussion of the subject.+ 

The first of these, and the one to which he devotes by far the 
most space, is the claim that the numbers of Neh. vii are alto- 
gether too high for a list of returning exiles. This he undertakes 
to prove: by the figures in Jeremiah and 2 Kings that inform us of 
the numbers deported by Nebuchadnezzar, by the general expres- 
sions used in these same books on the same subject, and by the 
representations in Ezekiel and Lamentations of the size and im- 

*So Meyer. 

t Theol. Tijds., '97, pp. 523-532, 538. 
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portance of the community left in Palestine during the exile- 
period. 

In regard to these arguments, attention is called to the follow- 
ing facts: (7) In 2 Kings xxiv. 14-16, xxv. 11f., Jer. xxxix. 9f,, 
xl. 7-12, xliii. 5-7, lii. 15f., 27-30, we have presented to us a con- 
ception of the thoroughness with which Judea was swept of its 
inhabitants in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, by at least two great 
deportations to Babylon and a flight to Egypt—a conception quite 
different from that which lies at the basis of Kosters’ whole 
theory. This view of the exile indeed forms the central idea in 
that critic’s reconstruction of the whole course of the Jewish 
Restoration. It is his effort everywhere to minimize its import- 
ance; yet the whole literature of the period and the whole tradi- 
tion of later Judaism so magnify it, that he is constantly finding 
himself in great difficulty to harmonize his views with the express 
language, not only of tradition, but of contemporaries. One ex- 
ample of this inevitable contradiction will suffice. In discussing* 
with Wellhausen the effect of the exile on the Babylonian and on 
the Palestinian Jews respectively, he grants that it meant ‘‘ a radi- 
cal rupture of the connection with inherited traditions,’’ and labors 
to show that that rupture was nearly, if not quite, as great for the 
latter as for the former. But the real opposition between this 
position and that whole representation of the exile required and 
openly defended by Kosters, is manifest to any one who carefully 
studies his various utterances on the subject. The deportation 
was either ‘‘ radical’’ or not radical. If the former, Kosters’ 
position is untenable, and he is willing to admit it. If the latter, 
it is difficult to see how the temporary captivity of their king and 
princes and the destruction of their temple were sufficient to pro- 
duce the complete reorganization of Jewish thought and life which 
all parties must admit—especially in view of the fact that Kosters 
minimizes even these misfortunes as much as possible by dwelling 
upon the number of leading spirits, both lay and clerical, left in 
the land, and by insisting that worship of a ritual nature was 
regularly continued at Jerusalem.t (77) As to the passage in Jer. 
lii. 27-80, upon which Kosters lays great stress, notice, first, that 
the passage is lacking in the LXX.+¢ and in the parallel text of 
2 Kings; second, that while its numbers have every appearance 
of coherence and veracity, yet we are absolutely precluded from 
accepting them as representing the total number of Jews trans- 


* Theol. Tijds., 95, pp. 5358. 

+ Thus he calls attention to the incident in Jer. xli. 4ff; but observe that this oc- 
curred before the flight to Egypt, as related in xliii. 5f. 

¢ Except in the margin of an Egyptian MS. of the sixth century A.D. 
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ported by Nebuchadnezzar, because this would flatly contradict the 
unmistakable testimony of 2 Kings xxiv and xxv and the lan- 
guage of the prophets; and third, that in view of this fact many 
explanations have been proposed, some more and others less satis- 
factory, but any one of which will suffice to answer the absurd 
claim of Kosters that this passage can only mean that all those 
transported numbered but 4600.* (id) The passage in Ezekiel 
(xxxili. 23-29) pleads rather against Kosters than for him. For 
not only does it expressly refer to the land of Palestine as already 
‘« the waste places,’’ but even so it relates to the period b-fore the 
final sack of Jerusalem. This prophecy stands upon precisely the 
same plane as Ezek. xi. 15, 21, and proves nothing as to the con- 
dition of Judza after the last deportation.t And as for Lamenta- 
tions, the same remark is justified. Every reader of this book 
receives the impression of a land in the last stage of desolation and 
ruin. The few figures of priests and people, of which Kosters 
makes so much, serve rather, like a skillful artist’s introduction of 
a few living figures amidst a scene of ruined temples, to enhance 
the feeling of loneliness and desolation with which the mourning 
stanzas of the poet inspire us. 

The second argument which is supposed to plead against the 
traditional view of our listt is the fact that of the seventeen 
communities named in vers. 25-32 and 36-38, eleven are so situ- 
ated as to make untrue either the assertion that their inhabitants 
really returned to them, or that the list comprises only those who 
were ‘‘ children of the province”’ (¢.e., the Persian subprovince of 
Judah), both of which assertions stand side by side in ver. 6. To 
this it is sufficient to answer that while some of the places (but by 
no means eleven, for Kosters here misrepresents Meyer’s language, 
p. 151) probably lay beyond the boundaries of the official ‘‘ prov- 
ince,’’ yet the language of ver. 6 is not to be pressed to such an 
unwarranted extreme. With their national consciousness centred 
at Jerusalem, and their free-will offerings of money (cf. Ezra vii. 
16) and service (cf. Neh. iii. 7) for the support of its institutions, 
they were /1)'W37 °33 in a very real sense. To talk of a ‘‘ colos- 
sal contradiction ’’ in these simple words is incomprehensible. 


* Probably the explanation of Stade and Meyer, that it is a list of supplementary 
figures, is preferable to that of Van Hoonacker, that it represents the listed, im- 
portant prisoners. 

+ Although Jerusalem had already fallen, Ezekiel expressly says that this prophecy 
was delivered on the night before ‘‘the one that had escaped out of Jerusalem ”’ 
had told him ‘the city is smitten.’’ Its standpoint therefore is that of one who 
predicts the consummation of desolation as yet future : ‘‘ behold, it cometh,”’ ver. 33. 

t Oort calls special attention to this argument, in his favorable review of Kosters 
in Theol, Tijds,, 95, pp. 16f. 
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In ver. 39 Kosters finds the material for the third and last of his 
objections. It is simply this, that the phrase ‘‘ the house of 
Jeshua ’’ points to a time long subsequent to the date when Jeshua 
was living. Meyer had answered this by calling attention to the 
naturalness of naming a family after its chief representative dur- 
ing his lifetime, and not merely after his death. But Kosters has 
expressed himself as dissatisfied with this reasoning. He says: 
‘* One would have begun to speak of the house of Jeshua only at 
a time when this family had already. for several generations 
occupied the high-priestly office.” But it is not to be overlooked 
that this proceeds on the quite unproved assumption that Jeshua 
was the first high-priest of his family—an assumption contrary to 
the Jewish records and to every natural presumption in the matter. 
What seems a rational and sufficient explanation is, that the old 
high-priestly house received a new designation from that member 
of it in whom its new beginning was made after the exile. Until 
this view can be proved false (and not merely dismissed as un- 
proved), all objection to the early date of Neh. vii from ver. 39 
must be waived. 


The arguments of Kosters have now been examined and found 
to be not only unfounded but also ineffective. The witnesses that 
he summons have proved upon cross-examination to be disastrous 


to his case, and have thus rendered the denial of a return of the 
Jews under Cyrus an untenable position. And tor this very reason 
there has, at the same time, been vindicated the historicity of the 
central fact of Ezrai. Before leaving this subject altogether, 
however, it is necessary to ask, Is the representation of that fact, 
as Ezra i gives it, to be regarded as history or as fancy ? 

“There are two outstanding phenomena in the first chapter of 
Ezra—the decree of Cyrus and the catalogue of the sacred vessels. 
The genuineness of the one and the reliability of the other are 
very generally doubted in the critical world to-day. They are 
‘* the clumsy fabrications of the Chronicler,’’ the product of his 
‘* very fertile imagination.’’ Are these terms justified by the facts 
of the case? These two questions, therefore, press for an answer : 
(1) Is the edict of Cyrus genuine, or a fabrication? (2) Is the 
catalogue of sacred vessels credible ? 

(1) Is the edict of Cyrus genuine, or a fabrication ? 

At the outset, the fact is already established that Cyrus made a 
decree. We have the ‘‘ memorandum’? of a part of it preserved 
for us in vi. 3ff., and the genuineness of that document has been 
proved. It is therefore a simple task to institute a comparison of 
these two passages, and if it yields a favorable result, the genuine- 
ness of the one should carry with it the genuineness of the other. 
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Meyer, who rejects all the work of ‘‘ the Chronicler,” as if be- 
neath the dignity of a critic even to discuss (the phrases quoted 
above are his language), uses this professed edict as a contrast to 
that in vi. 3 whose authenticity he is defending. His exhibition 
of this contrast, however, consists in simply quoting i, 2-4, and 
the remarks preceding and following this quotation will serve 
admirably to introduce this discussion of the passage. He says: 
‘* How according to Jewish conceptions the edict of Cyrus ought to 
sound, we learn from the invention which the Chronicler has not 
failed to fabricate, although the authentic document of Ezra vi 
stood at his disposal.’’. ‘‘ The genuine edict knows nothing of all 
that.’’* 

The injustice of these remarks appears in the following points: 
(¢) Ezra vi. 3-5 is only a fragment of the edict, namely, the part 
beginning with the words ‘‘ Concerning the house,’’ etc. Meyer 
has just said: ‘‘ In Darius’ letter there was scarcely communicated 
the complete protocol word for word, . . . . but only what was of 
importance for the instruction of Sisines [Tattenai]; and it is 
expressly stated ‘a roll in which was written.’’’ (7) Moreover, 
this part of the edict (vi. 3ff.) is not exactly in its original form, for 
there was a considerable difference in the wording, especially in the 
matter of introduction and formalities, between its published form 
and its form as an official memorandum. (77) The passage i. 2-4 
does not profess to be the whole of the edict. This appears, first, 
from its unfinished condition, ending at that point where the 
narrative to be related would naturally unite with it; second, 
from the fact that the one who placed the verses here knew of the 
passage in chap. vi, and, even if he composed them, must have 
regarded them as supplementary to that document, and not as a 
substitute for it; and third, from its silence on the subject of the 
sacred vessels, which the same author certainly knew about, both 
from vi. 5 and as evidenced by i. 7f. It is not even certain that 
we have in i. 2 the beginning of the whole edict, according to 
the intention of the writer or inserter of it; it may be intended as 
a fresh start upon a new section of the edict, analagous to vii. 21. 
(tv) It should be remembered that this document is in Hebrew and 
therefore, if genuine, it has suffered translation from the Aramaic ; 
and indeed it is a double translation from the language of its pro- 
fessed composer, Cyrus. (v) Finally, the purpose of the writer of 
chap. i should be borne in mind. He had as his circle of readers 
the whole Jewish nation, and along with the translation of this 
document there would naturally go such simple alterations in its 
wording as would make it, not an absolutely slavish transcript of 


* Ent. d. Jud., p. 49. 
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the original as it issued from the Persian Government, but a suffi- 
ciently faithful reproduction of the most essential part of the 
famous edict to which the new Jewish community owed its exist- 
ence. His was no ‘‘ documentary history,’’ like the Aramaic his- 
tory which served him as his source for the succeeding years. His 
readers had no antiquarian interest in the wording of the decree, 
such as the modern critic has; they had a practical interest, which 
fastened upon the essentials of their great ‘‘ emancipation procla- 
mation.” 

In view of these considerations, it is maintained that this 
professed edict of Cyrus is historical in its contents, that it is 
authentic in its general form and substance, and that of the 
‘¢ Jewish coloring ’’ attributed to it, most, if not all, is due to trans- 
lation into Hebrew, while the remainder, if such there be, is 
probably due to Jewish influence in its original composition. The 
proof of this position can best be brought out by a running com- 
ment upon its phrases, 

‘‘ Thus saith Cyrus, king of Persia.’? Though this is not the 
customary formula at the beginning of Persian royal edicts, yet 
the phrase ‘‘ says Darius the king,’’ ‘‘ says Xerxes the king,’’ is 
of frequent occurrence in them. And though the title ‘‘ king of 
kings ” is here omitted (cf. the Behistun inscription of Darius 1), 
yet it is to be remembered that this was among the earliest edicts 
of Cyrus after the capture of Babylon, and, though thoroughly 
conscious of the fact of his universal dominion, he may not yet 
have assumed as an official designation so proud a title. Darius 
calls himself ‘‘ king of Persia.’’* There is therefore in these 
opening words nothing which may not be assigned to the original 
form of the edict. 

‘¢ All the kingdoms of the earth hath Jehovah, the God of 
Heaven, given me.’’ In this sentence no exception can be taken 
to the phrase ‘‘ the God of Heaven,’’ or to the idea that the Deity 
is acknowledged as the giver of victory and sovereignty. Both 
are thoroughly Persian. The breadth of the claim to universal 
dominion may raise some objection, but it can hardly be consid- 
ered a serious difficulty in view of the habitually extravagant lan- 
guage of the Oriental conqueror. Even Ochus claimed to be 
‘* king of this world,’’ and Cyrus’ phrase, coming so soon after the 
culmination of his long campaign of conquest, well describes, as 


* The suggestion is offered that where the official document of a foreign prince was 
not being given in its literal and untranslated wording (as in vii. 12), such a title as 
‘*king of kings,’’ being offensive to Jewish ears, would be omitted. Deut. x. 17 
lived on in the Jewish consciousness as a title for the Deity, as is shown by Dan. 
ii. 47, 1 Tim. vi. 15, Rev. xvii. 14, xix. 16. 


38 
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Rawlinson remarks, the gradual building up of his empire, kingdom 
by kingdom. The mention of Jehovah here may be explained in 
several different ways. Perhaps the most natural and probable of 
these is that which postulates a decided influencing of Cyrus’ mind 
by Jewish patriots. If Cyrus released the Jews at all, he cer- 
tainly did not do it without urgency and petition on their part. 
To show that it fell in well with his policy, and that it was in accord- 
ance with his treatment of other nations, does not take the place 
of this necessary postulate of activity on the Jews’ part. We may 
be sure that their leaders were not passive at such a time as this. 
On the contrary, it was just because their desire harmonized with 
his general policy that they were permitted to realize their hopes. 
Nor may we justly limit this influence to the political sphere. 
Cyrus was a man of his own time, in religion as well as in his other 
ideals. We know what effect the religious discourse of Ezra a 
century later had upon Artaxerxes (cf. viii. 22, vii. 23). Have 
we any reason to question a similar influence upon the mind of 
Cyrus? So far from it, we have contemporary evidence, but 
newly discovered, in the shape of the so-called ‘‘ Cyrus-cylinder,”’ 
bearing strong witness to the two essential points in this postulate : 
first, the religious convictions of the king: and second, his readi- 
ness to see in the chief Deity of his conquered subjects the same 
Divine power that had led him on to victory. In fact, the paral- 
lelism between this inscription and the edict under discussion 
becomes more striking the more closely its testimony is examined. 
For it was prepared at Babylon, under the supervision of the local 
idolators, and thus exhibits Cyrus to us as not unwilling to allow 
his deeds to be represented from the religious standpoint of those 
for whose use the composition was intended. So also in our 
decree, the same king is represented as ascribing his successes to 
the God of the people for whose benefit the decree was issued. 
According to this view, therefore, ‘‘ Jehovah ’’ is as much in place 
in this edict as the mention of Bel-Marduk in the cylinder.* In 
view of the clause which immediately follows, this explanation is 
to be preferred to that favored by Rawlinson, who says: ‘‘ The 
use of the term ‘ Jehovah’ instead of ‘ Ormuzd’ was probably 
limited to the Hebrew transcript of the proclamation.”’ 

‘¢ And he hath charged me to build him a house in Jerusalem, 
which is in Judah.’’ As soon as the postulate of previous Jewish 
influence upon Cyrus, just alluded to, is granted, this clause 
becomes perfectly reasonable and forms no ground for debate. 
Whatever a particular critic may think of the Jewish tradition on 
this subject as given in Josephus’ Antiquities, book xi, chap. 1, 


* Cf. Schrader, Cun. Inscr., Vol. ii, pp. 60f. 
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$§ 1, 2, he is not justified in so binding together this specific form 
of the tradition and the very general position that the Jews ex- 
erted a certain degree of influence on the religious side of Cyrus’ 
nature, as to make the two stand or fall together. Yet this is 
practically what has been done by critics who accept vi. 3-5 
as trustworthy, but reject i. 2-4 as antecedently improbable. If 
this improbability has ever been pointed out, the writer at least 
has failed to find it. In fact, the great step from the extreme 
position of Kosters to the ground here advocated has already been 
taken, when vi. 3-5 and its context have been accepted as authen- 
tic and historical.* The expression ‘‘ which is in Judah” 
(repeated in ver. 3) seems a clear indication of non-Jewish origin; 
to all but the Jew, the very location of the perished city was half- 
forgotten. 

‘* His God be with him!’’ A natural phrase of well-wishing. 

‘¢ Jehovah, the God of Israel.’’ ‘‘ Israel ’’ is entirely in place 
here according to the rules Jaid down for its use during the exile- 
period, to which allusion has already been made. 

‘¢ He is the God which is in Jerusalem.’’ This sentence, long 
misinterpreted, with an odd prejudice against the natural order of 
the words, is plainly, when naturally understood, the product of 
one who stood upon the plane of ‘‘ national religions.’’ As Bel- 
Marduk is the God at Babylon, so Jehovah is ‘‘ the God which is 
at Jerusalem.’’ Even according to advanced religious criticism, 
Israel had long since passed this stage of their religious develop- 
ment. 

‘¢ Let the men of his place help him with silver, ete. 
beside the free-will offering.’’ A comparison of vii, 15f. is suffi- 
cient to remove any possible objections to either the idea or the 
phraseology. 

Where, then, it may be asked, are the positive grounds upon 
which this edict is rejected in so cavalier a fashion by critics from 
whom a more serious investigation would be expected? Meyer’s 
whole contention against his opponents is that professed documents 
or fragments of documents are not to be brushed aside as not gen- 
uine on the ground of superficial objections. ‘‘ A doubt is easily 
raised ; and even if it is quite unfounded, or if the arguments 
brought forward in support of it are immediately answered, semper 
aliquid heret.’+ What shall be said then of a critique which 
not only has no solid arguments, but which even refuses to criti- 
cise? Until more positive reasons have been adduced why these 


* Van Hoonacker, in the latest thing from his pen on this subject, Zxpos. Times, 
97, pp. 351ff., has pointed this out very clearly. 
t Ent. d. Jud., p. 5. 
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three verses cannot be a part of the genuine edict, and until the 
strong arguments for their genuineness, both from antecedent 
probability and from their form and their agreement with vi. 3-5, 
have been answered, this decree of Cyrus on which the Jewish 
State was founded, and to which later tradition looked back as to 
a ‘* Magna Charta,’’ must continue to be regarded by conservative 
criticism as authentic and historical. 

(2) Is the catalogue of the sacred vessels credible ? 

The answer to this question may be much more briefly expressed 
than the preceding. There are many critics who deny the trustwor- 
thiness of this list. But it cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
this judgment is only from @ priori reasoning. ‘There is absolutely 
nothing in the list itself to awaken suspicions of gratuitous inven- 
tion by the author. Such suspicions, however, it is the fashion 
now to attach to every product of ‘‘ the Chronicler’s’’ pen for 
which there has not been preserved to us an independent witness. 
One would think that the discomfiture experienced by this class of 
writers, when such a happy confirmation of one of these unsup- 
ported passages as the Assyrian allusion to Manasseh’s captivity 
was discovered in the buried records of the East,* would have 
sufficed to caution against this ultra-radical attitude toward ‘ the 
Chronicler’s”’ untested narratives. But no; we find Meyer also 
ready to say, with the rest, that our list is ‘‘ an historically entirely 
worthless catalogue,’’ without so much as stating the grounds for 
this assertion. To be sure, when he wants to justify the moderate- 
ness of the large figures and great wealth recorded in Ezra viii. 
26f. and Neh. vii. 70-72, by a comparison with the huge sums of 
‘* the Chronicler,’’ he turns to Chronicles, and not to Ezra i. 9-11, 
to find the examples for hiscomparison. But that makes no difter- 
ence. Whether ‘‘ the Chronicler’’ tells a story in large numbers 
or in small, he must be wrong, simply because he is ‘‘ the Chroni- 
cler.’’ In all seriousness, is this historical criticism? For even 
if all were proved that has been alleged against that writer trom 
the days of Gramberg and De Wette to the present time, would 
that in itself justify a critic in rejecting without examination any 
material in his writings that is not independently established ? 
Surely the only true course for a conservative criticism in such a 
case is to accept as true whatever is not either proved false, or 
does not of itself seem quite improbable.t And in the specific 


* Cf. Schrader, Cun. Inscr., Vol. ii, pp. 53-59. For a similar example of com- 
plete reversal of critical opinion—this time in Ezra, and by the same critic—see 
below in the discussion of Ezra iv. 2. 

+ All this, it is to be observed, is on the supposition that Ezra was written by the 
same author as Chronicles—which is by no means established beyond question. 
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case of the sacred vessels there is every reason to uphold its in- 
formation as historical and valuable. In favor of this attitude 
toward it are to be urged the following considerations : 

(¢) The numbers are by no means excessive. These numbers 
vary somewhat in the three chief texts preserved to us. There 
are six separate items in the enumeration, of which four remain 
unchanged in all the texts, but the other two vary, either in the 
LXX., in First Esdras, or in both, from the Hebrew text. The 
writer is inclined to favor Bertheau-Ryssel’s emendation and restor- 
ation of these figures, as doing most justice to the phenomena of 
the various readings. This conjecture favors the total as given in 
First Esdras, viz., 5469. 

(i) Whatever the total, but especially if this conjecture be 
correct, the irregularity of the figures themselves is opposed to 
the view that they are the product of imagination. This list is in 
no sense a list of ‘‘ round numbers,’’ though a few such occur. 

(ii) The mention of ‘‘ Mithredath, the treasurer,’’* has always 
been a stumbling-block to those whose special effort it is to prove 
that the author of chap. i had no sources of information beyond 
those preserved to us. Some simply affirm that he invented this 
person for a private reason,+ and gave to his invention the name 
Mithredath, as a very familiar Persian name, known to him proxi- 
mately from iv. 7. Meyer conjectures that he may have gotten 
the name from v. 15 or vi. 3ff., whence he himself has cut it by 
his process of abbreviation. But apart from the fact that this is 
the purest conjecture, it gives away the whole contention. For if 
we are to believe that the author of chap. i derived this intorma- 
tion from any sources except his own imagination, then he had 
material not preserved to us, and is to be so judged. If he got 
this name from one of those authentic documents, why may he 
not have gotten the list of the sacred vessels from the same ora 
similar source ? 

(iv) And indeed the strong probability is not to be overlooked 


* Largely on this ground, Schrader (Stud. wv. Krit., ’67, pp. 480f.) decides that 
‘“‘the Chronicler’’ must have had a trustworthy source before him, from which he 
drew his material for chap. i. Strangely enough, he does not extend this opinion to 
cover vs. 2-4, though in his later work (Cun. Inser., Vol. ii, p. 60) he says that 
these verses ‘‘may be justified historically from the fact that they accord with’’ 
Cyrus’ policy. 

+ Thus Kosters (Het Herstel, p. 34) says it was because the author wanted to make 
Sheshbazzar, who was really a Persian, appear still more certainly as a Jew, by giv- 
ing him an intermediary between the throne and himself. One is tempted to ask, 
how much more was needed in this direction, after he had already termed him the 
‘prince of Judah?’’? Did not ‘‘the Chronicler’’ expect to be believed? He 
certainly wrote, according to the view of most modern critics, as if he had a most 
credulous audience. 
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that so important a gift as that in vi. 5 would be carefully counted 
and recorded, and that the record would above all other records be 
likely to be preserved by the priests and guardians of the sanc- 
tuary. It was the inventory of their wealth. A critic may per- 
haps not unreasonably express doubt as to the accuracy of all the 
numbers exactly as recorded in i, 9-11; nothing else was so com- 
pletely exposed to error and textual corruption as numerical signs. 
But to doubt the historical character of the list as a whole, any 
more than that, eg. of Neh. vii. 70-72, is to take a position 
unsupported either by antecedent probability or by an examination 
of the list itself. 

Second.— Were the foundations of the temple laid under Cyrus ? 

The second main division of the Hebrew narrative-portion of 
Ezra i-vi is the account of events from the arrival of the returned 
exiles till the interruption of their work by the Samaritans, iil. 
l-iv.5. The outstanding events are three in number: First, an 
assembly of the people iu the seventh month, for the erection of 
the altar and the resumption of the sacrificial ritual; second, the 
beginning of work on the temple in the second month of the next 
year, and the formal celebration of the laying of the foundation ; 
and third, the interference of adversaries from the adjacent region 
resulting in an early suspension of the building operations. The 
essay by Schrader, in Studien und Kritiken, 1867, to which re- 
peated reference has already been made, had as its object the com- 
plete discrediting of this whole narrative, and though portions of 
this critique have since been set aside as out of date, still in the 
main later writers have built upon Schrader, and have either 
repeated his arguments or assumed that they were final. But in 
the light of the latest critical contributions to the Ezra-literature, 
especially the treatises of Meyer and Van Hoonacker, it is beyond 
question that Schrader’s arguments will have to be revised. No 
critic now can discredit Ezra iii. l1-iv. 5 without giving and defend- 
ing his own reasons for so doing. And this result has been brought 
about in quite a different way by these two writers whose books 
appeared almost simultaneously. One of them, Van Hoonacker, 
consciously and avowedly defends the section in question ; but the 
other, Meyer, takes ostensibly the same attitude toward it as 
tuward the other work of ‘‘ the Chronicler.” He discredits it 
entirely ; it is ‘‘ without any historical value.’’ This by express 
declaration. But by the logic of his other positions Meyer is 
forced to yield, now here, now there, that all the essential features 
of this narrative are historical.* 

*In proof of this assertion, see Meyer, Hint. d. Jud., pp. 44f., 73f., 80. Driver 


(Introd., p. 547) adopts this modified view, and gives the attitude of the chief 
writers on the subject. 
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Schrader’s arguments are as follows: First, only those passages 
which are plainly attributable to ‘‘ the Chronicler” know any- 
thing of a beginning on the building of the temple in the second 
year of Cyrus; other sources for the history of the period in ques- 
tion put this beginning in the second year of Darius. And second, 
all the elements of ‘‘ the Chronicler’s’’ narrative, iii. 1-iv. 5, are 
due either to a borrowing from sources known to us, or to the free 
invention of his own fancy. These two assertions will be exam- 
ined separately and in detail. 

External testimony to the credibility of the second outstandiny 
event in tit. I-tv. 5, viz., the laying of the foundations. 

Schrader appeals to three witnesses, Ezra v, Haggai and Zecha- 
riah. 

(1) The testimony of Ezra v. 

In the Aramaic narrative of Ezra v, we read at ver. 2: ‘‘ Then 
rose up Zerubbabel, etc., . . . . and began to build the house of 
God.’’ And in the official report of Tattenai, at ver. 16, we read: 
“Then came the same Sheshbazzar and laid the foundations of the 
house of God which is in Jerusalem: and since that time even 
until now hath it been in building, and yet it is not completed.” 
Schrader took up each of these assertions separately. He argued 
from the former that the lack of any word to indicate rebuilding, 
instead of simple building, showed the writer to have been of the 
opinion that it was the first beginning on the temple. And from 
the latter he argued that as the work was declared to have been 
continuous and uninterrupted, therefore the beginning referred to 
could not have been previous to the second year of Darius. 

But it has been seen since then by all critics that these passages 
cannot be taken thus separately; they must be compared and 
their united voice heard. There are other problems that come in 
just here to complicate their testimony. Foremost among these is 
this: Are Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar one and the same, or are 
they distinct individuals? If they were distinct, then, of course, 
the second of these passages must refer to a different occasion from 
that to which the first refers. This accounts then for the various 
attitudes toward this question which those writers assume who 
thus distinguish these characters. This is the point, therefore, at 
which it becomes necessary to discuss the whole problem of the 
identity of these Jewish leaders. Kosters, having already estab- 
lished to his own satisfaction that chap. v is composite and in 
neither component historical, assigns ver. 2 to one component 
source and ver. 16 to the other; he thus at once acknowledges a 
contradiction between them, and at the same time rids himself of 
all embarrassment therefrom: Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar were 
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really distinct persons, but the writer of Ezra mistakenly iden- 
tified them. Stade and Meyer also distinguish the two, and as a 
consequence are driven to the only rational interpretation of ver. 
16, viz., that it cannot be taken in a strictly literal sense. For 
Meyer, the question of the identity of the two leaders is answered 
in the same way as Kosters answered it—in the negative. But he 
professes his utter inability to discover the basis for the view of 
Kosters and Wellhausen, that ‘‘ the redactor of the Hebrew book 
of Ezra identifies the two.’? Thus any embarrassment which 
ver. 2 might cause him is obviated, since he assigns this verse to 
the redactor. In opposition to all these views, Van Hoonacker 
defends the identity of the Jewish leaders, not simply according 
to an untrustworthy and late tradition (as does Kosters), but accord- 
ing to historical fact. In this opinion, which is also the tradi- 
tional view, concurrence must be expressed, as being the only 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. The grounds for this opinion 
may be stated briefly as follows : 

(¢) In the first place, as nearly all critics except Meyer agree, the 
author of Ezra identifies them. This is most strikingly shown in 
chap. i, in immediate connection with that phenomenon which is 
most generally granted as historically true though unconfirmed by 
other sources, viz., the mention of the Persian ‘‘ treasurer’’ by 
name. If to the name Sheshbazzar there is added the title 
‘* prince of Judah,’’ then no room is left for doubting that, at least 
in the writer’s opinion, this person was the same with Zerubbabel, 
the one whose name heads the ‘‘ list of those who first returned ”’ 
immediately following (ii. 1f.)* Besides this place, there is also 
the testimony of chap. iii, compared with v. 16. 

(i?) In the second place, the argument most strongly relied upon 
to prove that these were two princes, related but distinct, is shown 
by what has just been said to have no weight. For if the writer 
of Ezra identified them, and if he was the same with the author 
of 1 Chron. iii. 17ft. (as all these critics hold), then what degree 
of probability can attach to Kosters’ remark: ‘‘ That the same 
writer [the Chronicler| elsewhere (1 Chron. iii. 18) inserts a Shen- 
azzar in the list of Zerubbabel’s family, is probably connected 
with the eftort to make Sheshbazzar an Israelite?” The author 
would thereby simply stultify himself; for if he made up or made 
over the list in Chronicles, it is inconceivable that he should not 
have identified Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar there also. But it 


* Meyer’s suggestion, that Sheshbazzar preceded the caravan, in order to prepare 
for its arrival (of which he complacently says: ‘‘ This is also the most natural ’’), 
is quite justly ridiculed by Kosters. Just what could Sheshbazzar do to prepare for 
the arrival, that would not require the presence of those for whom the preparations 
were made? 
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may be objected: if Kosters’ position is untenable, still Meyer’s 
view is not illogical, for while he connects the Sheshbazzar of 
Ezra with the Shenazzar of Chronicles, in both places he makes 
this personage the uncle of Zerubbabel. The objection to this is 
twofold: First, that, as has been seen, Meyer is wrong in holding 
that the author of Ezra does not identify them ; and second, that, 
while it seems a plausible combination to connect WYNIW with 
“aww, yet this is by no means proved, but is only a more or 
less probable hypothesis. But, granting that this combination is 
to be accepted, no argument can be founded on this passage in 
Chronicles, for the reason that beyond all question the present 
state of the text is very corrupt. Van Hoonacker proposes that 
we should read after the words ‘‘ Malchiram, and Pedaiah, and 
Shenazzar ’’ [properly sons of Shealtiel, not brothers], ‘‘ Zerub- 
babel his name’’ (but slightly amended from the disconnected 
words *}19¥/1 933° in the next verse). There are many things 
to commend this emendation; it simplifies all the difficulties of 
the passage, and it most easily explains the origin of the present 
corruptions. However, it is at best a conjecture, and therefore is 
not to be argued from. But it serves this very useful purpose, to 
emphasize the fact that no conclusions as to the phenomena of 
Ezra can be drawn from this passage as we now have it. While 
this second argument may not, then, be relied upon to prove the 
present contention, it at least serves to withdraw the only support 
from the rival theory that Sheshbazzar was a Davidie prince dis- 
tinct from Zerubbabel. For with this external evidence lacking, 
there is absolutely nothing to favor the theory ; antecedent proba- 
bility wouid then favor rather the earlier view of Stade, Kuenen 
and Kosters, that Sheshbazzar was a foreigner. 

(iz?) The last argument in favor of ‘‘ the Chronicler’s ’’ correct- 
ness in identifying these leaders is that drawn from the names 
themselves. Zerubbabel is probably a combination of the Hebrew 
words YY (Qal pass. part. fr. YW) and 933, the ‘ begotten of 
Babylon ”’ (7.e., at Babylon), in which ‘‘ the curious elision of the 
aspirate we can best account for by referring to the Babylonian 
mode of pronunciation in which the elision or suppression of the 
Y occurred.’’* Sheshbazzar is probably a contraction from 
Shamash-bal-uzur, or from Sin-bal-uzur, ‘‘ Shamash (or, Sin) pro- 
tect the son!’’f Now the fact that of these two unusual names, 
one of them without a parallel in Hebrew records, the other par- 


’ 


*Schrader, Cun. Inser., Vol. ii, p. 66. 

+ Van Hoonacker prefers the former ; Meyer, the latter. Meyer defends his con- 
nection of “JY with “30, against the criticism of Lohr (in 7’ heol. Rundschau, Feb., 
98, p. 186), in a special contribution on the subject (in the same publication, pp. 
339ff., No. 3, Shesh. u. Shen.) 
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alleled but once; and the further fact that this single parallel— 
Belteshazzar—is borne by one who had also a Hebrew name, viz., 
Di v 

extremely probable that Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar are only 
two names for a single person. And this conclusion is further con- 
firmed when it is observed, first, that this person is uniformly 
called Sheshbazzar when he is spoken of in his official relation to 
the foreign court. but elsewhere, in his Jewish connections, is 
called Zerubbabel; and second, that, as the grandson of King 
Jehoiachin, he was certainly brought up at the court of Babylon 
(ef. 2 Kings xxv. 27-30), and such a name as ‘‘ Born-at-Babylon ”’ 
would be meaningless in such a circle. From the Jewish stand- 
point it was a noteworthy fact that this future head of the Davidic 
family was born at Babylon, and this name was very naturally 
given the child. But from the Babylonian standpoint the name 
was absurd: were not all his companions ‘‘ Zerubbabels ’’ in fact, 
as much as he? Hence the inherent probability that Zerubbabel 
had also a Babylonian name, and the superficiality, in this particu- 
lar case, of such a remark as that with which Meyer disposes of 
the identification-theory: ‘‘ The identification of two persons of 
different name is always a resource of despair.’’* 

Returning then to v. 2 and 16, what is the united testimony of 
these two verses as to the beginning of work onthetemple? The 
answer is now simple and direct. Sheshbazzar, who is the same 
as Zerubbabel, ‘‘ laid the foundations ’’ of the temple under com- 
mand of Cyrus, and, some seventeen years later, ‘‘ began to build 
the house of God.’’ The significance of this testimony is very 
great ; its importance cannot be overrated in the solution of the 
question, How are Ezra iii and the prophet Haggai to be harmon- 
ized? For, be it observed, the interpretation which Schrader puts 
upon ver, 16 is quite untenable, and has never found adherents. 
The context and the language of the verse itself allow us here 
but one interpretation of the word ‘‘ then,’’ with which the verse 
begins. It was immediately upon the command of Cyrus that 
Sheshbazzar ‘‘ came ;’’ and the intimate collocation of the words 
‘came ’’ and ‘‘ laid ’’ (with asyndeton), to which Schrader himself 
calls attention, proves conclusively that the sequence of action 
throughout was close and immediate. 

What then, it may be asked, is to be said of the assertion that 
the building had been a continuous process since that first begin- 
ning? But does the verse say this? Or does it say something 
else very much like this, which is nevertheless not open to the 
same objection? The Aramaic text says simply: [IN7D) 
* Ent d. Jud., p. 7. 
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DoW NOV NIDA IW. The Hithpe’el participle of NJ3 is 
the cardinal point in dispute. It certainly means, ‘‘ it is (or, was) 
being builded,’’ or, in better English, ‘‘ it has been in building.’’ 
Must this word, however, be pressed here to its strictest meaning 
so as to justify the interpretation that building operations were 
going on ‘‘ from then until now ?’’ Or may it not be used here in 
a looser manner, precisely as in English we use the phrase ‘‘ in 
building,’’ to signify that the building, once begun, was in a state 
or condition of being builded ‘‘ from then until now?’’ When 
we say, for example, that York Minster was several hundred years 
in building, do we mean that work upon it was continuous from 
the laying of the first stone to the completion of the last architec- 
tural feature? Or, if objection be made to this illustration, on 
the ground that we now naturally view such a process as a unit 
after its completion, it may be replied that the same expression 
may equally well be used of an interrupted operation in the midst 
of which we ourselves stand. When Cologne Cathedral was at 
length finished in recent years after centuries of waiting, it would 
be perfectly natural during the period of resumed activity to have 
remarked concerning it that it had been in building for centuries 
and was not yet completed. Nor may it be objected that this is 
only English usage. For it is not primarily a question of lan- 
guage, but of a particular way of conceiving of an operation. And 
it cannot be established that N33 is any more strict in its meaning 
than its English equivalent. 

So much for the proof that the sentence may mean nothing 
more than a lengthy but suspended process. But beyond this, it 
is clearly indicated that the sentence must be limited to this inter- 
pretation. For the very fact that the ‘‘ laying of the founda- 
tions’? is expressly mentioned, and thus distinguished from the 
rest of the work, proves that there was a distinguishing somewhat, 
marking off the one operation trom the other. And what could 
this have been, save the period of suspended operation? Thus we 
find that, so far from contradicting the information given us in 
chap. iii and v. 2, this verse furnishes us with the only intimation 
in the Book of Ezra, from any pen besides that of ‘‘ the Chroni- 
cler,’’ that the building of the temple was an interrupted work 
with two distinct stages.* 

Finally, the alleged contradiction between this verse and ver. 2 
is entirely obviated by a proper understanding of the s¢/wation 


* The solutions proposed by others do not appear satisfactory. One is that Tattenai 
misunderstood what the Jews told him. Another, that of Meyer (p. 44), is that 
the Jews deliberately deceived Tattenai, in order to make the legitimacy of their 
undertaking appear more firmly rooted in Cyrus’ patronage. 
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presupposed in each. And by a due consideration of the peculiar 
conformation of the ground, the topography of the temple-area, it 
is possible to read into the words a narrative of events which 
commends every statement as natural in the circumstances presup- 
posed. It is submitted that this phase of the subject has been 
left too much in the background by critical writers, and the whole 
matter has been made a quarrel about words. In view of the 
local conditions imposed upon all building operations, the follow- 
ing statement will, it is believed, furnish not only a natural repre- 
sentation of the course which this building of the temple musi 
have followed, but also a reasonable explanation of the language 
used by the various Biblical writers, and just to that extent a vin- 
dication of them. In the second month of the second year (about 
May, 537 B.C.) the preliminary labor was begun, looking toward 
the restoration of the ruined sanctuary. This consisted doubtless 
in the clearing away of the rubbish upon the site of the temple 
proper, and the leveling of this circumscribed portion of the tem- 
ple-area to receive the structure itself. Then, certainly as soon as 
it was possible to do so, the cornerstone of the foundation* on 
which the temple itself was to be reared was laid amidst great 
celebrations, in which both sorrow and joy were evinced by the 
people at sight of this, the first promise that the new house of 
God was to be built. In addition to this foundation of the tem- 
ple-structure, there remained the work of clearing away the débris 
that must have covered the whole of the sacred area, and the 
repairing of those injuries to the great substructures which inevit- 
ably resulted from the violent overthrow of city and temple by 
Nebuchadnezzar. There was thus a great amount of work to be 
done, and it must have continued but a short time, until the influ- 
ences brought to bear from without by the Samaritan opposition 
put a stop to the whole work, and left all in the confusion of a 
great stone-quarry. Not until Darius’ reign did circumstances 
favor the resumption of work on this once-cherished project. Even 
then the people said: ‘‘ The time to build the house of the Lord is 
not yet come ’’ (Hag. i. 2). But, stirred by Haggai and Zecha- 
riah, the leaders, spiritual and temporal, put hand to the work and 
made a fresh start. Again there was a preliminary stage devoted 
to clearing away the rubbish. More than a third as long a period 
had elapsed since the first attempt as had separated that from the 
temple’s destruction. Hence there need be no surprise that just 
such another beginning had to be made in 520 asin 537. Moreover, 
it is quite possible that actual violence bad been visited by the 

* This is what Schick terms the Unterbau ; itis said to have been 6 ells in height. 
(Cf. Die Stiftshiitte, ete., p. 104, pp. 100ff). 
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enemies of the Jews upon their undertaking. This may not indeed 
be comparable to the Babylonian destruction in the extent of 
damage done to the great substructure, yet certainly in the harm 
done to the temple itself it would not yield to the earlier misfor- 
tune. Meyer acknowledges this: ‘‘ That even if the cornerstone 
had been laid in 538 and the building then had come to a stand- 
still, the Jews should begin again, eighteen years later, in the 
year 520, with the laying of the cornerstone, is surely perfectly 
natural; we at the present day would not do otherwise.’’* In the 
end, after four years of apparently uninterrupted labor, the new 
temple was finished and dedicated amidst general rejoicing. 

This representation of the course of events obviously fits the data 
of v. 2 and 16. Zerubbabel and Jeshua really began to build the 
house in 520, for it had never risen above its foundation; it would 
have been positively wrong to insert any of the words which 
Schrader suggests as necessary to the completion of the idea. 
And at the same time, the evidences of repairs on the temple-area, 
manifestly made years before, were sufficient to persuade Tattenai 
in 519(?) that the work as a whole dated from Oyrus’ time, and 
that the temple had ‘‘ been in building since that time.’’ Will it 
prove that the data in the other witnesses find an equally natural 
explanation by this means ? 

(2) The testimony of Haggai. 

In Haggai, Schrader appeals to the following passages: For a 
negative support to his theory, i. 2, 4, 8, 14, and for a positive 
argument, ii. 15-19. The former may be dismissed at once. They 
simply show that the temple was yet to be built when Haggai 
delivered his first prophecy, in the sixth month of 520. The last is 
the passage which has received by far the most attention. It is 
in itself a difficult passage, but, in addition to this, there is a 
peculiar wording at just the critical point for our discussion. 
Van Hoonackert and Kosterst are the protagonists for the rival 
interpretations of these verses. The latter maintains that we are 
expressly told by the prophet that the foundation of the temple 
was laid on the very day when Haggai was delivering his dis- 
course, the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month, while the 
former critic denies the possibility of this interpretation. The 
question centres in the signification of the particle 199, ver. 18. 
Van Hoonacker asserts that in this compound temporal conjune- 
tion, each part should be given its own proper force, in such man- 


* See also Eerdmans, in Theol. Tijds., '95, pp. 182ff.: ‘‘ The double laying of foun- 
dations is least of all a difficulty.” , 

+ Cf. Zorobabel et le Second Temple, pp. 78ff.; also Nouv. Htudes, pp. 105ff. 

t Cf. Het Herstel, pp. 5-9. 
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ner that the thought of the hearer is first directed to the point of 
time from which it is then to take its departure. The sense of 
the clause so introduced he renders into Latin thus: “ usque inde a 
die templi fundati."’ Kosters contests the truth of this assertion 
and claims, on the other hand, that it the prophet had intended 
to produce this effect upon the mind of his hearers, he would have 
used a simpler and commoner way of expressing his thought. 
But apart from the particular force of this particle, the two critics 
are at variance also as to the time intendcd. Even if Van Hoon- 
acker’s contention in the former respect were defensible, this 
would still, Kosters thinks, prove nothing in favor of the day 
mentioned in Ezra iii—for to that occasion the former critic refers 
the thought of the prophet as the lerminus a quo. 

In this debate it is difficult to feel any very deep concern; and 
this for the reason that there seems to be nothing at stake, from 
an historical standpoint. As a question of exegetical difficulty it 
is a matter of interest. The interpretation of 199 advocated so 
spiritedly by Van Hoonacker does in fact seem preferable to the 
contrary view, which makes no distinction between the use of this 
particle and of the simple ff. Yet even so, we are not directed by 
the prophet’s discourse to any day in the distant past. Kosters is 
in the main right in holding that even if 199 has the force which 
his opponent assigns to it, still the day referred to is in the recent 
past. Disagreement must be expressed only on the date to be 
adopted. It is the twenty-first of the seventh month (or possibly 
a few days earlier), the date of Haggai’s second discourse, rather 
than the twenty-fourth of the sixth month, to which the founda- 
tion-laying of the temple is to be assigned. But here there is no 
real difficulty from any contradiction with Ezra iii. The founda- 
tion of the temple was actually laid on the day to which Haggai 
refers. For the prophet, that was the only foundation-laying with 
which he was concerned. And for the people, there was no danger 
of confounding this with the similar event seventeen years before, 
which had proved a fiasco. The less said of that event the 
better ; for from the moment that the people actually began the 
work, Haggai’s mission was a mission of cheer and comfort. 

(3) The testimony of Zechariah (i—viii). 

Of the four passages in Zechariah, viz., i. 16, iv. 9, vi. 12f., viii. 
9, to which Schrader appealed, all are abandoned by Kosters 
except the last. ‘‘ If pressed (desnoods), these texts admit of the 
interpretation that the foundation of the temple had been laid a 
number of years before.’’* He confines himself to the last. On 
the contrary, Wellhausen abandons all except iv. 9. The unsatis- 


* Het Herstel, pp. 9-14. 
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factory character of these passages as proofs that Ezra iii is unhis- 
torical is thus exposed by the very diversity of judgment passed 
on them by the friends of the argument. And in fact, an exam- 
ination of each of them yields at most nothing more than testi- 
mony to the fact that the cornerstone of the temple was laid in the 
second year of Darius, a fact not only readily granted, but even 
an essential part of ‘‘the Chronicler’s’’ version of the history. 
Whether Van ILoonacker is right or wrong in his interpretation of 
viii. 9 is not for the present discussion an essential question. In 
the writer’s opinion, he is not correct in his reference of DY to the 
second year of Cyrus; the ministries of Haggai and Zechariah 
were distinctly in the time of Darius, two decades later. At the 
same time, it is impossible to agree with Schrader and others in 
their denial of any real significance to AVIINY, ‘ that it might 
be built,’’ in the same verse. It seems to be an implicit allusion 
to the fiasco of Cyrus’ reign.* But be this as it may, the true 
solution of these questions is to be found, not by a search for 
doubtful allusions in the text of the prophets, but by the consider- 
ation of the topographical conditions, combined with the careful 
wording of all the historical narratives. Such a course, confirmed by 
its harmony with all the data, serves to vindicate the historical 
character of the chief event in Ezra iii, the undertakiny of the 
temple-building in Cyrus’ reign. 

Internal testimony to the credibility of wi. 1-iv. 8. 

The second assertion which Schrader defends in his treatise is 
that ad the elements of the narrative in ili. 1-iv. 5 are due either 
to a borrowing from sources still known to us, or else to the free 
invention of the writer’s fancy. Schrader devotes sixteen pages 
to the analysis of this passage and the assignment of its various 
statements to their true sources, as he conceives the author to have 
operated. But in a later work, Schrader has saved his opponents 
the trouble of disproving his earlier argument. In his Cuned/orm 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament,t he discusses the mention of 
Esarhaddon as a colonizer of Samaria in iv. 2, and reaches the con- 
clusion that this statement is not a mistake, as he had previously sup- 
posed, but is independently verified by a cylinder of that Assy- 
rian monarch. Ina footnote he explicitly says; ‘‘ I need scarcely 
say that, in accordance with the above documentary data, I aban- 
don the doubts I formerly raised, in Studien und Kritiken, respect- 
ing a second colonization of Samaria distinct from the former one 


* The parallel instances of meaningless infinitives cited by Schrader do not seem 
to be true parallels. (So also judge Hitzig, Wright, Bredenkamp, cited by 
Kohler). 

+ Vol. ii, pp. 61ff. 
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carried out under Sargon-Salmanassar.’’ Here is a manly retrac- 
tion of opinion which leaves nothing to be desired in the direc- 
tion of a vindication of the author of Ezraiv. 2. One can only 
wish that he had stated also his opinion of the bearing of this 
admission upon the general credibility of the whole section now 
under discussion. But even without Schrader’s opinion, each critic 
is at liberty to draw from it his own conclusions. The point of 
the assertion is already broken that all the elements of the narra- 
tive (not derived from preserved sources) are unhistorical. And if 
one such element—and that, be it remembered, the only one to 
which the test of ancient monuments has been applied—has proved 
to be historical, this circumstance is certainly of very great weight 
in the estimate of the general value of this writer’s untested in- 
formation. It proves that he had sources of information unknown 
to us, whatever those sources may have been. And if the radical 
critic, once anxious to show the absolute similarity and close con- 
nection of iv. 1-5 with chap. iii, now insists that the former shall 
be separated from the latter, so that the confirmatory force of the 
mention of Esar-haddon shall not be extended over more than its 
immediate context, then let it be so. Let chap. iii stand on its 
own merits. But even so, the narrative there related bears every 
mark of historicity. 

This has already been seen to be true in respect to the great 
outstanding fact of the chapter, the foundation-laying. It is no 
less true with regard to the less prominent events. Of these, the 
one which occupies the greatest amount of space is the erection of 
an altar and the formal resumption of the sacrificial ritual as 
described in iii. 2-6. Meyer, in spite of his categorical denial of 
the historical value of the chapter, is yet compelled to say :* ‘‘ The 
fact that the altar was erected immediately after the return is not 

. . to be doubted, even though there were no tradition on the 
subject ; ” and again, ‘‘ An altar can never have been lacking on 
the site of the temple from the time that Jerusalem was again 
inhabited.’’ And what is true of Meyer is true also of nearly all 
critics. The fact is in itself so inherently probable that to doubt 
itis an absurdity. Moreover, in addition to this general proba- 
bility, the fact is completely established by another Biblical wit- 
ness. The language of Haggai in ii. 11ff. proves that the ritual 
was in operation long before the temple was completed ;and in 
ver. 14 of the same chapter direct reference is made to the altar, 
the erection of which is described in Ezra iii. Haggai says: 
‘* And that which they offer there is unclean.’’ Here we have 
then another confirmation of the historicity of our chapter which 


* Ent. d. Jud., pp. 73, 45. 
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Schrader overlooked, but which later critics have had to acknowl- 
edge.* 

Again, in ver. 7, the fact that the same methods of obtaining 
materials and skilled workmen are ascribed to the builders of the 
second temple as are elsewhere ascribed to the builders of the first 
temple, has been used as an argument against the credibility of 
this chapter. Some critic has well remarked that it seems far more 
probable that a postexilic writer should have had trustworthy 
information on the manner of erection of Zerubbabel’s temple, 
which was standing when he wrote, than on that of Solomon, 
erected 500 years earlier; and that if the writer erroneously im- 
puted the methods used in one undertaking to the other, we can 
more easily suppose that these methods were projected from the 
nearer into the more remote past than vice versa. But apart from 
this, we have no reason to doubt the historicity of either account. 
What was the best (and perhaps the necessary) course for one 
builder to pursue was equally the best course for the other. And 
the very fact that Solomon’s temple had been built by these 
methods, made it more likely that those who sought only to 
replace his structure as nearly as possible should adopt the same 
methods. If the Atstorian of the second building can be held by 
critics to have followed the historian of the first building, how 
much more would the later builders themselves have copied the 
earlier builders ! 

Moreover, there is external support in other Biblical narratives 
for this account also. In vi. 4, in the edict of Cyrus ‘‘ concerning 
the house of God,’’ we read special directions regarding stones 
and timber, the expense of which was to be defrayed ‘‘ out of the 
king’s house.’’ Accordingly, in ili. 7, ‘‘ masons’’ and ‘‘ carpen- 
ters ’’ are mentioned, answering to the two materials of construc- 
tion named in the edict. And the ‘‘ meat and drink and oil”’ 
were undoubtedly those natural products of the land which would 
have been collected from the Jews as a part of their imperial 


* Kosters attempts to show that iii. 3-6 cannot be a unit, because ver. 4 ‘‘ breaks 
the connection ’’ and introduces a ‘‘ hopeless confusion ’’ regarding the day when 
regular offerings were resumed. As to the latter charge—the ‘‘ hopeless confusion ”’ 
is only the product of a singularly narrow and illiberal interpretation of the lan- 
guage used ; Van Hoonacker has shown (Nowo. Etudes, pp. 146f.) that these verses 
admit of a most natural exegesis, and that ver. 5 requires the presence of ver. 4, 
which therefore cannot be an interpolation. And as to the ‘‘ breaking the connec- 
tion ’’—the object which Kosters had in making this indefensible assertion (viz. 
to get rid of the mention of the feast of tabernacles, which occurs in the seventh 
month) would not be attained even if ver. 4 could be shown to be an interpolation ; 
for ver. 6, whose presence in the text is required in order to argue ver. 4 out of it, 
does itself mention the ‘‘seventh month,’’ precisely as ver. 1, and thus justifies the 
author for adopting ver. 1 from Neh. viii. 1. 


39 
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taxes (probably = 193 in the technical phrase J97) 193 i173), 
but which were graciously remitted by Cyrus as his contribution 
toward the erection of the temple of Jehovah.* Thus iii. 7 simply 
presents to us a picture of Cyrus’ decree in practical operation. 
And that the Jewish community at this period had to go outside 
its own borders for suitable timber for large constructions is prob- 
ably shown by Neh. ii. 8. So also at the time of the fall of Jeru- 
salem, we read of timber brought to the temple from the Lebanon, 
out of which Johannes ‘‘ the zealot ’’ constructed ‘‘ towers ’’ for 
inilitary purposes. t 

Thus whatever statement of this section we examine, we find it 
tallying with that view of the situation which antecedent proba- 
bility and other sources of information require us to accept. 
Every element in the narrative that from its nature is capable of 
verification is abundantly and sometimes surprisingly verified by 
the results of candid criticism and comparison. And such minor 
details as cannot be treated thus are nevertheless fully vindicated 
by the general character of credibility which the whole narrative 
has received by the successful tests. There 1s in fact no middle 
ground between the extreme of historical skepticism presented to 
us in Kosters’ work and the practical acknowledgment that even 
‘¢ the Chronicler’s ’’ contributions to Ezra are historical and trust- 
worthy. 

II. Historicity of the narrative-sections of the second half of 
Ezra. 

The sections included under this head are vii. 1-10 and the 
whole of chap. x. As has already been seen, there is good reason 
to believe that portions of these sections, viz., vii. 6c-9 and x. 
1-19 are substantially the same as Ezra wrote them in his ‘‘ me- 
moirs,’’ but recast from the autobiographical into the historical 
form. If this were proved, then there would be no need to vin- 
dicate the historicity of the narrative therein contained. But a 
conjecture such as this can never be accepted in lieu of proof; it 
therefore becomes necessary to examine here, lastly, the histor- 
icity of these sections as a whole, at least in so far as they have 
been challenged in this respect. 

Chap. vil. 1-10 opens with a genealogy of Ezra, the character 
whose career is to occupy the reader’s attention in the remaining 


*See Meyer, Ent. d. Jud., pp. 24, 53, 68. 

+ See further Schick ( Die Stiftshiitte, ete., p. 222), who by a residence of over fifty 
years in Palestine certainly knows whereof he speaks: ‘‘ Since in the neighborhood 
of Jerusalem from the beginning and at all times and to the present day there 
have been but few high trees, the cedars [viz., those used in the time of Justinian] 
must have been brought from the Lebanon, as Solomon did for the first temple.’ 
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chapters of the book. This genealogy is very generally discred- 
ited by critics on two grounds: first, because Ezra is called the 
‘* son of Seraiah,’’ who was the chief-priest put to death by Nebu- 
chadnezzar at Riblah in 586, a century and a quarter before Ezra 
appears on the scene; and second, because the list of the high- 
priests of ancient Israel here given as Ezra’s ancestors is a worth- 
less catalogue of unhistorical personages. How the former argu- 
ment can be seriously put forward by a candid critic is a mystery. 
In view of the universal Semitic mode of thought in genealogical 
matters, in view of the constantly recurring usage of [3 as the 
equivalent of ‘‘ grandson”’ or ‘‘ descendant ’’ throughout the 
whole Old Testament, and in view of the natural explanation 
ready at hand for the omission, in the present case, of the inter- 
mediate links between Ezra and Seraiah, viz., that the latter was 
the most recent hiyh-priestly ancestor of the former—in view of 
these considerations, there appears to be no force whatever in this 
objection. To suppose that the same writer who informs us that 
Kliashib, the high-priest in Ezra’s time, was the grandson of 
Jeshua, and that this Jeshua was in turn the grandson of Seraiah, 
should at the same time let those four generations be paralleled in 
Kzra’s genealogy by a single leap, requires a far greater degree of 
credulity than the simple alternative supposition. And as to the 
latter argument, it need only be remarked that it leads out into a 
larger field of discussion than the limits of the present task will 
permit us to enter. Suffice it to say that the position taken by 
this class of critics is one dictated by a peculiar, novel and un- 
proved representation of the whole history of ancient Israel, and 
that it involves a conception of the Biblical writers’ purposes and 
methods quite inconsistent with the moral law which they them- 
selves constantly magnify. 

The information given in vers. 6c-9 may be thussummarized: Ezra 
led a caravan of his fellow-exiles from Babylonia to Palestine in the 
seventh year of Artaxerxes, and he had the approval of the king 
in this undertaking. The facts of Ezra’s return and of the royal 
favor are guaranteed as historical by the succeeding document and 
memoirs. The only statement that has been questioned is the 
chronological notice. First, Kosters has denied the correctness of 
the ‘* seventh year.’’ But in this he has not been followed by 
other critics.* If, as has been seen, iv. 12 refers to the band that 
Ezra led back as having already arrived in Jerusalem when those 


* Kosters attempts an explanation of why the redactor ‘‘chose’’ the seventh 
year. As Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem came thirteen years «fter his 
first visit, so Ezra must have come thirteen years before that first visit of Nehe- 
miah. Is this submitted seriously, or in jest? 
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events took place, then the date of Ezra’s return cannot have 
been far from 458, either one way or the other. Add to this the 
consideration that Ezra, who gives so particularly all the chrono- 
logical notices of his trip (cf. viii. 15, 81, 82, 33), must certainly 
have given above all else the date of his departure from Babylon, 
and there is left no ground whatever for suspicion that vii. 7f. is 
untrustworthy. The very fact that it is given twice over is no 
small indication of the writer's certainty as to the true date. But, 
second, those who accept the year as correctly given have never- 
theless expressed doubt as to the accuracy of the day mentioned 
in ver. 9. ‘* Upon the first day of the first month,’’ we read, 
mo ypoan ID’ NXT from Babylon, and on the first day of the 
fifth month came he to Jerusalem.’’ The words left untranslated 
are preferably to be pointed so as to read with the LXX.: abdrdg 
eHeuekiwos tiv dvd6acw, ‘*he founded (¢.e., made the initial move 
toward) the ascent.’’ This statement, some have asserted,* stands 
in direct contradiction to viii. 18, where we read: ‘‘ Then we 
departed from the river of Ahava on the twelfth day of the first 
month.’’ But there are the best of reasons for believing that the 
author of vii. 9 was precisely right in giving as the date the first 
day of the first month. For the peculiar form of expression used 
by him seems to indicate plainly that he had in mind a prelimt- 
nary start, which was worthy of mention, yet was not the final 
departure of the caravan. This first move of importance consisted 
in Ezra’s departure from Babylon, the capital, with such of the 
Jews as lived there ; it was certainly worthy of mention, and must 
have been specified in Ezra’s recollections. Again, the actual 
departure of the caravan had to be from some general rendezvous 
to which the Jews of all Babylonia might repair. Such a place 
the city of Babylon was not, but the ‘‘ river of Ahava’’ was. 
Finally, if Rawlinson be correct in his identification of this locality 
with the ‘‘ Avva’’ or ‘‘Ivvah”’ of 2 Kings xvii. 24, xix. 13 
(called by the Greeks ‘‘ Is’’), then there is furnished a striking 
confirmation of the accuracy of the date in question. For we are 
informed by Herodotus that this place was reckoned as eight days’ 
journey from Babylon. Add to this figure the three days’ encamp- 
ment mentioned in viii. 15 and we are brought exactly to the 
twelfth day, the date given by Ezra for the departure from Ahava. 
But in any case there is no contradiction between vii. 9 and viii. 
31, for they certainly speak of two different points of departure. 
Besides, the first day of a new year is in itself a probable date for 
the first movement toward the realization of that great object for 
which Ezra had long been striving. The average advanced critic 


*So Meyer, Ent. d. Jud., p. 92, note 1. 
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would be the last to deny that Ezra was a strict observer of times 
and seasons. 

Chap. x is not challenged as to its historicity by any critic of 
eminence. All recognize in it a more or less complete revision of 
material contained in Ezra’s personal narrative. There are a num- 
ber of eritical questions of considerable importance which this 
chapter raises, but they are all concerned with the exegesis of 
certain obscure passages, or with the deductions to be drawn from 
facts already granted to be historical. 


The task of examining the Book of Ezra as to the historicity of 
its several parts has now been completed. The one great out- 
standing corollary of the conclusions reached is the inestimable 
value of the book as an historical source. This thought forces 
itself more and more impressively upon the mind of the student 
of that period. Outside of the few and often obscure allusions to 
contemporaneous events which we find scattered here and there 
in the prophecies of Iaggai and Zechariah, these ten chapters of 
Ezra contain the only information that we possess regarding the 
course of Israel’s history for nearly a hundred years, from the 
middle of the sixth to the middle of the fifth century. And that 
this was a most critical period in the national and religious life of 
the Jews will hardly be denied by even the most skeptical of his- 
torical critics. The very fact that the great event which marked 
the opening of the period could be negated with even a show of 
plausibility is a revelation of the importance of our book. Since 
Meyer’s epoch-making work appeared, however, a firm basis has 
been established, on which future conservative scholarship may 
build. And the prediction is ventured that the one remaining 
step which Meyer refused to take, and yet really took—the vindi- 
cation of the author of the present Book of Ezra—will soon be 
generally seen to be the only logical course for those who are 
prepared to follow Meyer in all his consciously defended positions. 
In the meantime, the days for critical eccentricities in handling 
the history of the postexilic period are passed. With the sixth 
century we stand on firm historical ground. Until Meyer’s Ent- 
stehung des Judenthums has been thoroughly answered, there is no 
room for new theories of the origin of Judaism; and Wellhau- 
sen’s failure to answer it and the inherent strength of Meyer's 
position unite to assure us that there is no danger that this will 
ever be accomplished. 

PRINCETON. JAMES OscaR Boyp. 
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THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


LL eyes have lately been turned to South Africa. The 
war, with its hideous legacy of ‘‘ malice and meanness and 
falsehood and folly,’’ has been dragging its slow lengthalong. In 
many quarters the Boer is still considered a monstrum horrendum, 
informe, ingens, cut lumen ademptum. It is timely, therefore, that 
something should be said about the Church of the Boer. The 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa is the Church of the 
Boer; for Dutch South Africa, from Table Bay to the Limpopo, 
is one large family. The bonds of kinship are strong, so strong 


f=} ] 


that if one member suffers the whole body quivers with pain. 
The writer of this article has frequently been asked in time past 
to contribute a paper to this REVIEW on the Church he has served 
for more than twenty-five years. In doing so at this particular 
juncture, his article must necessarily assume somewhat of the 
character of an apologia pro ecclesia sua 


I. THE Boer. 


The Boers are no barbarians, as their enemies have been wont 
to describe them. Three European nations, at least, have contrib- 
uted their share to the formation of the Boer-character—the 
Dutch, the French and the German. ‘‘ They are men of our own 
race,’’ says the historian of South Africa; ‘‘ of that sturdy 
Nether-Teuton stock which peopled England and Scotland, as 
well as the delta of the Rhine. With the main stream of their 
Batavian blood had indeed mingled many rivulets not of Batavian 
source, but the stubborn current had flowed on unchanged, absorb- 
ing and assimilating them all. First and most important was a 
tributary of Huguenot origin, which before the middle of the 
eighteenth century was completely absorbed. Larger in volume, 
but more easily assimilated, was a tributary from lands now in- 
cluded in the German empire.”* A strong Scotch element also, even 
stronger than the German, may be traced in the blood of the 
settlers who made the Dutch Republics their home. Dr. Muller, 


* Theal, History of the Boers, p. 59. - 
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Consul-General of the Free State at The Hague, has declared that 
on examination of the registration lists of the country represented 
by him, it appeared that sixty-eight per cent. of the names were 
Dutch, twelve per cent. French, twelve and five-tenths per cent. 
Scotch, three and five-tenths per cent. German, and three and five- 
tenths per cent. Scandinavian, Italian, etc. All these, however, 
have been assimilated. Dutch is the language of the Republics, 
though English is everywhere spoken. 

The Dutch Boer might have been conciliated; a united South 
Africa could have been the result. But the history of the Cape of 
Good Hope has been a long series of misunderstandings and mis- 
takes, of promises unfulfilled, of hopes unrealized. The antipathy 
is mutual. The English traveler, telling his marvelous tales of ad- 
ventures, describes the Boer as ignorant, illiterate, dirty, indolent, 
bigoted and deceitful. The Boer pictures the Englishman as 
‘‘ arrogant above all other mortals, as insatiable in the pursuit of 
wealth, as regardless of the rights of others, and as viewing every- 
thing with an eye jaundiced by national prejudice.’’** The Boer 
has a long tale of grievances against the British nation. From 
Slachter’s Nek in 1815, where five Dutchmen were executed in the 
most barbarous fashion, to the Jameson raid in 1895, the Boer has 
found in England an aggressor disputing his rights. The attempt 
to bombard the Republicans into affection for the British Crown 
promises to be as great a failure as the desire to avenge Majuba 
has been for the peace and prosperity of South Africa. 

In religion the Boer is a Calvinist. The creeds of his Church 
are those of the Reformed Church in America. The milder the- 
ology of the Heidelberg Catechism is supplemented by the sterner 
decrees of the Synod of Dort and qualified by the martyr-confes- 
sion of Guido de Bray (Confessio Belgica). The Boer is intensely 
conservative, but with that Calvinistic love of freedom so char- 
acteristic of the nations which embraced the Reformed faith 
in the sixteenth century.t There is, or rather used to be—for the 
Boer’s uncompromising Calvinism is undergoing slight modifica- 
tions, not in substance, but in form and outward manifestation—an 


*Theal, Story of the Nations Series, p. 116. 

+ Mr. Meldrum, in his admirable book Holland and the Hollanders, thus speaks 
of the Dutch: ‘“‘The Dutch are almost immoderate sticklers for their rights. It 
is a disagreeable quality and earns for the Dutchman the reputation of being hard 
and ungracious, whereas in reality he is one of the most obliging and often one of the 
most generousof men. There is no impression of the Dutch borne in more strongly 
than that.’’ The writer instances the ‘‘amazing indignation ’’ of the Dutch over the 
Zola trial. ‘‘It was so fierce and widespread, and it was so enduring. It simply 
blazed out at what they considered so flagrant a travesty of justice.’’? To under- 
stand the Cape Dutch this passage should be read and pondered. 
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Old Testament coloring in his modes of thought and expression. 
The righteousness of God and His sovereignty stood out as land- 
marks in the Boer’s theology. The Psalms of David for many 
years were more acceptable to him than hymns of modern date. 
The religious poetry of Sluiter, the ponderous theology of 
i Brakel, the awe-inspiring ‘‘ Donderslag der goddeloozen ’’ (Thun- 
derclap of the impious) were the spiritual literature upon which 
the forefathers of the modern Boer were reared. But in all his 
wanderings—and what a wanderer has he been, from 1836 onwards, 
when he traveled northwards into unknown wilds to escape the 
Englishman, who, in his opinion, had wronged his kith and kin | 
—his Bible was his chosen companion. In the ‘‘ Staats-Museum ”’ 
at Pretoria the visitor will see the quaint old Bible with its 
strange, medieval pictures, ‘‘ fearfully and wonderfully made,’’ 
which the Boer leader, Pieter Retief, carried with him till he fell 
under the dreadful assegai of the Zulu. 

Those Psalms were the Boer’s comfort in days of darkness and 
despair. Mr. Winston Churchill has given us a description of 
that memorable gathering on the night of his capture, when his 
captors sang their evening hymn on the field of battle—a weird 
grandeur which deeply impressed that versatile war-correspon- 
dent. When Cronjé was surrounded and the first onslaught on 
the 3000 Boers was made by 50,000 English, a young man fresh 
from one of our colleges, son of a Dutch clergyman, true to the 
traditions of his fathers started a Dutch hymn, whose mournful 
strain was taken up all along the line, until it rippled away into a 
swelling tide of sound, awe-inspiring and sublime. This is what 
he sang: 

Ruwe stormen magen woeden : 
Alles om mij heen zij Nacht. 

God, mijn God, zal mij behoeden: 
God houdt voor mijn heil de wacht. 

Moet ik lang Zijn hulp verbeiden, 
Zijne liefde blijft mij leiden: 

Door een Nacht, hoe zwart, hoe dicht, 
Voert Hij mij in ’t eeuwig Licht. 


What though storms are fiercely raging, 
Darkness round me, terrors wild ; 
God, my God, will safely keep me, 
God Himself protects His child! 
Seems His help awhile delayed, 
Yet He keeps me undismayed, 
He through blackest, densest Night 
Leads me to His glorious Light. 


When in their early wanderings the Boers were hemmed in by 
the Zulus—December 16, 1838—and help from man was out of 
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reach, one of their leaders—a veritable Joshua—old Char! Cilliers, 
‘* stood up on the front of his wagon, Bible in hand, and calling 
upon those who were preparing for battle, he asked them whether, 
if God were that day to save them, they would indeed serve Him 
and be His people and vow ever to observe that day in remem- 
brance of God’s mercy. And then, standing there uncovered, he 
led the people in prayer and covenanted with God that if He 
would save them from the hands of the heathen, the Lord should 
be their God. For more than thirty years afterwards that day 
was never forgotten by him, but spent as a day of prayer and con- 
fession of the sins of his people.’’* ‘‘ One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.’’ History repeats itself. When the Scot- 
tish Covenanters met Claverhouse and his dragoons at the swamps 
of Drumclog, they marched down the hill to the fatal morass 
singing to the half- plaintive, half-triumphant ‘‘ Martyrs,’’ that 
sublime Psaln— 
In Judah’s land God is well known, 
His name’s in Israel great: 


In Salem is His Tabernacle, 
In Zion is His seat. 


There arrows of the bow He brake, 
The shield, the sword, the war, 

More glorious Thou than hills of prey, 
More excellent art far.t 


Our picture of the Boers is by no means overdrawn. Excep- 
tions there are. Who ever judges a nation’s character by the 
exceptions? Governors, statesmen, travelers have held a similar 
opinion of them. One of the latest and one of the earliest may 
here be mentioned. Mr. Gladstone, denouncing the policy which 
led to Transvaal annexation in 1877, said that the Transvaal was 
a country ‘‘ where we have chosen most unwisely, I am tempted 
to say insanely, to place ourselves in the strange predicament of 
the free subjects of a monarchy going to coerce the free subjects 
of a republic and to compel them to accept a citizenship which 
they decline and refuse.’ The Boers he characterized as ‘‘ a 
people vigorous, obstinate and tenacious even as we are ourselves ;” 
and in amazement he asked: ‘‘ Is it not wonderful to those who 
are freemen and consider that freedom is an essential condition of 
civil life, and that without it you can have nothing great and noth- 
ing noble in political society, that we are led by an Administration, 
and led, I admit, by Parliament, to find ourselves in this position 
—that we are to march upon another body of freemen, and against 


* Catholic Presbyterian, 1879, p. 341. 
+ Dods, Covenanters, p. 251. 
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their will to subject them to despotic government?’’* This, one 
of the latest, agrees with one of the earliest utterances of a Brit- 
ish statesman. Sir Benjamin D'Urban, British Governor at the 
time of the great northern emigration of the Boers in 1836, 
described the emigrants as ‘‘ a brave, patient, industrious, orderly 
and religious people, the cultivators, the defenders and the tax 
contributors of the country.’’ 

When, therefore, atrocity-mongers magnify individual or collec- 
tive acts of cruelty into enormities characteristic of a race of 
brutalized savages, the truth-loving historian will not forget that 
testimonies in favor of the Boer are by no means wanting and by 
no means valueless. The Boers are not cruel by nature, instinct 
or tradition. Among their leaders have been men of the most 
exemplary character, who kept alive the religious traditions of 
their people, and frequently led them in worship on the Lord’s Day 
by camp-fire or in laager. That acts of cruelty have sometimes 
been perpetrated no one will deny. Two considerations, however, 
bear upon this point. In the early days of colonization the out- 
skirts of the area occupied by the Boers became the refuge of 
vagabonds from all parts of South Africa. ‘‘ Men capable of the 
most abominable cruelty, but possessing the quality of brute 
courage, roamed along the frontier nominally as hunters and 
traders, and their lawless deeds were attributed by people at a 
distance to the whole community.’’t No one, knowing history, 
will claim Jack the Ripper as a typical Englishman; nor maintain 
that Pecksniff, Pirate and Pharisee form a true character-sketch 
of John Bull. The Pecksniffian Pharisee does sometimes appear 
on the scene of British history. The cruel raider did at times 
make his appearance on the scene of Transvaal history. To 
hold a nation responsible for the acts of individuals is neither fair 
nor just. Another consideration bears with equal force upon this 
discussion. Cruelties are perpetrated in all wars. The provoca- 
tion under which the Boer suffered in his contests with native 
barbarians has been exceptionally great. Boer women and chil- 
dren have been murdered in cold blood; their corpses have been 
mutilated. Captives have been put to death by frightful torture. 
The Boer retaliated, and deeds were done which many even in the 
Boer ranks have deplored. On the other side, there are of course 
pages as dark in the story of British administration. Acts of the 
most diabolic cruelty have been performed in Africa under the 
protection of the British flag. Protests unheeded have been 
uttered by noble-minded men. Dr. Colenso, by no means a pre}- 


*See Justin McCarthy, History of Our Own Times, Vol. v, p. 44. 
t Theal, South Africa, p. 333. 
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udiced observer, writing to a friend during the Transvaai War of 
Independence in 1880, says: ‘‘ My conviction is very strong that 
the Boers have been most shamefully treated. As to their treat- 
ment of the natives, the Boers have done nothing so horrible as 
killing hundreds of women and children by dynamite or gun- 
cotton in the caves of Intombe.’’ The reference is to ‘‘ bricks of 
gun-cotton or dynamite thrown inside a walled-up cave by British 
forces, destroying 400 or 500 men, women and children who were 
in the inner recesses of the cave.’’* 

To those who have compared South African with American or 
Australasian colonization, it is interesting to notice that while in 
Australia the natives are slowly being swept away by the advanc- 
ing tide of white immigration, in South Africa, south of the 
Limpopo, the colored races are increasing at a prodigious rate. 
Mr. Hobson, a keen observer and impartial critic, wntes: ‘‘ The 
total white population south of the Zambesi cannot much exceed 
800,000; the blacks probably muster 8,000,000.’’ He quotes 
Dr. Theal, who says: ‘‘ A comparison between the number of 
people of the Bantu race south of the Limpopo half a century 
ago and to-day is somewhat startling, for it reveals the fact that 
the increase by natural means is without parallel elsewhere.’’ The 
Boers, instead of being the exterminators of the native races, are 
their preservers. They brought peace to the scattered tribes 
driven southward by the Matabele hosts. Under their protecting 
wing these miserable fugitives found the rest they sought. Under 
the Transvaal flag the Berlin and Hermannsburg Missionary Soci- 
eties have been prosecuting their labors for years, respected by the 
Boers and respecting the Government which has supported their 
work, 


Il. Tae CourcH—EaARLY Days. 


From what has been said it will already appear that neither by 


nature nor tradition is the Boer antagonistic to missions. It does 
not therefore surprise us to find that the moment the Dutch set 
foot in South Africa, they strove according to their lights to 
advance the cause of Christianity. Johan van Riebeclx, the first 
Dutch commander, immediately after landing in 1652, offered up 
a prayer in which he expressed the desire that ‘‘ among these 
brutal men the true Reformed religion may be propagated and 
extended.’’ This prayer was thereafter repeated at every meet- 

* Life of Dr. Colenso, Vol. II. pp. 487, 533, 534. See also Dr. Kakeheen’s letter 
in the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant of December 18, and Dr. Kuyper’s article in 


the Revue des Deux Mondes of February, 1900. 
t War in South Africa, p. 279. 
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ing of Council. Van Riebeck, moreover, issued a proclamation 
on the day after his arrival, urging the little colony of whites to 
conciliate the natives in every way. ‘‘ If any one be found,” so 
ran one of the paragraphs, ‘‘ treating the natives harshly by strik- 
ing or injuring them, whether he be in the right or in the wrong, 
he will be punished before them all and condemned to receive 
fifty strokes with the cane, in order that the natives may be 
assured of our good will.’’ 

The spirit displayed by Van Riebeck was not singular; for in 
the memorial submitted to the Dutch East India Company by 
Leendert Jansz and Nicolaas Prodt, who had been shipwrecked at 
the Cape in 1648, the same desire was expressed. They urged a 
permanent settlement and trusted ‘‘ that many souls may be won 
for our Reformed religion and for God.’’ * In this too they were 
supported by some of the ablest Dutch theologians of the day. 
Prof. Hoornbeek, of Utrecht, maintained that ‘‘ God had given the 
Netherlands the privilege of founding colonies not merely for 
increasing their wealth, but in order to enable them to bring to the 
heathen the knowledge of the true God and thus yain them over 
to the true religion and also to civilization and morality.’’ Justus 
Heurnius, of Leyden, pleaded with the authorities ‘‘ that God had 
unclosed for the Netherlands the wealth of the Indies in order to 
extend the kingdom of Christ in the East. Equally interesting is 
the fact that Van Riebeck’s brother-in law, Pieter van der Stael, 
was one of the first to open a school for the natives with full sanc- 
tion and encouragement of the Governor. The miserable beach- 
rangers herding in miserable hovels on the slopes of the Lion’s 
Head were sought and found and brought under the influence of 
the Gospel. 

Facts like these go to prove that the early settlers recognized 
their duty to extend the kingdom of God in South Africa. Van 
Riebeck and his associates were not inspired by a merely merce- 
nary spirit. They honestly believed that Christianity was one of 
the factors, if not the main factor, in civilization. They were con- 
vinced that the Gospel alone was a bulwark against barbarism. 
No one will assert that they had enlightened views on the subject. 
To expect a nineteenth-century attitude toward missions in the 
middle of the seventeenth century would be an anachronism. 
The servants of the East India Company were children of their 
time and day, neither worse nor better than their contemporaries 
in Europe. Empire-builders are not overweighted with conscien- 
tious scruples. Modern British imperialism has been fitly described 
by an English humorist as— 


*See Nachtigal, Altere Heidenmission in Siid-Afrika. 
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Aye forcing on reluctant nations, 

At bayonet-point, their own salvations, 
And bidding them accept our mission 
On pain of instant demolition.* 


The Duich East India Company may not have been particularly 
enlightened when judged according to a more modern standard. 
Its views of Christianity may have been somewhat utilitarian. 
The honor of God and the good of the Company seemed to run on 
parallel lines. Yet it cannot be denied that it showed a laudable 
zeal in upholding the Reformed religion in its settlements, while 
the English East India Company for many years was the most 
intolerant enemy of Christianity in British India.t The question 
of ‘* equal rights”’ was settled in very simple fashion. A profes- 
sion of Christianity placed black and white upon the same level. 
‘* A black professing Christianity was spoken of in identically the 
same language as a white. Thus Catharina, a Bengalese slave- 
girl, who was placed in freedom by Admiral Bagaert, as soon as 
she was baptized was styled ‘‘ de eerbase jonge dochter,’’ and 


the commander’s own niece was spoke of in precisely the same 
words.’’+ 

Van Riebeck was supported in his policy by the Dutch clergy. 
But in the early days of the settlement there was no fixed minister 
of the Gospel. South Africa then, as now, was the Cinderella of 


the colonies. The colonists had to be satisfied with a ‘‘ sick-com- 
forter,” a kind of unordained catechist or lay-preacher. For the 
distinction between the ordained clergyman and the unordained 
evangelist was very marked. A “ sick-comforter ’’ who dared to 
preach from his own manuscript, instead of reading the properly 
authorized and duly authenticated sermon, was severely repri- 
manded. Thus, when in a time of great distress the ‘‘ sick-com- 
forter’ Willem Barents Wylant addressed his small congregation 
in his own words instead of reading the printed sermon, he was 
reported to the authorities at Batavia, who thereupon drew the 
Governor's attention to it, requiring him to prohibit such irregu- 
larities in the future. For thirteen years the settlement had to 
be satisfied with a ‘‘ sick-comforter.” A resident clergyman was 
out of the question. When at last the little colony was consid- 
ered of sufficient importance to be provided with its own ecclesi- 
astical leader, great care was taken lest the Company’s interests 
should sufter. An ecclesiastical court was established, consisting 
of a member of the Council of Policy (commissaris politiek), the 


* Punch, April 18, 1900. 
+See Smith, History of Missions, p. 145. 
t Theal, History of South Africa, New Edition, Vol. i, p. 58. 
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clergyman, the deacons, selected by the Council from a list fur- 
nished by the court, and the elders whose appointment had to be 
confirmed by the authorities. Church and State were one, the 
former subservient to the latter. 


Ill. Tae Courcho—Its DEVELOPMENT. 


Not long after the landing of Van Riebeck an event took place 
which has probably had more to do with the intricate political 
problems of South Africa than any other event of later date. <A 
Portuguese slaver was captured in 1658 and the negroes were dis- 
tributed among the burghers, though the majority were retained 
by the Company. Slavery became a recognized economic institu- 
tion. This introduced a new element into colonial life with far- 
reaching effects; and as slave-labor was considered necessary by 
the Company as well as by individual settlers, the number of 
slaves was increased from time to time. But the importation was 
restricted as long as the Dutch East India Company was the para- 
mount power in South Africa. Under the British flag, however 
—at the close of the eighteenth century, in 1796—a great number 
were imported in the interests of British trade. But when the 
colony once more became Dutch and the Batavian Republic 
assumed the government of affairs, in 1803, the importation of 
slaves was once more restricted, because the system was not-in 
favor with the authorities. ‘‘ Had the rule of the Company 
lasted a couple of years longer, every child born thereafter would 
have been declared free.’’** When, however, the Cape once more 
became British, in 1806, the old system was continued, until 
British philanthropists began to agitate for the emancipation of 
the slaves. At its very worst, slavery in South Africa bore some- 
what of a patriarchal character. Competent observers have 
declared that in no country of the world was bondage so light as 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Under the rule of the East India 
Company Church and State vied with each other to make manu- 
mission easy. 

In tne early days of the settlement the clergy of the Dutch 
Church considered it as part of their duty to minister to the slaves 
as well as to the heathen. But organized mission-work by the 
Church was out of the question. Years had to elapse before the 
Church was free. She was bound to the car of State. Under 
the Dutch flag she was respected ; under the English flag she was 
tolerated; under neither was she free. Her freedom was the 
result of struggle—a struggle which lasted for years. How she 
ever survived is a mystery. 


* Theal, p. 181. 
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Some of the Batavian ministers were godly men. <A fortnight 
after the induction of Johan van Arckel—the first fixed minister 
of the community—eight children of unbaptized slaves were 
admitted to the Sacrament of Baptism; while Adrianus de Vooght, 
at a later date, gathered the orphaned children of Hottentot 
parents together, and under supervision of his Consistory dis- 
tributed them among Christian families where a pledge had been 
given that proper instruction in Christianity would be given to 
these unfortunates. For a long time Europeans and Hottentots 
lived generally on the best terms with each other, and in the 
school the color line was unknown. It is interesting to notice that 
during the government of Zacharias Wagenaar, the successor of 
Van Riebeck, slave and Hottentot children were taught along with 
the children of free burghers; but while the latter had to pay a 
fixed fee, the former were taught free of charge (pro Deo). 

The law was sometimes rigorously enforced against white men 
who had been guilty of oppression to the blacks, Cases like the 
following were not rare. A white woman had ‘‘ annexed’”’ and 
slaughtered two cows belonging to a Hottentot, and was condemned 
to undergo punishment of the severest character with confiscation 
of property and banishment for twelve years to the bleak little 
island in Table Bay known as Robben Island. Through interces- 
sion of her friends her punishment was somewhat mitigated. 

In justice to the Kast India Company it must be said that its 
administration was as fair as that of any British colony of the 
same date, and that ‘‘ it cannot in common justice be accused of 
overbearing tyranny or cruelty toward either Europeans or Hot- 
tentots.’’* Its administration was by no means an ideal one, 
when judged according to the standard of a later age; bit the 
accusations brought against it are not borne out by the records, 
which now are open to the inspection of all. 

It is impossible to trace the efforts of individual clergymen for 
the Christianization of the heathen around. Organized mission- 
work in a struggling community of whites, surrounded by hordes 
of barbarians and dependent upon Europe for everything, was 
out of the question. The clergyman was appointed by the Com- 
pany, and his term of office was subject to the caprice of the 
authorities. Sometimes the interests of the natives clashed or 
seemed to clash with those of the Company, and of course humani- 
tarian principles were frequently disregarded. But on the whole 
the treatment was fair and just. The free negroes and Asiatics 
enjoyed the same political privileges as European citizens. These 
formed but a handful; for in 1691 the permanent colonists num- 


* Theal, South Africa, p. 111. 
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bered about a thousand individuals of all ages and sexes. The 
slave population did not total 400, but the slave children were all 
baptized and were receiving instruction in Christianity. For adults 
profession of Christianity was a sufficient reason for claiming free- 
dom. <A slave child after baptism had to be educated as a Chris- 
tian and to be manumitted. Slave children under twelve years of 
age were to be sent to school, to be taught to read and write and 
to be instructed in the principles of Christianity, while slaves over 
twelve years of age were allowed two afternoons in the week for 
instruction in the Christian religion, and on Sundays after service 
had publicly to repeat the Heidelberg Catechism. At the close of 
the century a mulatto from Batavia, Jan Pasqual, was appointed 
as schoolmaster, and a schoolmistress was found in the person of 
a freed woman from the Cape.* 

As an interesting relic of bygone days the following ‘‘ School 
Regulations for Slave Children ’’ may here be transcribed : 


The Lord God and the welfare of the Honourable the East India Company to 
be the highest law. 


FoR THE SCHOOLMASTER. 

1. That he shall be present every morning precisely at 8 o’clock and continue 
till 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

2. That he shall hear their lessons twice every day. 

3. That he shall teach them good manners, and not tolerate evil-speaking or im- 
pure language. 

4. No other slaves or Dutch to be allowed in the school. 

5. To follow them to Church on Sundays, to question them twice a week on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays on the Heidelberg Catechism or the Brief Summary 
of Doctrine. 

6. To teach them psalm-singing, writing, and make them say their prayers regu- 
larly every day. 


-~ 


7. No white children to be taught in the school. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 

1. That their parents are not at liberty to keep them from school for any reason 
whatever. 

2. That they are to show proper obedience to their teacher. 

3. That proper respect is to be shown by them to His Honour the Commander and 
all other officers, in the street or elsewhere. 

4. That they shall not neglect their lessons without sufficient reasons, or else be 
liable to punishment. 

5. That they are to attend service twice every Sunday, and that the clergyman 
shall visit the school twice every week and examine the children. 


These regulations bear date July 15, 1685, and are a sufficient 
indication of the laws bearing upon slavery and the teaching of 
slave children. 

A like spirit was manifested by the Church. Its baptismal 


*Theal, History of South Africa, Vol. i, p. 283. 
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registers contain the names of scores of slaves admitted into the 
Churech—and baptism meant emancipation. In fact, the Company 
contemplated the establishment of a colony of freed slaves on 
Government lands for purposes of agriculture. The scheme failed, 
because a number of manumitted slaves began to lead a vagrant 
life and were becoming a burden to the community, so that eman- 
cipation had to be restricted in its application, and a law was 
made that all freedmen who would not earn an honest living were 
once more to be consigned to slavery. 

From all this it would appear that slavery at the Cape had 
much of a domestic character and that the scandals of a West 
Indian plantation were practically unknown. Facilities for manu- 
mission were to be found at almost every turn. When, however, 
the indolence and thriftlessness of the manumitted slaves became 
a source of danger to Church and State, it was decreed ‘‘ that any 
one emancipating a slave must give security that such slave would 
not become a dependent upon the Poor Fund within a certain num- 
ber of years, and also pay a certain sum of money into that Fund 
as a premium on the risk of the emancipated slave requiring aid 
after emancipation.’’ 

Slavery at the Cape, as a cherished and recognized Boer institu- 
tion, has latterly been the chosen theme of apologists for Boer 
extermination. Fair-minded critics will not disregard the elemen- 


tary principles upon which the institution was founded in South 
Africa. The best commentary on the whole question is furnished 
by the letter sent by the Boer Volksraad of Natal to the British 
Governor, Sir George Napier, after the great emigration in 1336: 
‘¢ A long and sad experience has sufficiently convinced us of the 
injury, loss and dearness of slave-labor, so that neither slavery nor 
the slave trade will ever be permitted by us.’ 


IV. Tuer Courcuo—Its PERIop or “ STURM UND DRANG.”’ 


The seventeenth century passed away without any serious 
attempts at church organization or evangelization of the heathen. 
A new element had, however, been introduced into the com- 
munity. By the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 a 
number of French Huguenots were forced into flight from their 
native land. These homeless fugitives were eagerly welcomed in 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands. In 1688 some two 
hundred Huguenot refugees were sent # the Cape. Among them 
there were some who had occupied yood positions in their own 
country, such as the surgeon Du Plessis, sprung from a noble 
family, and the merchant Jacques de Savoye ; but all were penni- 
less. In this ultima Thule they found a safe refuge far from the 

4) 
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‘‘ cornfields green and sunny vines of the pleasant land of 
France,’’ far, too, from ‘‘ their own Rochelle, proud city of the 
waters.’”’ Yet they were free, though that freedom was secured 
at a terrible sacrifice. They were accompanied by their own 
clergyman, Pierre Simond—a man of great determination, earnest, 
upright, but something self-willed and impatient of restraint or 
opposition. Friction resulted. But after a few years the two 
nationalities were one in every sense of the term. To this day 
the French element exists, but assimilated by the Dutch. That 
passionate love for freedom, characteristic of the Huguenot, lives 
in his posterity. The leader in the great emigration northward 
in 1836 was a Huguenot by descent. 

The Church in the eighteenth century does not present any fea- 
tures worthy of note. As the colony extended, the Church 
extended. But the settlement was small and insignificant, of no 
great value to its European possessors. The whole white popu- 
lation at the beginning of the century numbered no more than 
1400 all told, of whom two-thirds were Dutch, while the remain- 
ing third was divided between the French and German. At the 
close of the century—in 1791—the number had increased to 
15,000 ; and these were still entirely dependent upon Holland for 
their spiritual guides, who came and went, and sometimes were 
glad to go. The Church had no initiative in ecclesiastical affairs. 
The Cape was still considered as a mere station midway between 
the mother-country and its richer possessions in the far East. Mis- 
sion work on any great scale could never be expected under such 
conditions. The slaves received instruction in a hap-hazard, 
heartless fashion; such of the Hottentots as were within reach 
were brought under the influence of the Gospel. Nothing of an 
aggressive character was contemplated or undertaken. 

Carlyle has characterized the eighteenth century as ‘‘ skeptical, 
in which little word there isa whole Pandora-box of miseries.” 
‘‘ Skepticism,’’ he continues, ‘‘ means not intellectual doubt alone, 
but moral doubt; all sorts of infidelity, insincerity, spiritual 
paralysis. Perhaps, in few centuries that one could specify since 
the world began, was a life of heroism more difficult for a man. 
That was not an age of faith—an age of heroes! Heroism was 
gone forever; triviality, formalism and commonplace were come 
forever. An effete world: wherein wonder, greatness, Godhead 
could not now dwell: in one word, a godless world !’’* 

In the seventeenth century the Reformed Church in Holland 
had taken the lead in mission work. Grotius, the Arminian 
scholar, had written his treatise on the ‘‘ Evidences of Christi- 


* Hero-worship, ‘‘Hero as Man of Letters.’ 
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anity’’ for Dutch missionaries in the East. Dr. Pocock had 
translated the work into Arabic; at the Leyden University 
Walaeus had established a missionary training college as early as 
1612. Peter Heyling was sent to Abyssinia in 1632, where he 
translated the New Testament into Amharic. Both in the East 
and West Indian possessions of the Dutch, mission work was done. 
But the skeptical eighteenth century was not favorable to any 
undertaking of the kind. The ‘‘ evangelization of the world”? is 
an idea of the nineteenth century. Lutheran Germany, it is true, 
was awaking to its responsibilities, and little Denmark became the 
pioneer. But when Holland was eagerly embracing its opportu- 
nities and sending forth its missionaries, Germany still held back. 
Freiherr Justinianus von Welz, in 1664, had agitated for the 
founding of a ‘‘ Society of Jesus for promoting Christianity and 
the conversion of the heathen,’’ and urged the founding of a mis- 
sionary college at every Protestant university. But Superinten- 
dent Ursinus, of Regensburg, had declared that if mission work 
was to be done at all, it had to be confined to ‘‘ such savages as 
had nothing human in them except the human form 
pearls should not be cast before swine.”* Germany, however, 
made a distinct advance in the eighteenth century, while the 
Dutch were lagging behind. To Germany South Africa owes its 
pioneer mission in that century. England and Scotland stood 
aloof. In the British East Indian possessions Schwartz and Kier- 
nander—both of them foreigners—did their best to stir up the zeal 
of the British Company, which fifty years after forced Carey to 
retire to the Danish settlements in Serampore. In Scotland, as 
late as 1796, the following resolution was adopted by the General 
Assembly of the Established Church: ‘‘ To spread abroad the 
knowledge of the Gospel among barbarians and heathen nations 
seems to be highly preposterous in so far as it anticipates, nay it 
even reverses, the order of nature.’ The minister who proposed 
this resolution became the Moderator of that Assembly.+ The 
eighteenth century was barren of faith and therefore barren of 
the fruits of faith. Christian Europe, with the exception of Ger- 
many, did not awake to its responsibilities. Not much, tiere- 
fore, could be expected from South Africa. Godly men all through 
the country did what they could, under circumstances the most 
adverse, to gather in Hottentot and slave. But a blight seemed 
to have fallen upon everything. Yet at the close of the century, 
at about the time when the Scottish Moderator declared mission 
work to be useless, the ‘‘ South African Society for the Propaga- 
tion and Extension of Christ's Kingdom ’’ was formed in Cape 


* Nachtigal, p. 16; Smith, p. 123. + Life of Duff, Vol. i, p. 34. 
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Town on the 21st of April, 1799. Its first article was as follows: 
‘‘ The object of this Society will be the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom among the uncivilized in the colony and the heathen 
within and beyond the colony.’’ Among the originators and 
early supporters of this Society occur the names of the Revs. M. 
C. Vos and H. P. van Lier, ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. The chapel built by the Society in Cape Town is still in 
existence, and owes its continued existence tu the Dutch. 

With their own Church hardly organized ; with mission work 
but partially understood, or not understood, or misunderstood ; these 
men extended a welcome hand to missionaries of other societies 
not in connection with the mother Church in the Netherlands. 
Thus the Moravians were welcomed to South Africa in 1792. 
Some forty years earlier the work of that Society in South Africa 
had been interrupted by order of the Government. Acting on the 
recognized principle, cujus regio, illius reliyio, the authorities had 
interfered the moment certain converts were baptized by the 
Moravian missionaries. A multiplication of sects was not toler- 
ated. The State knew of only one Church; that was officially 
recognized and under control of the State. And yet the authori- 
ties weleomed George Schmidt, the devoted Moravian evangelist. 
‘he Governor in Council adopted the following resolution, bearing 
date 11 July, 1737: ‘‘ Whereas, By the ship ’t Huis te Rens- 
burg, a certain person named Georg Schmidt has come to land, for 
the purpose of converting the Hottentots to Christianity, it is 
hoped that his efforts will be crowned with success, in order that 
these men may be brought to the true knowledge of God; where- 
fore, the said person will receive all possible assistance for continu- 
ing his religious work and attaining his good object.’’ So matters 
stood in 1737. Church and State threw open the doors for the 
evangelization of South Africa. But, alas! a'few years afterward 
Schmidt was forced to retire. 


Ach, waren alle menschen wijs, 
En deden daarbij wel, 

Deez’ aarde waar’ een Paradijs: 
Nu is ze vaak een Hel! 


Oh, if men were only wise, 
And followed wisdom well, 
This earth would be a Paradise: 

Now—often ’tis a Hell! 


So sang a Dutch poet. Oh! that the Dutch Reformed Church 
had been wise in those days! But it was a child under tutelage. 
Its guardian, the State, was all powerful. 

And yet the forcible retirement of Schmidt was not caused by 
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antipathy to Christian work. One Church, one State, was the 
law of those days. No sects! No baptism for the propagation 
of sectaries! Schmidt was expected to present his converts to the 
clergyman of the parish for baptism, and refrain from establish- 
ing a separate congregation differing in creed and organization 
from the Established Church. For five years he had received 
every encouragement from the Government; the baptism of his 
converts caused the rupture. The matter was referred to the 
clergymen of Stellenbosch, Drakenstein, Cape Town, who drew 
up a report and submitted the matter to the Classis of Amsterdam. 
The missionaries naturally would not brook any interference with 
their work among the heathen. Popular prejudice made heretics 
of simple-hearted, devout missionaries, and this naturally ended 
in their withdrawal from South Africa. Schmidt hoped that on 
appeal to the Directors in the Netherlands a reversal of the order 
anent baptism would be obtained. But that body refused to 
acknowledge any Society not connected with the Dutch Reformed 
Church, so that the Moravians were forced to abandon their enter- 
prise altogether.* 

Toward the close of the century, however, things had taken a 
turn. Hearty encouragement and a hearty welcome were given to 
the Moravians. In this welcome no part of the community was 
more earnest than the Dutch clergy. A wave of revival, or 
rather of evangelical fervor, at this time swept across the Church. 
Under the guidance of the Rev. H. P. van Lier—the correspon- 
dent of John Newton, of Olney—the new enthusiasm gathered 
force. Mission work was begun on a new scale; Christian phil- 
anthropy found new channels for its operations. A missionary 
chapel and school were built, an orphan asylum was established, 
and a fund started from which aged women in poor circumstances 
received their weekly allowances. Other organizations of a kin- 
dred character arose. Stellenbosch, the Paarl, Tulbagh, and even 
the far-off Graaff Reinet, the ultima Thule of these days, followed 
the lead of Cape Town and established missionary societies. In 
Cape Town alone a band of sixty men and women—among whom 
the widow Mathilda Smit deserves honorable mention—devoted 
themselves to mission work among the slaves and the heathen. 
The century closed with great promise. Van Lier died in 1798, 
at the age of twenty-eight years, but his spirit lived in the earn- 
estness and zeal of those who claimed him as their spiritual father. 


V. THe CaurcH—LUCTOR ET EMERGO. 


The dawn, however, did not burst forth into a glorious day. 
Unfortunately new entanglements arose in this land of surprises. 


* Theal’s South Africa, Vol. ii, p. 118. 
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These had a disastrous effect upon the Dutch Reformed Church 
and its new-born missionary zeal. The nineteenth century did not 
at once fulfill the promises of the eighteenth. 

The Cape was passing through political convulsions, which have 
left their mark behind. The game of battledore and shuttlecock 
was being played by the European Powers. On the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1795, the colony became British, though a large number 
of the colonists refused to take the oath of allegiance. Swellen- 
dam and Graaff Reinet were in open rebellion. Had the new 
Administration fulfilled its promises, had methods of conciliation 
been tried, a united South Africa might have been the result. 
But force was applied. The ‘‘ quality of mercy’’ was indeed 
strained, so strained that it vanished into nothingness. God was 
supposed to be on the side of big Administrations. Big battalions 
loomed in the distance. Those who declined to be driven into 
loyalty had to suffer. Banishment was in store for some of the 
offenders ; imprisonment was the lot of others. The dungeons of 
Cape Town were utilized to bring to their senses men who stub- 
bornly refused to be British. This certainly did not impress them 
and their friends with the glories of freedom supposed to be the 
British subject’s beritage. Promises made at the capitulation 
were broken. The mother-tongue of the majority seemed to have 
no right of existence. 

During this interval of transition the first missionaries of the 
London Society arrived in Cape Town. They were eagerly wel- 
comed. Two of their number, being laymen, were ordained in the 
Dutch Reformed Church at Tulbagh. But very soon serious 
difficulties arose. ‘‘ Unfortunately,’’ says the historian, ‘‘ almost 
from the day of their landing some of the missionaries took a 
more prominent part in politics than in elevating the heathen,’’— 
with results which were deplorable. The Society in England had 
not chosen the wisest men to initiate the work in the new British 
dependency. They preached social equality at a time when the 
barbarians had not realized the blessings of civilization. In every 
difficulty which arose between a farmer and his herds or domes- 
tics, the latter were invariably supposed to be in the right, the 
former was ever in the wrong. Natives were gathered on stations 
without being taught the dignity of labor. One of the mission 
stations became a perfect scandal. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate colony once more changed hands. 
By the Feace of Amiens in 1802 the Cape was transferred to the 
Dutch, and the Batavian Commissioner, De Mist, was sent to 
administer its affairs. This interregnum, however, did not last 
long, for in 1806 the colony again passed into British hands. 
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One of the first duties of Commissary De Mist was to make a 
tour of the country, visiting mission stations and examining into 
the condition of the natives as well as of the colonists. At 
Genadendal he found the Moravians well established, the station 
itself a model of educational and industrial training. The popu- 
lation of eleven hundred Hottentots lived in neat huts, each 
enclosed in its own little garden. Strict discipline was maintained 
and habits of industry and thrift were enforced.” How different 
were their experiences at Bethelsdorp, where one of the chief 
agents of the London Society had settled! The meanness and 
squalor of the surroundings filled the Commissioner with disgust. 
This antipathy was not due to prejudice, for when several years 
later, in 1807, Major Collins was directed to inspect the station, 
he recommended to the British Governor, the Earl of Caledon, ‘‘ that 
the London missionaries should not be permitted to teach the 
Hottentots, but be confined to the Bushmen on the northern bor- 
der, where they should be placed under the superintendence of 
respectable farmers.’’ He further advised that ‘‘ the people 
assembled at Bethelsdorp should be allowed the choice of retiring 
to one vf the Moravian stations or of going into service with colo- 
nists.”’ ‘* The judges of the High Court of Justice, the military 
officers at Fort Frederick and the Landdrost of Uitenhage concurred 
in this opinion.’’ Such is the comment of an impartial authority.* 

Unfortunately, one or two missionaries, after having married 
Hottentot wives, considered themselves called upon to champion 
the political rights of the colored population as against the whites, 
so that the gulf which yawned between the two sections of the 
community became wider stillt very idle rumor of alleged 


* Theal. 

+ Impartial witnesses have condemned Dr. Van der Kemp's unfortunate marriage. 
Thus Dr. Moffat (ZHerinneringen, Vol. i, p. 55): ‘‘This woman must have been 
an unfit companion for a man like Van der Kemp; but, besides, her conduct was 
such that his already sorely troubled life was embittered thereby; and according 
to the testimony of one who had known Van der Kemp well we may assume that 
the pain she caused him, humanly speaking, Hastened his end’’ (quoted by Cachet, 
Worstelstryd der Transvaalers). Vander Kemp wasa godly man ; but his methods 
were peculiar. According to Cachet, when laboring among the Kaffirs he conformed 
to their habits sofar as to dispense with boots and stockings, walking barefoot. 
He quotes the mission-inspector Campbell (Beschrijoing van Zuid-Afrika), who 
says: ‘‘ He (Van der Kemp) in trying to secure his object, the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, seems to have been more inclined to adopt the ways of the Hottentots in 
outward appearance than to act as theirleader.’’ His domestic trials must have been 
great, for his wife, in character, education, social standing, was far inferior to her 
husband. Yet this devoted missionary bore all his trials with wonderful equa- 
nimity. Hedied in Cape Town in December, 111, with the words on his lips: ‘* All 
is light!’? We would fain add our tribute to the earnestness and devotion of the 
man. His zeal unfortunately was not tempered with discretion ; and the cause he 
had at heart suffered accordingly. 
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cruelty or oppression was seriously entertained and brought to the 
notice of the Christian public in England. This led to an official 
investigation, which lasted for months. Between seventy and 
eighty cases were examined before the circuit courts; months 
were occupied in the trial; hundreds of witnesses were examined. 
The most serious charges, however, were proved to be without a 
foundation, and only a few convictions of no great moment in 
themselves resulted from these prosecutions. But the ill-feeling 
and bitterness stirred up by these events were phenomenal. 

Some years elapse. Colonist and missionary were hardly recon- 
ciled when another event happened which threw even Van der 
Kemp’s injudicious action into the shade. Again the ‘‘ London 
Missionary Society ’’ was the offender in the eyes of the colonists. 
The Rev. Dr. Philip published a work, Researches in South Africa, 
which caused an immense sensation, both here and in England. 
Accusations were freely leveled against colonists in general and 
certain officials in particular. A Government official, Mr. William 
Macdonald, against whom Dr. Philip had brought a charge of 
cruelty and oppression, appealed to the Supreme Court in vindica- 
tion of his character. After a patient hearing judgment was given 
against Dr. Philip and he was mulcted in costs and damages to a 
considerable amount. ‘‘ The Chief Justice, Sir John Wylde, pro- 
nounced the statement against Mr. Macdonald a ‘ false and mali- 
cious libel,’ Mr. Justice Burton characterized it as ‘ slander and 
falsehood’ and Mr. Justice Menzies termed it ‘ utterly without 
foundation.’’’* Thus the early years of the nineteenth century 
saw a distinct change of attitude toward missions on the part of 
colonists generally. In 1880 Dr. Philip was condemned by the 
Supreme Court. The ‘‘ Black Circuit ’’ was held in 1812. The 
bitterness caused by these investigations was great, and the cause 
of Christ suffered accordingly. 

But another event of still greater importance very seriously 
affected the Dutch Reformed Church. This was the emigration 
northward of a number of Dutch farmers. Into the causes of 
this great movement, which began in 1835, we shall not enter here. 
Suffice it to say, that those who left the colony to seek a new home 
elsewhere carried with them the most unpleasant recollections of 
the missionaries of the London Missionary Society; so that, when 
in 1837 they drew up a provisional Constitution for the new Repub- 
lic founded by them, one of the articles provided that all members 
of the community, should take an oath to have no connection 
with the London Society, which was considered a purely political 
organization, advocating and spreading principles of anarchy. 


* Theal. + Theal, Story of the Nations Series, p. 201. 
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To this day missionaries of that Society are not to be found in 
the two Republics. The Berlin and Hermannsburg Societies have 
been eagerly welcomed and are well represented there. A Swed- 
ish missionary, writing from Natal in November, 1899, declares 
that ‘‘ mission work nowhere in South Africa makes such pro- 
gress as with people subject to the Boers,’’ and expresses the hope 
that the Boers may not be driven away by force, as many of them 
have helped and supported his mission. 

And here a larger question presses for answer. It is a fact that 
German missions flourish among Dutch settlers. The Rhenish 
mission, e.g., has the heartiest support of the Dutch in the colony. 
Several sons of Rhenish missionaries fill Dutch pulpits as pastors 
of Dutch congregations. The question has been asked, Why 
British missionaries obtain little or no foothold in the Republics, 
while missionaries from Germany gain access to the Boers and are 
received with favor? The answer is not far to seek. A thought- 
ful writer has years ago drawn attention to the fact that ‘ there 
have always been, among missionaries as well as among EKuro- 
peans, two policies with regard to the black man. The one makes 
Liberty and Equality its watchword, and seeks politically and 
religiously to put him on a level with the white man. With the 
other party, Subjection and Discipline are the ruling idea; the 
native races are like children who have not yet attained their 
majority, for whom there must be special legislation and training 
before they are fitted to take the place of free men. Generally 
speaking, the tendency of English missionaries has been toward 
the former policy, while the German brethren had been much 
more the supporters of authority. It will be easily understood 
that the Boer sides with the latter, and that unpleasant collisions 
with missionaries are to be attributed, not to hatred of the mis- 
sionary and his work, but to questions of nationality and of policy 
with which they have been identified in the minds of men not 
accustomed to discriminate carefully.’’* 

Apart from the question of policy and nationality there are 
other considerations which bear upon the point. We have already 
seen how tales of cruelty against the natives have fared when 
investigated in the full light of contemporary evidence. In 1812 
and in 1880 these fabrics of an ill-informed imagination vanished 
before the stern impartial tribunal of fact and of justice. But unfor- 
tunately at every crisis in South African history the tocsin is 
sounded in the name of Christian philanthropy. So it was in 
1880, when the Boers were forced to take up arms in the cause of 
freedom and independence. But once more a champion was 


* Catholic Presbyterian, Vol. ii, p. 339. 
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raised up in an unexpected quarter. Dr. Colenso, writing to a 
friend, deprecated strongly this manufacture of Boer outrages. 
‘* Here are the English papers,’’ he writes to a friend, ‘‘ reaching 
us, full of ravings about the treachery, cruelty, bloodthirstiness, 
etc., of the Boers, of which, when the facts are known and fairly 
considered, hardly a trace remains.’’* The war of 1900 has 
brought us the usual collection of outrages, atrocities, cruelties. 
On examination most of these have already vanished as the base- 
less fabric of a dream. ~ 

That all these political and racial disturbances had a disastrous 
effect upon the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa can be 
readily understood. A change of government in 1806 meant a 
great deal for a Church claiming connection with Holland. 
Under the new régime it was cut off from its base. Its hold upon 
Amsterdam and The Hague was gone. The supply of clergy 
from the home Church, scanty at its best, became scantier still. 
And besides, the white population was small and scattered over a 
vast area. According to the census returns of 1805, the Euro- 
pean population consisted of 25,757 individuals, exclusive of sol- 
diers, Cape Town alone absorbing 6273 of that number, leaving 
some 20,000 to be scattered all over the country. An attempt 
was made to induce clergymen from Scotland to settle in the col- 
ony. This partially succeeded. In 1822 the father of the Mur- 
rays and others like-minded were secured. Their arrival was 
hailed with joy. The new element thus introduced was speedily 
absorbed, for the Scotchmen thoroughly identified themselves 
with the Dutch and won their esteem and good will. An attempt 
to improve education in the country districts was not so successful. 
Scotch teachers were introduced by the Government. But when 
these arrived in South Africa the irritation caused by an order to 
substitute English for Dutch as the official language of the coun- 
try was at its height. In country districts these teachers found no 
welcome, the parents refusing to help in undermining their 
mother-tongue. While the Scotchmen in the pulpits, using the 
language of the people, soon reached the ear and the heart of 
their congregations, the Scotchmen at the teachers’ desks failed 
in securing the affections of the parents whose sons they came to 
educate. 

Such was South Africa in the early years of British administra- 
tion. Chaos had come again. And as if racial bitterness, politi- 
cal unrest and religious feuds were not enough, this sorely troubled 
country was exposed to war after war with the native races on 
the frontier. Between the years 1812 and 1835 three Kaffir wars 


* Life of Bishop Colenso, Vol. ii, p. 561. 
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were waged by the British Government, the one following closely 
upon the other. In fact, British South African history in the 
nineteenth century has been one of wars, fends and disturbances 
of many kinds. Almost every native tribe received its share of 
attention. ‘‘ The same Power,’’ says a well-informed writer, 
‘which has prided itself on championing the cause of civil 
equality for the Kaffir has, in the numerous wars undertaken for 
the extension and enlargement of its dominions, shot down so 
many thousands of all the Kaffir nations—Xosas, Fingoes, Gale- 
kas, Zulus, Basutos, Matabele, Mashonas, and Bechuanas—that 
the survivors may well look upon its Government as an extermina- 
tor, not as a protector.’’”* 

All this had its effect upon the Dutch Reformed Church. Its 
work was sadly retarded. 


VI. Tat CHURCH—ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Church con- 
sisted of only seven congregations, and this was doubled before 
1821, for by that time the European population had increased to 
42,000 all told. At best, however, the Church was poor and 
insignificant, beset with difficulties and unable with the best of 
intentions to face its responsibilities. Under the British flag it 
enjoyed as little freedom as under the Dutch flag. Its ministers 
were still appointed and demitted by Government. The voice of 
the congregations was unheard. Attempts to gather in Synod and 
Presbytery were abortive. When at last, after long and painful 
struggle, it was permitted to call its firsts Synod in 1824, the 
shadow of political authority lay upon the Assembly. It was 
free, but only in name. It was still a mere creature of the State. 
The days of its bondage were not past. Carlyle has somewhere 
said, that ‘‘ the Church is the working, recognized union of our 
priests or prophets, of those who by wise teaching guide the souls 
of men.” But if there is no union of priests and prophets, each 
congregation becomes a unit separated from the whole, each 
prophet or priest an isolated centre, whose circumference is 
nowhere. So with the Dutch Reformed Church. It met for 
union. It had to face discord. For at its first and subsequent 
Synods it had to submit to the presence, the arbitrary interfer- 
ence, and occasionally the veto of the Political Commissioners 
appointed by Government. No resolution of its Synod could be 
carried out without the sanction of Government. In some cases 
years had to elapse before that sanction was obtained. The reso- 


QQ" 


lutions of the Synod of 1834 were not ratified before 1837, and 


*Dr. Voigt, History of the Republic in South Africa, Vol. ii, p. 303. 
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then only after repeated requests for ratification. Freedom of the 
press was practically unknown. An attempt was made in 1823 to 
establish a religious monthly in connection with the Church, but 
the Secretary of State had first to be consulted and with difficulty 
gave his permission in the following year. In the country districts 
no letter on church affairs could be dispatched without being 
countersigned by the Landdrost as Political Commissioner—often 
no member of the Church—and there are cases in which letters 
were returned to the writers because this mark of approval had 
either been overlooked or refused. Congregations waiting for 
pulpit supply had frequently to appeal again and again for such 
supply, the Government of the day taking its own time, dispos- 
ing of its own men without consulting the people. How the 
Church survived these trials is indeed a marvel. ‘‘ Nec tamen 
consumebatur ’* might have been its motto; ‘‘ luctor et emergo’’ 
was its almost daily experience. God watched the growing plant. 
To His name be all the glory for what the Church is to-day ! 

Archdeacon Wilson lately delivered an interesting address on 
‘* Church Problems in South Africa.’’ In that address he paid 
the following tribute to the Dutch Reformed Church: ‘‘ It is,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ the lineal descendant of the Presbyterian Church of 
Holland. No one can understand the religious problem in South 
Africa unless he remembers what the Dutch Church felt and 
suffered at the Reformation. It was baptized in blood as no other 
Church was. It resisted the overwhelming mizht of Spain and 
the cruelties of Philip and Alva. Men and women fought and 
died at the dykes. They suffered unspeakable agonies at the 
stake and on the rack. They sang‘ songs of triumph ’—so the 
record runs—‘ while the grave-digger was shoveling the earth 
upon their living faces.’ The Dutch in South Africa are the spir- 
itual and lineal descendants of those heroes of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—Calvinistic to the core, Presbyterian, Protestant.’ The 
Archdeacon might have added that France has contributed its 
share, and that Huguenot blood has mingled with the Batavian 
stream. The martyrs of the Netherlands and the persecuted 
Huguenots of France have combined on South African soil to 
advance the cause of Christianity. The careful student of the 
Church’s history in South Africa cannot help being reminded of 
the French saying handed down from the days of persecution : 
‘‘ As patient as a Huguenot.’’ Patience was indeed needed in 
the early decades of our century. The struggles of the Church 
for freedom from State control were painful indeed. Of unwar. 
ranted interference in spiritual matters many striking instances 
might here be given. 
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In 1806 the Consistory of Cape Town applied to Government for 
deliverance from the presence and interference of the Political 
Commissioner in ecclesiastical affairs. The answer was a distinct 
refusal on the part of the British Government. In 1810 the Con- 
sistory was once more in difficulty. It had neglected to send a list 
of its members to the Government Printing Office for sanction by 
the authorities, and was accused of disobedience in the following 
terms (inter alia): ‘‘ His Excellency cannot, under all circum- 
stances, view this conduct but as a direct disobedience of a Govern- 
ment order, with which you are bound to comply; and however 
unwilling His Excellency may be to take a strong step with a body 
it is so much his wish to uphold and respect, yet if the list be not 
given in forthwith His Excellency will consider it an omission of 
duty, and will not sign the quarterly warrants for the salaries of 
such of the members of the Consistory as draw their pay from 
Government.’’ Hereupon it was resolved to ask the Governor to 
meet a deputation from the Consistory in order that matters might 
be explained. The answer was peremptory: ‘‘ His Excellency 
will not think it necessary to enter into any discussion upon a point 
in itself so evident as that the public order was disobeyed; but 
as he is willing to believe that it was not an intentional mark of 
disrespect to his Government, he is willing to receive any explana- 
tion on that head you may choose to offer.’’ The president of 
that body then wrote privately to the Colonial Secretary, asking to 
be informed when and where the order had appeared which the 
Consistory was supposed to have disregarded, as nobody seemed 
to be aware of the existence of such a mandate. The letter was 
sent back open and without cover, with the verbal message con- 
veyed by a clerk that no communication in the Dutch language 
could be received by Government.* The president of Consistory 
—the Rev. J. H. von Manger—thereupon remonstrated with the 
Colonial Secretary about the treatment accorded him and the body 
he represented. The answer was brief and startling: ‘‘ I am 
directed by His Excellency the Governor to acquaint you that he 
has been pleased to direct the Rev. Mr. von Manger to proceed to 
Uitenhage (hundreds of miles away) forthwith for the purpose of 
performing clerical duties there.’’ The reverend gentleman hum- 
bly apologized, and his departure was not insisted upon. But the 
following instructions were then issued : 

‘© 1, All letters addressed from the Governor to the Consistory, 
or written to the Consistory by His Excellency’s order, are to be 
shown without delay to the Political Commissioner. 

* And yet in a previous year Government wrote to the Consistory: ‘‘ His Excel- 


lency is willing to receive your communications in the Dutch language, without 
putting the Church to the expense cf translation.’’ 
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‘«9, All letters written by the Consistory to His Exceilency the 
Governor, or by the Consistory or in the name of the Consistory 
to the Secretaries of Government, are to be countersigned by the 
Political Commissioner.’’ 

The awful crime of writing in the Dutch language was con- 
doned ; but despotic interference in Church matters by Govern- 
ment officials was emphasized. A little more freedom was granted 
to the Church in 1824, when the first Synod assembled in Cape 
Town. But the Political Commissioners remained till 1842. 
Under such circumstances no progress could be made. A 
Church hampered in every way by the State could hardly extend 
its operations beyond the limits of its own congregations, and even 
then it was powerless to overtake its increasing responsibilities. 

The meeting of the first Synod in 1824 was an event of more 
than ordinary importance. It was a small body—for the whole 
Church at that time consisted of only fourteen congregations. It 
was a day of small things indeed, but thankful hearts were 
gathered at that meeting. Two subjects of more than ordinary 
importance occupied the Synod’s attention: the establishment of a 
theological seminary for the training of ministers and an institu- 
tion for the training of missionaries and teachers among the 
heathen. As the Church, however, was largely under control of 
the State, it was felt that nothing could be done in either direction 
without the sanction and full approval of the authorities. An 
elaborate scheme was submitted for regulating the teaching at the 
proposed seminary, the acceptance of which had, however, to be 
deferred until the Governor had expressed his approval. In regard 
to the training institution a similar resolution was adopted. Both 
schemes were retarded for many reasons, and not before 1858 
could the theological seminary be opened, and as for missionaries, 
nothing definite could be undertaken for many years. 

The joy which filled every heart during the first years of Church 
organization and extension received a severe check in 1836. The 
‘* Great Trek” northward—with its marvelous history of steady 
endurance, stubborn resistance, victory over apparently insuper- 
able difficulties—attracted universal attention. The emigrant far- 
mers withdrew into the unknown and unexplored north, in order 
to escape from British authority. Into the causes and history of 
that movement we cannot enter here. The slander and the spite, 
which for years represented the Dutch farmers as anxious to escape 
from law and order, have had to give way before sober truth. 
New light has been thrown on the whole question by the investi- 
gations of Dr. Theal, who had all the correspondence in the archives 
at his disposal. Occasionally a writer is found reviving old ani- 
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mosities, repeating the slander of ill-informed calumniators ; but 
as the wish is father to the thought, many of these scribes reject 
documentary evidence and accept their own fancies as well-estab- 
lished fact. In a pregnant sentence Dr. Theal sums up the whole 
question: ‘‘ There is nothing to cause surprise in the matter if 
the character of the Dutch people is considered. These colonists 
were not the men and women to submit to what they believed to 
be misrule, if there was a possibility of successful resistance or a 
chance of making their escape.’’ * 

For the Church to follow the emigrant farmers into unknown 
lands was out of the question. The laborers were few; the 
Church itself unorganized ; the country unsettled. An occasional 
deputation was sent northward after the first panic had subsided, 
and the farmers beyond the Vaal and the Orange began to build 
up their little State. More could not be done. But God, who 
watched tenderly over the scattered flock, raised up a helper in 
that time of need. The American missionary, Daniel Lindley, 
rescued from the cruelties of the Matabele chief Moselekatze, 
who had been brought to his bearings by the Boers, threw in his 
fortunes with his deliverers, and became their pastor, friend and 
teacher. From laager to laager this devout missionary followed 
the Boers in their wanderings, sharing their privations and minis- 
tering to their spiritual needs. Inthe report of the American 
Board for the year 1839 we read: ‘‘ The Boers were determined 
to have Mr. Lindley for their pastor. They built him a house, 
and nearly supported him. He preached to them on the Sabbath, 
and taught a school of nearly 100 scholars. He found some pious 
people among them and organized a church. with men of suitable 
character for officers. They insisted that he should take a dis- 
mission from the Board, and be legally settled among them as a 
minister of the Reformed Dutch Church. They insisted that they 
needed his labor as much as the Zulus did. It was certain that a 
large part of the Zulus would be settled among them as dependent 
peasantry, and that the prevalence of religion among them was 
indispensable to the success of the mission. For such reasons all 
parties thought the request ought to be granted. The arrange- 
ment has since been made.”’ For years—seven or eight at least— 
this relationship continued, until the Dutch Church was strong 
enough to come to the permanent aid of its scattered members in 
the far north. Strange, that while some missionaries have gained 
and held the affection of the Boers, others were looked upon 
with feelings of detestation and repugnance ? The Boers were not 
always to blame. Missionaries, too, are human, —often very human. 


* South Africa, p. 195. 
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The Dutch Reformed Church never forgot their unfortunate 
brethren in the north. Hampered at home, the extension north- 
ward was a slow process. But when, in 1848, the home Church 
was enriched by the arrival of the Rev. Andrew Murray, who 
shortly afterward received a call from the congregation of Bloem- 
fontein, the way was opened for closer connection between the 
southern and the northern branches of the Church. Andrew 
Murray was a pioneer and did a pioneer’s work, before he settled 
in the colony. The years spent by him in the northern Republics 
were not spent in vain. No man was and is more beloved by the 
Boers than he. For a good many years he labored among them, 
having the Free State and the Transvaal as his vast parish. No 
man in South Africa bas a better claim to be heard in their behalf 
than he, for even after his settlement in the colony as the minis- 
ter of Worcester, and subsequently of Cape Town and Wellington, 
he frequently made tours of evangelization in the Republics 
eagerly welcomed by young and by old. 

Andrew Murray had hardly been settled at Worcester when 
once more the Dutch Reformed Church received a severe check. 
Rationalism, introduced from Holland, where the Dutch clergy of 
the Cape were trained up to the establishment of the theological 
seminary in 1858, created confusion in the Assemblies of the 
Church. A handful of young men, fresh from Dutch theological 
halls, began to air their views in season and out of season. The 
negations of the Leyden School, however, were not acceptable to 
the Church at large; and when one of the bolder spirits openly 
repudiated the Heidelberg Catechism in Synod, the time seemed 
to have arrived for drastic measures. Prosecutions for heresy are 
necessary, if not edifying. The Church did not and could not tol- 
erate an open denial of the truth as laid down in its Standards. 
A small, but intelligent and active party among the laity gathered, 
however, around the little band of ecclesiastical revolutionists and 
pressed the case to its farthest issue. The heresy cases were 
brought into the courts of law, the Church being ably defended by 
its Moderator, Andrew Murray, while the deposed clergymen had 
the assistance of one of the ablest lawyers South Africa has seen, 
an Irish Unitarian, the Honorable William Porter. On technical 
grounds judgment was given against the Synod, and an appeal to 
the Privy Council was not sustained. The Church had to sub-. 
mit. Having done its utmost and failed, it had to wait and put 
its trust in God. Rationalism never made headway. The pro- 
cess of decay was slow but sure, and at the present day these 
forces of disintegration are practically non-existent. A wave of 
evangelical fervor has passed over the Church and its future is 
assured. 
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The indirect effects of this influx of Rationalism, however, were 
disastrous. An attempt was made to break up the Church, and 
this, too, partially succeeded. In the Synod of 1862 objection 
was raised against the membership of representatives of congre- 
gations beyond the Orange and Vaal rivers. An interdict was 
obtained from the Supreme Court of the Colony, and the Synod 
had to submit. It was a sad day when the order of court was 
read excluding the Transvaal, Free State and Natal representa- 
tives—sadder still when the professors of the theological semin- 
ary had to vacate their seats, as not representing any congrega- 
tions, and therefore not necessarily engaged in pastoral work. The 
objections were grounded on an ordinance dating from the second 
occupation of the Cape by the Dutch. In that ordinance—drawn 
up by Commissary-General De Mist, who had been sent out 
as High Commissioner in 1803 to receive the colony from the 
English—certain privileges were granted the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and its constitution was defined. It was ratified by the 
English Government after the capitulation of the Colony to the 
British forces in 1806. The ordinance exists to this day. Attempts 
to have it annulled because of the latent Erastianism which it 
fed, have hitherto failed; but there are hopes of a speedy removal 
of this obstacle to the Church’s extension and progress. 

The separation caused by this interdict has proved to be a gain 
and not a loss. Divide et impera now became the principle which 
inspired the northern and eastern Presbyteries beyond the Orange 
river, and gave them a new lease of life. The Transvaal and Free 
State branches, driven in upon their own resources, developed with 
great vigor, and are now in a more healthy condition than ever 
before, realizing their responsibilities and displaying an energy in 
the extension of the Master’s kingdom which has often inspired 
the mother-Church with hope for the future of South Africa. A 
number of able and earnest men, most of them trained at the 
Stellenbosch Theological Seminary, have thrown themselves with 
enthusiasm into their work. Before the outbreak of the war no 
Churches in South Africa were more vigorous in the service of the 
Master than those of the two Republics. But the future is dark. 
The war now raging affects Christian work in all its branches. 
No Church will suffer more—whatever the issue—than the Dutch 
Reformed Church. It is a war of races, and its bitter heritage 
will be handed down to coming generations. The lines of cleav- 
age are becoming more pronounced month after month. The ques- 
tion is being sadly asked by many, whether English and Dutch 
will ever live in harmony on this side of the Equator. Racial 
feud was slowly dying away, the ancient forms of party strife 

41 
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were being obliterated, when the Jameson raid sent a shock of 
horror throughout Dutch South Africa. The climax has now been 
reached in the war of 1900. 


VII. Tot CouRcH—PRESENT CONDITION. 


A few words may now be said in regard to the present condition 
of the Church and its mission work At the beginning of the 
century it consisted of seven congregations ; at its close it counts 
121 in the Colony, thirty-seven in the Free State, thirty-seven in 
the Transvaal, six in Natal. At the beginning of thé century a 
few missionary associations were being established in western 
townships ; at its close the Colonial Church has a Home Mission 
among the Colonial colored, consisting of thirty-five fully organ- 
ized congregations, under their own Synod, their own Presbyteries 
and Consistories, while the Foreign Mission Committee has estab- 
lished several stations among Transvaa] Kaffirs, Bechuanas, 
Mashonas and latterly among the Zulusin Natal and the Lake 
country north of the Zambesi. The Colonial Church supports 
about sixty missionaries with an equal number of evangelists and 
lay-nelpers. At the beginning of the century the Church was 
cast adrift; it had no training school for its clergy or its mission- 
aries. Now it has a theological seminary at Stellenbosch with 
four professors, and a missionary institution at Wellington. At 
the beginning of the century the Free State, Natal, the Transvaal 
were practically unknown. Now flourishing Dutch congregations 
exist in them all. 

Of the Free State it may be said that there is progress all along 
the line. Its mission work was in a flourishing condition. Dr. 
Gundert, in his Evangelische Mission, says: ‘‘ In nearly every one 
of its twenty-five congregations mission work is done by the 
ordained clergyman of the parish and a native evangelist. <A 
mission station was undertaken in 1870 at Witzieshaek, and in 
1839 three stations formerly belonging to the Paris Society were 
entrusted to it (the Free State Dutch Reformed Church).’’ Since 
the publication of Dr. Gundert’s book the Free State has started 
a mission in Central Africa, supporting two missionaries in the 
Lake country north of the Zambesi, one of them being a son of 
the Moderator of the Colonial Synod. 

The Transvaal Church is divided into three Reformed denom- 
inations : one, the smallest and most insignificant, chiefly supplied 
from Holland, somewhat rationalistic in its tendencies; the 
second, more vigorous, but intensely conservative, strongly averse 
to organs and hymns in public worship; the third, a branch of 
the Colonial Church, endued with a zeal and an energy which give 
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hope for a glorious future. The attitude of these denominations 
toward mission work may best be given by a well-informed writer 
in the South African News: ‘' The second largest communion 
(Gereformeerde Kerk), which numbers over 10,000 members and 
to which the President belongs, has distinctly enunciated the prin- 
ciple that it is the duty of the Church of Christ to preach the 
Gospel to the heathen. In the ‘ Laws and Regulations’ of the 
largest Church in the Republic, the ‘ United Reformed’ (Veree- 
nige), numbering upwards of 30,000 members, the following 
articles occur: ‘ 124. The Church counts it a sacred duty to labor 
for the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom by means of mission 
work among the heathen. 126. There is to be a Mission Com- 
mittee,- whose object shall be to awaken interest in the work and 
ask the prayers, the gifts and the codperation of the Church. 155 
All Consistories are earnestly to arrange for annual contributions.’ 
These speak for themselves. When it is remembered that in 
this Church the number of elders in Synod is twice that of the 
ministers, it will be seen that tiese are the views not only of 
the clergy, but of the laity also. There are over a score of mis- 
sionaries and evangelists at work in the Transvaal for this 
Church. The European (Dutch) congregation of Vrijheid con- 
tributed last year the whole sum, £178, required for the mis- 
sionary and evangelist, and £150 for a (mission) chapel as well. 
The mission work at Wakkerstroom is in charge of a committee 
of the congregation, and in seven years 800 Zulus have been 
gathered in, mostly by evangelists supported by the Boers of 
Utrecht. A son of Rev. Andrew Murray is a missionary in the 
Transvaal. For five years before he went to his charge two local 
Boers provided evangelists and paid their salaries.’’ Of the third 
section of Dutch Presbyterians (Hervormde) the writer says: 
‘* Tt totals less than 8000 members for the whole State. Almost 
all its ministers are from Holland, and many are of rationalistic 
tendencies and have little sympathy with missions.”’ 


Here our story may end. It has been one of long struggle, of 
patient endurance, of gradual expansion. The twentieth century 
was about to open with great promise. Every section of the 
Church was girding itself to the task of opening up Africa for the 
Gospel of Peace and Salvation. But.... ! 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, STELLENBOSCH, 8. AF. J. J... Nbapats: 





IV. 
THE INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PSALMS. 


HERE has been wide diversity of opinion among interpreters 
of the Bible with regard to the value and the meaning of 
these inscriptions. By some they have been regarded as standing 
on the same plane of authority as the Psalms themselves—that is 
to say, as inspired statements with respect to the authorship and 
occasion of the several Psalms; as sustaining to them the same 
relation that the opening verses of the New Testament Epistles 
do to the Epistles themselves. On the other hand, many now re- 
gard them as entirely untrustworthy, or at least believe that they 
were added by the editors of the Psalter on grounds that were 
largely conjectural, if they were not indeed invented with the 
deliberate purpose of connecting the great name of David with 
hymns known to be of much later date. 

So also with respect to the character of the information intended 
to be conveyed by these titles there have been widely divergent 
views. The older expositors were inclined to discover every- 
where figurative statements of the themes of the Psalms, or at least 
figurative allusions to their contents. Thus, for example, the 
words “ Upon Lilies’’ in the title to Ps. xlv were believed to con- 
tain an aliusion to the king’s daughter and her attendant maidens 
described in the latter half of that Psalm; while in ‘‘ The Hind of 
the Dawn’’ of the superscription to Ps. xxii there was seen a 
reference to the pious sufferer as the hind and the deliverance 
granted to him as the dawn. In opposition to all such views it is 
now generally held that the expressions found in these titles are 
almost without exception technical in their character, and relate 
merely to the literary form, or musical performance, or religious 
purpose of the Psalms to which they are prefixed. Thus, in the 
two cases just cited, itis maintained that the words ‘‘ Upon Lilies ”’ 
and ‘* Upon the Hind of the Dawn’’ indicate well-known songs 
to the tunes of which the Psalms in question were to be sung, as 
though one should write over a modern hymn ‘ To Auld Lang 
Syne,’’ or ‘‘ To Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

Now even so brief and imperfect a review of the opinions which 
have been held with regard to these titles suggests how interesting 
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and important are the questions to which they give rise. It is 
true that in order to appreciate the literary beauty or the spiritual 
value of a Psalm, or indeed of any similar piece of literature, 
ancient or modern, it is not necessary for us to know by whom it 
was written or out of what occasion it sprang. For example, the 
uncertainty in which the question of the authorship of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is involved has not prevented that book of the 
New Testament from being of the highest interest and value to 
the Church. And it may easily be, as Prof. Moulton maintains 
(The Literary Study of the Bible, p. 92), that relatively too much 
attention has been paid by critics and commentators to questions of 
authorship—that, to quote his words, ‘‘the whole study of litera- 
ture has been placed at a disadvantage by the intrusion into it of 
quite a distinct thing, the study, of authors. <A piece of literature 
is apt to be put before us as the performance of a certain author ; 
we are expected to examine it with a view to applauding or cen- 
suring this author; we are minutely infotmed as to the circum- 
stances under which he did his work; one production of his is 
associated with companion productions: as if the whole raison 
d’étre of them all was to enable us to form an estimate of the 
man who produced them. All this may be good in itself, but it is 
not the study of literature. Authors of books may in themselves 
be as well worthy of our attention as statesmen or commercial 
magnates ; but no one confounds constitutional history with biog- 
raphies of politicians, or political economy with the business his- 
tory of particular firms. And I beheve that the study of liter- 
ature will never reach its proper level until it is realized that 
literature is an entity in itself, as well as a function of the persons 
who contributed to it; that it has a development and principles 
of its own, to be considered independently of any questions 
affecting the performance of particular authors.’’ No doubt 
these remarks of Dr. Moulton have application to the Biblical 
literature in general and to the Psalms in particular. For ages 
men have felt at once the literary perfection and the moral and 
spiritual power of these productions, who have troubled them- 
selves little, or not at all, about the question of their authorship. 
But, on the other hand, it is still true that ‘‘ the proper study of 
mankind is man,” that scarcely anything else is so interesting to 
us as are men, that we can never get the most out of any piece of 
literature so long as it remains to us only a disembodied voice, but 
that we long to incarnate it in some man of like passions with 
ourselves, and to hear in it the echo of experiences more or less 
like our own. And indeed I am persuaded that it is just the per- 
sonal element in the Psalms that to some extent explains the 
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power and permanence of their hold upon the Church of God. 
We may indeed say of them—and with far more truth—what 
George Eliot in The Mill on the Floss has said of the effect of the 
Imitatio Christi upon Maggie Tolliver: ‘‘ She knew nothing of 
doctrines and systems, of mysticism and quietism ; but this voice 
out of the far-off Middle Ages was the direct communication of a 
human soul’s belief and experience, and came to her as an unques- 
tioned message. I suppose that is the reason why the small old- 
fashioned book, for which one need pay only sixpence at a book- 
stall, works miracles to-day, turning bitter waters into sweetness, 
while expensive treatises and sermons newly issued leave all things 
as they were before. It was written down by a hand that waited 
for the heart’s promptings ; it is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden 
anguish, trust and triumph—not written on velvet cushions to 
teach endurance to those who are treading with bleeding feet upon 
the stones. And soit remains to all time a lasting record of 
human needs and human consolations.”’ 

We can say all this of the Jmitatio, even though comparatively 
little is known of its author. We could say it of the Psalms in 
spite of any doubt that might be cast upon their origin; but we 
can say it with more emphasis and truth, of the one and of the 
other alike, the more we know about the character and history of 
the author. We have therefore the very highest interest in ask- 
ing whether or not we may look to the titles of the Psalms as con- 
veying any trustworthy information as to the persons of their 
authors and the circumstances under which they were composed. 

And, first, it may be observed that many of these titles speak 
definitely upon these points, whatever degree of truth may attach 
to their statements. Of seventy-two Psalms they tell us that they 
were written by David; of twelve, by Asaph; of eleven, by the 
sons of Korah; of two, by Solomon; of one each, by Moses, by 
Heman, and by Ethan. In the case of thirteen of those ascribed 
to David a particular occasion with which the Psalm is in some 
way connected is mentioned. In eight titles directions are given 
as to the sort of instrument by which the singing of the Psalm is 
to be accompanied ; in others, as to the tune to which it is to be 
sung ; in others, as to the voices, whether bass or soprano, most 
suitable for it. A large number (fifty-three) are inscribed M¥I99, 
thus indicating the intention that they are to be used in the public 
worship of the sanctuary. About a hundred indicate the nature of 
the composition which follows from the point of view of literary 
form or religious purpose, as psalms, songs, prayers, maschils, 
michtams, or ‘‘ songs for the ascents.’’ 

Here, then, is a large amount of information, some of it of a 
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technical kind, it is true, but none the less interesting on that 
account,and some of the highest importance for the right under- 
standing of the Psalms, if only it can be shown to be trustworthy. 
Can we form any opinion upon this point ? 

In the first place, then, we may say with confidence that these 
inscriptions are very ancient. It would be little to say that we 
find them in the oldest Hebrew manuscripts of the Psalms, since 
the oldest of these are not older than the tenth century of our 
era. It is more to our purpose to observe that in these manu- 
scripts these titles stand as integral parts of the text, not distin- 
guished from it in any way, or put by any device of spacing or 
position upon any lower level of authority or value than the body 
of the Psalms to which they are prefixed. When we remember 
how careful the so-called Masorites were to separate between the 
text as they had received it and everything of a conjectural or 
emendatory nature, we have the more reason to believe that in 
their esteem these inscriptions were of equal authority with the 
Psalms themselves. That they held this opinion does not prove 
it to be true, but it does afford strong proof that the origin of 
these inscriptions was for them shrouded in the same antiquity as 
belonged to rest of the text. 

Again, we may take a step backward and say that some of these 
inscriptions, and by presumption all, are as old as the time of our 
Lord and His apostles, and embody the tradition current in their 
day. When our Lord turned upon the Pharisees, who had been 
badgering Him with catch-questions, with a question of His own 
based on the 110th Psalm, He ascribes that Psalm to David, in 
accordance with the title. And the whole force of His argument 
depends upon the truth of this assignment of authorship. Had 
the Pharisees been able to say that David did not write the Psalm, 
the way of escape from the dilemma proposed by our Lord would 
have been open. That they did not take this path is sufficient 
evidence that they felt it was not open. So Paul in the Epistle to 
the Romans (iv. 6-8) quotes Ps. xxxii. 1, 2, as the words of 
David; and in chap. xi. 9, 10, he quotes Ps. lxix. 22, 23, as David's 
—in each case following the title, and that in spite of the fact that 
many modern critics hold it to be self-evident that Ps. lxix was 
written by Jeremiah. So, too, Peter ascribes Ps. xvi and Ps. 
ex to David(Acts ii). Andin general it may be said that the 
New Testament writers quote the Psalms just as they do the 
prophets. In many instances they quote without naming the 
author of the quotation. When they do name an author in con- 
nection with a verse or verses from the Psalms it is with the same 
apparent confidence with which they attach the names of Isaiah 
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or Jeremiah or Hosea to quotations from their prophecies. And 
in every case where they make such a mention of authorship in 
connection with the Psalms they agree with the title of the 
Psalm. The only exception to this is that they ascribe Ps. ii, 
which in the Psalter is anonymous, to David. But if this proves 
anything it proves, not that the titles did not exist in their day or 
that they were regarded as valueless, but only that in the case of 
this Psalm they thought they had information which justified them 
in speaking of it as David’s, even in the absence of any inscription 
naming him as author. 

Once more, these titles are as old as the time of the making of 
the Septuagint version of the Psalms, for they appear in that ver- 
sion in the main as they are in the Hebrew text itself. I say in 
the main, for it is true there are some variations, chiefly by way 
of addition—e.y., titles are supplied to some Psalms that have 
none, or additions are made to the titles found in the Hebrew. 
In a few cases—e.g., Ps. cxxii, exxiv, exxvii—the LXX. omits 
something contained in the Hebrew (in these cases the names of 
David and Solomon). But inthe main it is true that all that stands 
in the Hebrew text as we have it to-day stands also in the LXX. 
It is true that we do not know exactly when the LXX. version 
was made, nor is it probable that it was all made at one time, but 
it was certainly completed by B.C. 150, and parts of it at least a 
hundred years earlier. 

But we can take at least one further step backward, and say not 
merely that these inscriptions were in existence when the LXX. 
version was made, but that they were already ancient at that time, 
so ancient that in many cases the key to their real meaning had 
been lost. This appears from the mistakes—blunders is not too 
strong a word—which the LXX. translators made in rendering 
these inscriptions into Greek. This can be made clear by a few 
specifications. For example, fifty-three Psalms contain in their 
titles, always as their first word, the expression M¥J%9%9, repre- 
sented in our version by the words, For the Chief Musician. This 
expression is now understood ‘‘ as handing the Psalm over to the 
person whose duty it was to train Levite choristers, and therefore 
as defining it as one of the songs of the temple worship that require 
musical accompaniment’’ (Delitzsch, Psalms i. p. 111). In the 
LXX., however, MyI0° is uniformly rendered «és 7d zédos, To the 
end. What this means is not very certain. Eusebius and Theo- 
doret say that it means ‘‘ having an eschatological significance.’’ 
To Theodoret ‘ </s ro ré4os signifies that the things foretold shall 
be fulfilled after a long time.’’ Other suggestions are that e?s rd 
zéios means ‘‘ for the execution,’’ or ‘‘ for (the) worship.” In any 
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case it seems most probable that the temple having been destroyed, 
and the musical arrangements established by David for the temple 
service being no longer practicable, and the office of M¥3% having 
therefore fallen into desuetude, the LXX. translators found in this 
expression a puzzle to which the word M¥J, duration, eternity, 
furnished the only clue, and that therefore they rendered it «is rd 
téhog,* 

Again, in the inscriptions of eight or ten Psalms the kind of 
instrument upon which the musical accompaniment was to be 
played is designated. Thus Ps. iv, vi, liv, lv, xvii, lIxxvi contain 
in their titles the expression 13333—On stringed instruments. In 
Ps. v we have F¥9NIN-ON—Upon wind instruments (probably). 
9°33 the LXX. renders by ¢ 8n+0%s—In hymns—and AYNIT-ON 
by ozép tis xAnpovopoboys—* Concerning her who obtains the inher- 
itance.’’ Ps. viii, 1xxxi, Ixxxiv are inscribed PYMIN-OY—Re- 
vised version, ‘‘ Set to the Gittith.’’ Others translate ‘‘ After the 
manner of Gath,’’ meaning with the accompaniment of an instru- 
ment, or to the music of an air, which took its name from the 
Philistine city of Gath, where David lived for a time. The LXX. 
render it 5xép téy Ayvév-——Concerning the wine-presses. 

Still more at a loss did the LXX. feel with regard to the expres- 
sions which designated the tunes to which given Psalms were to be 
sung. Such, for example, is the MYM AMNOY of Ps. xxii— Set 
to (the tune of) the hind of the morning.” This the LXX. renders 
by dxép tis dvtcdjdews t7¢ Ewdv7s—* Concerning the help (that 
comes) at the dawn (?).”’ 

So with Ps. lx. The Hebrew reads ITY [wAw-IY~—Set to 
The lily of testimony, or The testimony (¢.e., the Law) isa lily. The 
LXX. reads tots akowwIyoouévors éx:-—For the things (or persons) 
that are yet to be changed. 

And only to add another instance, of perhaps a slightly different 
sort, the title of Ps. xlvi contains the words AVIPY"9}—Set to 
Alamoth, or With soprano voices, but rendered by the LXX. 
ixép toy xpvgiwy—A bout the secret things. Do not these and other 
similar errors that might be evidenced on the part of the makers 


*This point has been aptly put by Dr. W. H. Green in an article in Te Old 
Testament Student, Sept., 1890 (Vol. xi, p. 158): ‘‘ The only satisfactory explana- 
tion of this (obscurity of the terms of the inscriptions to the LXX. translators) is 
that these terms belonged to the musical arrangements of the temple which were in 
current use before the exile. These were abruptly terminated by the destruction of 
the city and the removal of its inhabitants. A long suspension of sacred services 
followed. And when the Jews were permitted to return to their own land, the re- 
duced numbers and the impoverished condition of the early colonists made a com- 
plete reproduction of the ancient order of things quite impossible. Through this 
enforced disuse the meaning of these technical terms gradually faded from their 
minds, until it was nearly or wholly lost.’’ 
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of that version suffice to prove—or at least to create a strong pre- 
sumption—that in their time these inscriptions were already so 
ancient that their meaning in many instances was no longer under- 
stood.* If so, we are carried back well toward the time of Ezra, 
about 450 B.C., if indeed we may not say that we are carried 
beyond it. 

Now, if no more could be said than has been said, is it not 
manifest that these titles are deserving of great respect—provided, 
of course, anything in the nature of external testimony can be 
regarded as deserving of respect, and all questions of literary and 
historical criticism are not to be settled upon purely internal 
grounds? Here is a body of literature made up of poems none of 
which, with the single exception of the ninetieth Psalm, antedate 
B.C. 1000, while some are certainly as late as B.C. 500, a few 
perhaps even later. And attached to these poems, integral parts 
of them indeed, so far as the method of writing is concerned, are 
statements as to their authorship, occasion and liturgical use which 
were ancient—so ancient as to be puzzles in some particulars—say 
in the year 200 B.C. That is to say, the poems in question are at 
the most 2900 years old; the information here embodied has been 
handed down in its present shape for certainly 2100 years, and is 
probably much older. Is such testimony not worthy of a respect- 
ful hearing ?. 

But we can go further than this with regard to these inscrip- 
tions, and say that the information contained in some of them 
comes from the very age in which the Psalms themselves were 
written, and proceeds, as is most probable, from the authors of 
the Psalms themselves. With regard to the Books of Samuel, Dr. 
Davis, in his Dictionary of the Bible, says: ‘‘ It is universally 
believed that the book was composed before the fall of Jerusa- 
lem” (B.C. 582). Keil, in his Jntroduction to the Old Testament 
(i, 248;, goes further: ‘‘ We can determine nothing more about 
the person of the author than this, that he was a prophet who 
lived not long after the time of Solomon.’’ Now this Book of 
Samuel contains one of the Psalms—the eighteenth—and at the 
head of it stands the very same title which prefaces it in the 
Psalter itself, with only such change as is necessary for its insertion 
in a historical book. The inscription reads, ‘‘ For the Chief Musi- 
cian—By David, the servant ot the Lord, who spake unto the Lord 
the words of this song in the day that the Lord delivered him out 

* For a conspectus of the renderings of these inscriptions adopted by the LXX., 
Aquila, Symmachus, and 'Theodotion, and in the Itala, the Vulgate, and the Syriac 
versions, together with the explanations of them offered by the Targum and the ear- 


liest Jewish commentators, see an article by Dr. Neubauer, of Oxford, in Studia 
Biblica, Vol. ii, pp. 1-58. 
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of the hand of all his enemies and out of the hand of Saul.’’ 2 
Sam. xxii. 1 reads: ‘‘ And David spake unto the Lord the words 
of this song in the day the Lord delivered him out of the hand of 
all his enemies and out of the hand of Saul.’? Now it seems 
probable one of two things is true: either the editor of the Psal- 
ter found this inscription in the Book of Samuel and incorporated 
it with the Psalm itself in the Psalter—in which case the title 
embodies a tradition as old as the Book of Samuel—or the author 
of that book found Psalm and inscription in the primary Psalm- 
collection referred to in the subscription to Ps. lxxii as ‘“‘ The 
Prayers of David the Son of Jesse,’’ and transferred both to his 
narrative. Of the two suppositions we believe the second to be 
the more probable, and for the following reason. There are some 
of these titles—or elements in some of them—that could hardly 
have proceeded from any other source than the writer of the 
Psalms himself. I refer to those that state the occasions upon 
which the Psalms were written or out of which they arose. There 
are in all fourteen such titles. They are as follows: Ps. iii~ A 
Psalm of David, when he fled from Absalom his son. Ps. vii— 
Shiggaion of David, which he sang unto the Lord, concerning the 
words of Cush a Benjamite. Ps. xviii—already commented on. 
Ps. xxx—A Psalm ; a song at the Dedication of the House; (a 
Psalm) of David. Ps. xxxiv—(A Psalm) of David, when he 
changed his behavior before Abimelech ; who drove him away, 
and he departed. Ps. li—A Psalm of David, when Nathan the 
Prophet came unto him, after he had gone into Bathsheba. Ps. 
lii—Maschil of David: when Doeg the Edomite came and told 
Saul, and said unto him, David is come to the house of Abime- 
lech. Ps. liv—Maschil of David, when the Ziphites came to Saul, 
and said, Doth not David hide himself with us? Ps. lvi—Mich- 
tam of David, when the Philistines took him in Gath. Ps. lvii— 
Michtam of David, when he fled from Saul, in the cave. Ps. lix 
—When Saul sent and they watched the house to kill him. Ps. 
lIx—Michtam of David, to teach: when he strove with Aram- 
naharaim and Aram-Zobah, and Joab returned and smote of Edom 
in the Valley of Salt twelve thousand. Ps. lxiii—A Psalm of 
David, when he was in the wilderness of Judah. Ps. exlii—Mas- 
chil of David, when he was in the cave—a Prayer. 

Now there are three obvious suppositions which might be made 
with regard to these inscriptions. First, that they were the work 
of the editor of the Psalter, and are the fruit of shrewd conjec- 
ture based on the contents of the Psalms themselves. Second, 
that though put at the head of the Psalms by the editor, they 
embody a more or less reliable tradition as to the authors and occa- 
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sions of the Psalms in question. Third, that they proceeded from 
the writers of the Psalms themselves. Now against the first 
view we may urge that if these insvriptions in the case of these 
thirteen Psalms are the fruit of shrewd conjecture, it is unac- 
countable that other Psalms should not have had inscriptions 
embodying the supposed occasion of their composition. Can it be 
said that these thirteen furnish ground for such conjecture above the 
remaining three Psalms of the Psalter, or the other fifty-nine that 
are ascribed by their titles to David? Interpreters with wonderful 
unanimity assign the twenty-fourth Psalm to the occasion of the 
bringing up of the ark from Kirjath Jearim to Zion. Why did not 
the editor embody this obvious conjecture ina title? Ps. exxxii 
bears unmistakable reference to the same occasion. Why does the 
editor content himself with the inscription, A Song of Ascents. 
Ps. clxiv again has frequently suggested the conflict of David 
with Goliath. If the editor of the Psalter was engaged in 
making conjectures, why did he have nothing to suggest as to this 
Psalm? There are several Psalms—xlvi, xlviii, 1xxvi—which 
have by almost common consent been referred to the occasion of 
Sennacherib’s overthrow. Why did the editor have no conjecture 
to make in these cases? What reason can be suggested for con- 
jecture in the thirteen cases cited that does not apply to a multi- 
tude of others ? 

Then, again, when we read these thirteen Psalms and ask how 
much basis they afford for the conjectures supposed to be em- 
bodied in the titles, the result is not favorable to the hypothesis 
under examination. In one or two cases, indeed, the connection 
between the title and the subject-matter is quite obvious, though 
not more so than in the other cases just adduced, in which no con- 
jecture was made. Thus it would seem fairly easy to connect Ps. 
li with David’s great sin-——but why not Ps. xxxii also which all 
recognize as having sprung from same occasion? or Ps, lix 
with Saul’s attempt to assassinate David, as recounted in 1 Sam. 
xix. 8-17? But what is there in Ps. vii to suggest the words, 
Cush a Benjamite, any more than the attempts against David of 
Saul or of Absalom? What can be found in Ps. xxx that points 
to ‘* the dedication of the house?” What would justify one who 
was making conjectures in assigning Ps. xxxiv to the peril in 
which David came in Gath rather than any other of the occasions 
of peril in which his life abounded? And so in Ps. liv and Ps. 
lvi, lvii, 1x, ]xiii and elxii. If we read these Psalms we see that 
while, on the one hand, there is an entire congruity between their 
general tone of thought and feeling and the occasions named,* 


* For a detailed consideration of this point see article by Dr. W. H. Green, in 
Methodist Review, 1890, p. 489. 
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there is at the same time a total absence of such special reference 
and unmistakable allusion as would give ground for such specific 
conjectures. 

I may illustrate this point from two instances in the history of 
modern hymnology. In Duffield’s English Hymns, p. 178, we read 
that Cowper’s well-known hymn, ‘‘ God moves in a mysterious 
way,’’ ‘‘ owes much of its power to the circumstances which gave 
it birth. The fact is that it constituted his last contribution 
to the Olney Hymns, and was written when the shadows of a 
troubled mind were darkening heavily down upon him. Believing 
that he was doomed to end his life in the river Ouse, he had ordered 
a post-chaise and bidden the driver to proceed to a certain spot. 
For some reason this spot could not readily be found, and as the 
poet considered that this was the only place for such a suicide, he 
reluctantly gave orders to turn the chaise homeward. Arriving at 
home he sat down and composed this hymn—or, it may be (as 
another account says), started forth upon a lonely walk, during 
which it was produced.’’ Now when we read the hymn in the 
light of such historical data as to the circumstances of its composi- 
tion, we seem to see the appropriateness of every line, but what 
editor could reverse the process and infer the occasion from the 
hymn itself? 

The other illustration is taken from the same work, p. 408, and 
concerns Charles Wesley’s fervent hymn, ‘‘ Oh, for a thousand 
tongues to sing my dear Redeemer’s praise.’’ This hymn, Dr. 
Duffield tells us, was written on the first anniversary of the author’s 
conversion and was intended to celebrate that event. How appro- 
priate for such an occasion and such a purpose! And how even 
more appropriate it seems if we read the account of his own con. 
version which Wesley givesin his diary! And yet who could argue 
back from the hymn itself to the occasion that prompted it? 
Must we not reject the hypothesis of conjecture by the editor of 
the Psalter as being the source of these thirteen inscriptions at 
least ? 

Did, then, the editor derive them from a more or less credible 
tradition current in his own day? If we suppose this, we are met 
at once wiih the question, With whom did this tradition, so 
minute as to time or place, or both, and so incapable of deriva- 
tion by conjecture from the contents of the Psalms themselves, 
originate ? Some one must have originated it ineach case. If it 
did not come about by conjecture, then some one must have spoken 
on the basis of knowledge. And if so, who so likely to be the 
possessor of such knowledge as the writer of the Psalm himself ? 
Indeed, who else could have had this information except the 
writer of the Psalm, or some one to whom he communicated it ? 
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But this is just to make the author of the Psalm the author also of 
the inscription—or at least of the information it contains, and if 
so, why not of the inscription itself ? 

An objection to this supposition, which is the last of the three 
proposed above with regard to these thirteen inscriptions (and 
this applies to the assumption that any of the inscriptions of the 
Psalms can have other than an editorial origin or higher than an 
editorial authority), has been raised on the ground that it is con- 
trary to the literary customs of the time. Thus the late Prof. 
Thomas Chalmers Murray, in his book, The Origin and Growth of 
the Psalms, p. 102, says: ‘‘It is contrary to all we know of 
Shemitic style for the author to add notes or inscriptions such as 
these to his poems or works’’—and with a touch of pedantry he 
adds, ‘‘ of course, a technical argument of weight to those alone who 
can appreciate such style.’’ Well, what are the facts with regard 
to the usage of the Biblical writers themselves outside of the 
Psalms? Let us read the first verses of the Book of Deuteronomy 
or the thirtieth verse of chap. xxxi, or chap. xxxiii. 1, or Prov. 
i. 1-6, or Eccl. i. 1, or Song i. 1, or Isa. i. 1, ii. 1, xiii. 1, or 
ons. 28), 4. 4, ae. 4, ok. 1, zee. 1, zevi. 1, aoe 1, 
etc., Ixvii. 1, Hos. 1. 1, Joel i. 1, Amos i. 1, Ob. i. 1, Mic. i. 1, 
Nah. i. 1, Hab. i. 1, 11. 1, Zeph. i. 1, Mal. i. 1, and the first verses 
of the Epistles of Paul, and Peter, and James, and Jude, and 


John, and the Apocalypse. What are these but statements of 
the author’s name, and in many cases of the time and occasion of 


his writing ? 


Is it anything but gratuitous assumption to say that 
these titles have all a merely editorial origin? And is it less so 
to say the same with regard to the titles of the Psalms ? 

A second objection to the view that these inscriptions come, in 
some cases at least, from the authors of the Psalms themselves is 
that to suppose this, in the case of those that are inscribed 79. 
is to put upon that expression a sense that it was never intended 
to bear, and indeed that it cannot bear. Let me quote again from 
the work already referred to, Murray’s Origin and Growth of the 
Psalms (pp. 97, 98): ‘* Whenever,’’ we there read, ‘‘ we have 
an inscription in our version stating that the Psalm is ‘ of David,’ 
it is almost invariably a mistranslation of the original. The 
original wT (literally ‘ to David’) is a note made by the com- 
pilers, having the simple meaning that the poem in question either 
was taken by them from this Davidic collection (7... the ‘ Prayers 
of David the Son of Jesse,’ referred to in the subscription to Ps. 
Ixxil), or was supposed by them to belong to it—this notice, of 
course, giving no judgment as to whether any particular Psalm 
be of David’s own personal composition or not, merely stating it 
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belonged to the collection which bore his name, and leaving open 
to us to decide from the internal evidence of the poem itself, and 
from such outside allusion as may be accessible, whether it be his 
or not. I am aware that this view cannot be found in the commen- 
taries, while our lexicons give a force to the much-discussed 
Hebrew particle (9) which they have borrowed from their knowl- 
edge of its translation in the modern versions. I am convinced, 
however, on a careful investigation of the textual phenomena of 
the Psalms, that it is the only theory that can enable us, with any 
regard to the results of linguistic and critical study, to retain our 
respect for the old tradition as to their origin preserved to us in 
the editorial inscription. For the note as to authorship is clearly 
of editorial origin.”’ 

Now with regard to this view of the meaning, and therefore of 
the origin, of these ascriptions of authorship, it is to be remarked, 
first, that it can hardly apply to any others than those which con- 
tain 1179, unless we suppose, what is purely gratuitous, that 
beside a collection bearing the name of David there was another 
bearing the name of Asaph, and another bearing that of the Sons 
of Korah, and another bearing that of Solomon, not to speak of 
still others bearing the names of Heman and Ethan (Ps. ]xxxviii, 
Ixxxix). For if v9 means ‘‘ Taken from (or belonging to) the 
collection known as David’s,” then SONY, soe, nap 1999 
ought to mean taken from (or belonging to) the collection bearing 
the name of Asaph, Solomon or the Sons of Korah, as the case may 
be. And, we may ask, had there been such a collection bearing 
the great name of Solomon, is it likely that but two poems from 
it would have been included in the Psalter? Or was the business 
of making hymn-books so brisk in those days that David, Solomon 
and Asaph should all have issued collections of hymns from which 
the editors of the Psalter could choose ? 

Moreover, we are confronted with the fact that in two instances 
outside the Psalter the preposition 9 seems beyond question to 
have the very meaning which Prof. Murray regarded as impossi- 
ble. Thus in Isa. xxxviii. 9, we read ayo WNIT? =} a pa)a) 
yon 7m) invoMND—English version, ‘' The writing st Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, when he had been sick, and was recovered of his 
sickness ;’’ and in Hab. iii. 1, PIII by N’337 prpan? nyan— 
English version, ‘‘ A prayer of Habakkuk the prophet, ‘set. to 
Shigionoth.” Will any one maintain that NPI? and pipsan? 
in these places mean ‘‘ Taken from (or belonging to) the collection 
bearing the name of Hezekiah, of Habakkuk ?”’ or, indeed, that 
they can mean anything else than ‘‘ The writing of (or by) Heze- 
kiab,’’ and ‘* A prayer by (or of) Habakkuk ’’ respectively ? 
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Why may 19? W9t) not then mean ‘‘A Psalm of (or by) 
David?” We may well add here, also, what Dr. W. H. Green 
has pointed out in an article already quoted (Old Testament 
Student, Vol. xi, p. 159), that the position of the authors’ names 
in these titles shows them to be of equal antiquity with the 
technical musical terms already discussed. ‘‘ This demonstrable 
antiquity of the technical titles,’’ says Dr. Green, ‘‘ necessarily 
attaches likewise to the authors’ names, not only because the latter 
are consistent parts of the same titles, but it isa very significant 
circumstance that the authors’ names invariably follow and never 
precede the musical directions. Any addition made to an already 
existing superscription would naturally be prefixed to it. Now it 
is noteworthy that the invariable order is, ‘ For the chief musi- 
cian. A Psalm of David,’ never the reverse.”’ 

Still, what we are most interested to know about these inscrip- 
tions is not, Who placed them where we find them? but, Are they 
reliable? Is the information they convey correct? And espe- 
ciaily, Do they speak the truth in regard to the authors of the 
Psalms? For however far Dr. Moulton may be right as to the 
comparative unimportance of the question of authorship from the 
purely literary point of view--though even from that point of 
view he states the case much too strongly, in our opinion—from 
the religious point of view, which, so far as the literature under 
discussion is concerned, is immensely more vital to us, the question 
of authorship is supremely important. We believe with the 
apostle that no Scripture is of private origination, nor did prophecy 
come by the will of man, but men spake from God, being moved 
by the Holy Ghost. And believing this, we are deeply interested 
to know, so far as we may, who these spirit-moved men were. 
Moreover, the New Testament writers, as we have seen, seem to 
make some explicit statements as to the authorship of some of 
these Psalms. And there are many and weighty reasons for wish- 
ing to know whether or not they were right. Now there is one 
statement made by these inscriptions that is of more interest to us 
from these points of view than any other. It is that a very large 
number of these Psalms were written by David—seventy-three of 
them in all. May not the whole question of the trustworthiness 
of these titles be best put to the test at this point? Is it believ- 
able that David wrote nearly half the Psalms in the Psalter? Or 
is the presence of his name in the titles merely due, in many 
instances at least, to conjecture on the part of the editors of the 
Psalter or their desire to claim for their work the distinction of 
a clarum et venerabile nomen ? 

In attempting to answer this question we may remind ourselves 
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of certain well-known facts. One of these is that, as we have 
seen, our Lord ascribes the 110th Psalm to David under circum- 
stances which made the reality of its Davidic origin necessary to 
the strength of His argument (Matt. xxi. 41-44); and Peter and 
Paul do the same with Ps. xvi (Acts. il. 25ff., xiii. 35ff.); and 
Paul with Ps. xxxii (Rom. iv. 6). The writer of Hebrews (iv. 7) 
ascribes Ps. xev also to David—in a general way—and the body 
of the apostles in Acts iv. 25ff. are represented as attributing Ps. 
ii to David in the most explicit fashion, and this although neither 
of these Psalms has any title at all in Hebrew (Ps. xcv in the 
LXX. bears David’s name). 

And this last fact leads us to notice that in the time of the 
making of the LXX. David’s fame as a writer of Psalms was so 
well established that the translators of that version felt justified in 
attributing to him thirteen Psalms which in the Hebrew text as 
we have it do not bear his name, even going so far as to add it— 
rather blindly, it would seem—to poems which in the original are 
ascribed to the ‘‘ Sons of Korah ’’—e.g., Ps. 1xii, 1xiii, xviii, lxix. 

Nor was it first in the second century B.C. that the name of 
David was connected with the Psalms as one of their principal 
authors. The author of Chronicles (2 Chron. xxix. 30), in his 
account of the notable Passover in the reign of Hezekiah, says 
that Hezekiah commanded the Levites to sing praise to the Lord 
with the words of David and of Asaph the seer, who according 
to the inscriptions themselves stands second—though second by a 
long distance—to David as a writer of Psalms (twelve are ascribed 
to Asaph). 

The earlier book of Samuel also recognizes David as a poet and 
a psalmist. It preserves to us specimens of his poetry in the 
Song of the Bow—David's exquisite lament for Saul and Jonathan ; 
in the brief lament for Abner, in Psalm xviii, which stands 
with a few merely verbal differences just as it does in the Psalter 
and has identically the same title; and in what it calls ‘‘ The Last 
Words of David’’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7). And it is noteworthy 
that in this last passage David himself claims for himself the title 
of ‘* the sweet psalmist of Israel.’’ 

Moreover, we know that David was not only a poet and a 
psalmist—famed as such in his own and succeeding ages down to 
the time of Christ—bui he was also just that other thing which 
these inscriptions seem to represent him as having been, a musi- 
cian and an organizer of the musical service of the House of God. 
Even in his youth he had won fame as a skillful player on the 


harp. He was, according to Amos, who prophesied in the days 
of Uzziah (vi. 5), and to the writers ot Chronicles (2 Chron. vii. 6) 
42 
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and Nehemiah (xii. 36) an inventor and maker of musical instru- 
ments. When in the very beginning of his reign at Jerusalem 
he brought the ark from Kirjath Jearim he caused its progress to 
be attended with the playing of all manner of instruments made 
of firwood, and with harps, and with timbrels, and with castanets, 
and with cymbals (2 Sam. vi. 5). The Book of Chronicles 
attributes to him the organization, first in connection with this 
same occasion, and afterwards more permanently, of the whole 
musical service of the House of God—the formation of choir and 
orchestra from among the Levites, the appointment of Asaph, 
Heman and Jeduthem as chief musicians, the division of the 
musicians into twenty-four courses of twelve members each. 
See 1 Chron. xv, xvi and xxv, with which is to be compared 2 
Chron. xxix. 25, where, in Hezekiah’s time, David, with Gad and 
Nathan, is acknowledged as the originator of the musical service 
proper to the celebration of the Passover. And this reputation 
borne by David in the days of Hezekiah exactly accords with the 
historical accounts of his reign. He, we are told, rescued the ark 
of God from the obscurity and neglect in which it had lain fora 
generation, and brought it with fitting pomp to the tent-temple 
which he had set up for it on Zion. In his heart was born the 
purpose which found its realization in the splendid Temple of 
Solomon. He subdued the enemies of Israel on the right hand 
and on the left, and pushed back the boundaries of the Land of 
Promise to the limits which Moses himself had named. In every 
direction his reign showed the stir of a new life which might well 
yield the flowers of poetry as well as the fruits of political con- 
solidation and increased material splendor. And was not the man 
as well as the time fit for sacred poesy ? We have seen that he 
was a poet and a musician and an organizer of the public worship 
of God. Let us now remind ourselves that he was a man of 
ardent piety, of strong affections, of quick and lively feeling, of 
deep reverence for Jehovah the God of Israel. Let us remember, 
too, that he lived a long and eventful life, that as much as any 
man that ever lived he ran the whole gamut of human experience. 
The youngest son of a numerous family—the darling of the house 
—a shepherd boy, a minstrel, a courtier, an armor-bearer, a cap- 
tain, a king’s son-in-law, an outlaw chief, a king, a conqueror, a 
man who drained to the bottom the cup of domestic life with all 
its sorrows and all its joys, a Mashiach Adhonai, an anointed of 
Jehovah, a recipient of glorious promises from God, a man who 
sustained, and knew himself to sustain, a most important relation 
to God and the kingdom of God on earth—is not the brain and 
heart and life-experience of such a man the very soil above all 
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others out of which we should expect psalm-poetry to spring? 
Here in the Psalter is a body of religious poems belonging, beyond 
all question, to the Hebrew people. What son of that people so 
likely to have been their principal author as David the son of 
Jesse? Had we no testimony of an external sort that this was 
really the fact, should we not be justified in assuming it? And 
when we have, as we have seen that we have, in the titles explicit 
witness to it that goes back to the very age in which these Psalms 
were written, why should we—why should any one—turn the back 
upon this witness to go in search of hypothetical authors—poetical 
J’s and E’s and P’s and D’s—for these ancient temple hymns that 
have been now for 1900 years the hymns of the Christian Church ? 


PITTSBURGH. CHALMERS MARTIN. 





ws 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Tae even flow of business during the General Assembly of 1900 was 
unbroken by the slightest discord. ‘‘ Jerusalem had peace and felicity.’’ 
Not a single disputed settlement or case of discipline occurred to tarnish 
the fair fame of the Church for the year. Outside, the cries of her 
enemies—if we may so speak of friends and brothers in Christian work 
who are politically enemies of the establishment of religion—clamoring 
for her downfall had for the time at least been hushed; inside all was 
quietness and progress. Unprecedented in many years, not a single 
evening sederunt was held during the proceedings. Happy is the nation 
whose annals are uneventful, though it is to be regretted that those 
annals are apt to be monotonous. Even Jacob Primmer was quiet this 
year; and when that is said, all is said. 

Last year a great storm of rain swept the streets during the progress 
of the opening State Procession. This year, as if in anticipation of the 
after harmony of the proceedings, the sun shone forth in warmth and 
splendor and lighted up the shadows of the old town and the older castle 
crags. The crowds who lined the route from Holyrood and filled the 
balconies and windows in Princes street were in their gayest garb and 
brightest spirits. For though the shadow of cruel war rested on the 
procession the news of battle that rang down the street had been of 
victory, bringing peace again in sight. A detachment of Scots Greys 
formed the escort and the usual State and civic dignitaries made up the 
procession. The Earl of Leven and Melville was once more the Lord 
High Commissioner, and was accompanied by the Countess, who looked 
pale and wearied, and whose strength several times gave way during the 
course of the many functions and duties devolving upon her during the 
next ten days. 

After the customary service in St. Giles, which was well attended, the 
Assembly was regularly constituted in the Assembly Hall by the retiring 
Moderator, Dr. Pagan, who in the course of his opening remarks made 
graceful reference to the loss which the Church this year has sustained 
in the death of two of her greatest sons. One of these, General Wau- 
chope, the Bayard sans peur et sans reproche, the most gentle and brave 
of Christian workers and warriors, had died a soldier’s death near the 
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enemy’s trenches at Magersfontein. The other, the Duke of Argyll, 
bearing a name renowned in the struggle of his country for independence, 
an old and honored name, upon whose laruels his own achievements in 
science and statetcraft cast fresh lustre, had died peacefully at home in 
the midst of his family. 

The new Moderator appointed was Dr. Norman MacLeod, the third of 
the same name and fifth of the family who has filled the chair during 
the present century. A minister first in the smoky, crowded centre of 
Glasgow, and then in the quiet retreat and beautiful scenery of Blair 
Athole, afterward in the important city charge of St. Stephen’s, Edin- 
burgh, and now in the Highland capital of Inverness, Dr. MacLeod adds 
to the widest experience a guileless consecration of spirit to the service 
of his Lord. The usual order of proceedings then followed. The 
Queen’s letter was read, the Lord High Commissioner gave his address 
and the Moderator his reply, the various Committees for facilitating the 
course of business were appointed, and thus ended the first day of the 
General Assembly for 1900. This was a Thursday, and it should be 
noted that never again will the Assembly begin on that day. In future 
the day of opening will be Tuesday, the change being due to the desire 
of ministers from all parts of the country not to be absent from their 
pulpits for more than one Sunday. Under the present arrangement, 
beginning on Thursday and ending on the second Monday thereafter, 
ministers have to be absent from their parishes for two Sundays and 
have felt the burden of getting supply for their pulpits growing more 
and more irksome in view of the steadily decreasing number of unem- 
ployed probationers. 

The question of the growing decrease in the number of candidates for 
the ministerial office has occupied for several years back the attention of 
successive Assemblies, and the cure of the shrinkage has not yet been 
found. Various are the reasons given to account for it, and probably the 
truth lies not in any one bui in all of these taken together. The pov- 
erty of the livings in parishes, which have decreased by one-third, and 
in many cases one-half, owing to the fall in the price of grain (for in 
old parishes a stipend is so much grain), combined with the growing 
commercial prosperity of the country and all the attractions of more 
lucrative employment thereby oftered to young men, is undoubtedly the 
first of these causes. Recent changes in the university curriculum 
making essential a higher standard of entrance for those who wish to 
take degrees and so qualify for the ministry, coupled with the evils of 
preaching competitions and the decline in the practice of giving calls 
without leets to ministers of tried experience, are also among the causes. 
And at the root of all lies the ebb of spiritual life which marks times 
of material prosperity. Anyhow, the evil is becoming a crying one 
and in the autumn holiday months it is almost impossible to get any 
probationers for purposes of pulpit supply. This does not, however, 
mean that there are no probationers. There are three hundred of them 
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employed as assistants to ministers on salaries of about £100 a year. It 
is a sign of prosperity that there is no good probationer free for chance 
employment. 

The various reports presented to the Assembly of 1900 exhibited the 
usual ebb and flow in different departments of work, but, on the whole, 
the tendency was in the direction of advance. There are now 2182 
Sabbath-schools with a number of scholars in attendance of 227,666, 
and of teachers in active work of 20,606. Of Bible classes there are 
now 1310 with an attendance of 51,022. The amount contributed by 
Sunday-schools last year was over £8000. More and more it is coming 
to be seen that these schools are the ‘‘ seed plots’? of the Church, and 
that in view of the comparative secularization of education in day 
schools the duty of the Church to provide proper religious education 
for the young, either in Sabbath-schools or otherwise, is vital to her true 
progress. The Young Men’s Guild shows a membership of 26,466, and 
last year contributed to the Guild mission in Kalimpong, India, about 
£1200. The Woman's Guild, with all its multifarious departments of 
work, continues to grow apace. From its beginning in 1888, with 32 
branches and 2087 members, it now has increased to 529 branches and 
36,646 members, while its contributions for the year to missionary and 
benevolent objects amount to about £9700. This sum is devoted to 
foreign mission work among the Jews and heathen, to mission work in 
home parishes and to the Deaconess Hospital, the Deaconess House and 
Orphan Home of the Church in Edinburgh. Of Deaconesses conse- 
erated to the work of the Church there are now thirty-four, and of 
Parish Sisters doing similar work, but not in‘the Order, a good many 
more. The net liberality of the Church for the year was £492,816, 
and this, it must be noted, does not include revenue from invested capi- 
tal or from trusts voluntarily bestowed. It is not the income, but the 
liberality of the Church for the year. The membership of the Church, 
which in the Paliamentary return of 1873 was stated at 460,464 com- 
municants, is now 656,112, an increase of fully 7000 over last year. 

Since the late Dr. Robertson assumed the Convenership of the newly 
formed Endowment Committee in 1846, the reports to the Assembly have 
showed the steady progress which the scheme has made all over the 
country. There have been now endowed as separate charges 408 quoad 
sacra parishes at a cost of £1,506,050, and church ordinances thus 
secured for all time to a population of 1,493,500. Each church has a 
missionary endowment of £120, which the congregations usually supple- 
ment, in some cases very largely. In addition to the home work of 
this Committee, the report of the Home Mission Committee shows that 
there are now 182 mission churches maintained with an attendance of 
21,073. The Small Livings Committee, which has for its object the 
augmentation of smaller stipends to £200 per annum, reports a gratify- 
ing increase in revenue, and under its new branch eighty-seven livings 
have been permanently augmented to about £200 a year at a cost of 
£86,978. 
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Time was when the report of the Life and Work Committee never 
failed to arouse the liveliest discussion. The creation and monument of 
Dr. Charteris, it stands apart from the rest of Church Committees which 
move for the most part in well-defined lines. But this Committee is 
the Church’s organ for self-adaptation to the changing and special calls 
of each decade. It has inaugurated the Young Men’s and the 
Woman’s Guilds with all their missionary and philanthropic ramifica- 
tions, the ‘‘ mission weeks ’’ and deputations to herring fishermen, which 
are doing so much to rouse the spiritual life of the people, the Life and 
Work magazine, and the Guild Library and other book publications 
which have won acceptance not only on this but on the other side of the 
Atlantic. All this good work has been done in the face of keen opposi- 
tion from those who thought that all fresh departure implied revolution. 
But now the report is received and adopted without debate, and the 
interest this year turned upon a proposal to unite the comparatively 
unsuccessful Mission Record with the eminently prosperous Life and 
Work magazine. Despite the opposition of the Committee itself and 
the testimony drawn from the experience of other Churches which had 
tried the experiment of uniting two magazines naturally somewhat differ- 
ent in aim und found the result a failure, the proposal was carried. The 
only wise thing done was to leave the conduct of the new united maga- 
zine in the hands of that Life and Work Committee which has shown 
its fitness to make a Church periodical succeed. 

It is when we turn from the home work to the work of the Church of 
Scotland outside of herself that the reports to the Assembly of 1900 show 
least reason for self-congratulation. The report of the Jewish Mission 
Committee was both discouraging and encouraging. From the point of 
view of results abroad and receipts at home it was discouraging, from 
that of good work ungrudgingly done and seed patiently sown without 
present results it was encouraging; for the Lord of the harvest will in 
due season cause that seed to bear fruit. Its schools in the Levant are 
crowded; its missionaries and its teaching and medical staft admirably 
efficient. In Foreign Mission work the report of the Committee showed 
that the ratio of increase during the last twenty years, in which the 
revenue of the Committee has well-nigh trebled itself, had not been 
maintained in 1899, which had to record a small decrease as compared 
with the previous year. Against that fact is to be placed the marvelous 
blessing of God on His work abroad. In the mission stations the number 
of baptized persons has increased from 1542 in 1885 to 9891 in 1899. 
The recent departure of the Church from methods of missionary col- 
lection which experience two or three years ago had proved to be abun- 
dantly successful, explains this halt in the onward movement of foreign 
mission funds for the year. In the report of the Colonial Committee it 
was also disappointing to find that the Church had not advanced in line 
with the growing responsibilities laid upon the empire. At the present 
crisis of our national history for the national Scottish Church to stand 
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still is to recede, and the wave of imperialism which is spreading through- 
out all ranks of the community should be utilized to carry the people 
of the Church to the better fulfillment of their duty to their kith and 
kin in other lands. 

Amongst other matters of inferest may be mentioned the generous 
gift by the late Duke of Argyll to the Church of Scotland of the 
ancient Cathedral at Iona, the cradle of Scottish Christianity. The 
Roman Catholics would have given a Jarge sum to possess this monument 
of the sacred past, and now that, through the generosity of the late 
Duke of Argyll, it has become the patrimony of the Church, she must 
prove worthy of the responsibility laid upon her. Another point of 
interest to those who in America are fighting the ‘‘ Battle of the Stand- 
ards ’’ was the report of the Special Committee appointed at last Assem- 
bly to consider the powers of the Church as to the modification of the 
terms of the formula of adherence to the Confession of Faith. The 
opinion of counsel had been received to the effect that the provisions of 
the Act of 1693 in regard to subscription were still obligatory; that the 
more stringent formula of 1711, repealed in 1889, had been incompetent ; 
and that it was not competent for the Assembly to enact any formula for 
ministers other than that of 1693. The Procurator supported this 
opinion of counsel, yet the Assembly remitted the whole question back 
for further consideration to the Committee. The present formula is 
practically that of the Act of 1693, and the action of the majority of 
this year is due, not to a desire to revert to the greater stringency of the 
formula of 1711, but to know more fully the powers of the Church in 
the matter. 

The proceedings of the Assembly were brought to a close by a charac- 
teristically manly and devout address from the Moderator, who defined 
a living Church as one which must be eager to contend for the faith once 


delivered to the saints, ready to adapt her methods to varying social 
needs and circumstances as these arise, and inspired by the spirit of 
genuine missionary enthusiasm. May such ever be the aims of the 
Church of Scotland! 


EDINBURGH. R. BucHANAN. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE FREE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Tue Assembly met in Edinburgh on the 24th of May. Dr. Stewart, 
of Lovedale, the past Moderator, preached the opening sermon, choosing 
‘* Peace—the Peace of Jerusalem’’ as his theme. We do not leave 
here the election of a new occupant of the chair to the exigencies of 
the moment. <A successor to Dr. Stewart had heen already fixed upon, 
and his nominal appointment was carried unanimously and as a matter 
of course. Dr. Ross Taylor is a minister in Glasgow, where he has the 
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charge of a large and influential congregation, but he is best known in 
the Free Church as a fluent speaker in Church courts and as the Con- 
vener of: the Sustentation Fund Committee. His inaugural address was 
a long and somewhat ambitious one. Its object was to show how the 
religious life and the logical opinions of the generation have been affected 
by the discoveries of science, philosophy and criticism. 

In view of the approaching union with the United Presbyterian 
Church, it was early announced that the hall in which the Assembly 
meets would have to be enlarged, and that an admirable plan for the 
purpose has been already prepared. For the great occasion of the 
union itself a temporary wooden erection is to be provided in our 
greatest auditorium—the Waverly Market—and there arrangements will 
be made to seat five thousand people. With what interest the event is 
looked forward to may be guessed from the fact that already applica- 
tions are being made for admission. 

A large portion of the Assembiy’s time is taken up with receiving 
reports regarding its various schemes, and in holding popular evening 
meetings in which the duty of supporting these schemes is enforced. 
The first of the missions brought under the notice of the House is always 
that which aims at the conversion of the Jews. It has invariably the first 
Friday night assigned to it, and the genial Convener—Dr. Cunningham, 
a graduate of Lafayette College—never fails to make the occasion an 
interesting one. His chief speaker at this time was Dr. Torrance, who 
was full of the Ecumenical Conference, which he had been attending, 
and who gave a graphic account of his work among the Jews of Tibe- 
rias. Dr. Rainy is Convener of the Highland Committee, and on 
Monday evening he has always a pleasant story to tell, although it is 
said that he is known in the Highlands chiefly as ‘‘ Miss Rainy’s 
brother ’’—his sister having devoted herself with singular conspicuous- 
ness for many years to doing good to the people there. On another even- 
ing we have our Home Mission report, given in by Dr. Howie, our 
greatest statistician. Then follow our Colonial report, our Continental 
report, our report on Work Among the Young, and our report on the 
State of Religion and Morals. But of all the evenings none can com- 
pare in interest with that whose subject is Foreign Missions. These have 
been directed for a number of years by Prof. Lindsay with extra- 
ordinary success, but unhappily his health has given way and he has 
been obliged to resign. Among the missionaries present were Dr. Laws 
and Mr. Donald Fraser, of Livingstonia, upon whose labors there has 
been a remarkable blessing. On the ‘‘ Foreign Mission night’’ the hall 
is always densely crowded, and this year the pressure was so great that 
there ought to have been arrangements made for an overflow meeting. 
Dr. Lindsay, in his farewell speech, spoke of the United Presbyterian 
Church as ‘‘ the most missionary Church in the world, with the single 
exception of the Moravian.’’ It is to be hoped that this distinction will 
remain when the two Churches are united. 
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One ominous feature noticed in the reports this year is that there has 
been a decided decrease during the year in the Sabbath-school attend- 
ance. It is not the Free Church only which has to complain of this. 
All the three great Presbyterian Churches have increased their member- 
ship, but all of them lament a falling away in the number of Sunday- 
school teachers and scholars. Various explanations have been suggested 
for this; but I suspect that the radical cause is a lessened interest in 
religion. We are, at present, I fear, in the slack of the times. In this 
way, too, we must account for what all the Churches are feeling, the 
diminution in the number of candidates for the ministry. Thev are not 
yet absolutely suffering in consequence. Hitherto the supply has been 
abundant, and there are still many ‘‘ probationers.’’ But if things do 
not mend there will come a crisis. 

This year, in the Free Church Assembly, there has been no great 
debate. In connection with the subject of Disestablishment, indeed, 
there did occur something like one, but it was not on the merits. The 
question was not raised of whether Disestablishment is in itself a good or 
a bad thing. But there are some who think that the Church as such 
should not meddle with the agitation for it, and who are particularly 
anxious at present that the Free Church should not assume an attitude 
of active hostility to the Established Church. The United Presbyterian 
Church holds Vojuntary principles. Its enmity to Establishment is 
specially intense, and a suspicion is abroad that the union is promoted 
with a view to making the attack more determined. Of course that is 
not the case. Among the motives to union that is certainly not one. 
Still, the impression referred to is not unnatural, and a desire has 
sprung up among some of the younger men in the Assembly to get the 
Church to say that it would henceforward let the Establishment question 
altogether alone. The result was a debate which was maintained with 
some spirit. Dr. Rainy, however, refused to agree that Disestablish- 
ment shall not be pressed when the proper opportunity occurs for doing 
so, and he was supported by a large majority of the House. At present, 
it is admitted on all hands, there is no use in agitating for the object. 
While the Conservatives are in power, it is vain to hope that Parliament 
will listen to any proposal pointing in that direction. 

When the day arrived for settling the question of the union, an 
immense crowd gathered into the hall; but after all there was very little 
excitement. The truth is, that the anti-union party in the Church has 
been yearly growing feebler. All its leading men have either died or 
changed sides. Such men as Dr. Begg, and Dr. Kennedy, and Dr. 
Nixon are no longer here to represent the cause; and Dr. McEwan, Dr. 
Winter and Mr. Macaskill, who are well able to speak on any side 
which interests them, have gone over to the majority. When, therefore, 
the division came to be taken there, the vote in favor of the union was 
overwhelmingly great. Less than thirty said No, while Yes was said 
by close upon 600. The speech of the day was that of Mr Guthrie, 
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Q.C. Hitherto he had been silent on the subject, and there was a sus- 
picion abroad that he had his doubts about the legal consequences of the 
amalgamation. But now he spoke out freely, und quoting, as was 
believed and indeed known, the opinion of the Lord Justice General, he 
assured the Assembly that the step contemplated might be taken with- 
out any risk whatever. 

The income of the Free Church for last year was £706,000, or about 
$3,500,000. Of this, the sum contributed to the Sustentation Fund was 
£188,000, the largest amount ever given for this object since the Disrup- 
tion. This does not allow of a stipend of £200 out of this source being 
paid (along with a parsonage) to every minister, but that end is 
approaching. It must not be thought, however, that no minister has 
any other contribution for his support but what reaches him in this way. 
In most cases individual congregations give supplements, some bringing 
up the stipend to allow of £500, £600 or even £1000. 

One of the most interesting ‘‘ days’’ of the Assembly is that on 
which deputies are heard from other Churches. This year the United 
Presbyterian Church and the English Presbyterian Church were well 
represented, the former by the Synod Moderator, the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, and Mr. Shaw, M.P., the late Solicitor-General; the latter 
by, among others, Dr. John Watson, or ‘‘ Ian Maclaren.’’ Dr. Wat- 
son was himself, to begin with, a Free Church minister, first at Logieal- 
mond (the name, it is supposed, of Drumtochty), and afterwards at 
Glasgow. He made a most amusing speech. 

The Publication report was, as usual, satisfactory. The Church has 
five periodicals—the Free Church Monthly, with a circulation of over 
70,000; the Children’s Record, with as many readers; Youth, 
for young people, circulating 10,000 a month; The Helpmeet, the organ 
of the Woman’s Missionary Association ; and The Gaelic Record, circu- 
lating in the Highlands. 

If only we had a Pentecostal effusion of the Holy Ghost, we might 
confidently look forward to times of more and more prosperity. 


KIRKCALDY. Norman L. WALKER. 


THE SCOTTISH UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD. 


Uxtimus Romanorum. The annuals of the last of our United Pres- 
byterian Synods can be briefly written, for though the resolutions taken 
were sufficiently momentous, there was nc storm, no division, no excited 
protests and dissents, but the ship turned its helm firmly to the harbor, 
toward which for some years it has been steadily making, of union with 
the sister Church. It was bright, clear weather when, on Monday, 
May 7, the court assembled in its wonted place, and, after a telling sermon 
from its retiring Moderator, constituted and proceeded to elect as his 
successor one well known in America, as here, for his scholarly and 
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preaching gifts, the Rev. Dr. Mair, of Morningside, Edinburgh, author 
of Studies in the Christian Evidences. Dr. Mair brought excellent 
business faculty to the discharge of the duties of his office, and guided 
the dispatch of ‘‘ causes’’ with judgment and expedition. The reports 
were nearly all of a favorable character, and there were no ‘‘ heresy ”’ 
or ‘‘ discipline ’’ cases to rob the meetings of their brotherly flavor. The 
Synod, withal, was the largest that has ever met, numbering some 1092 
members, and the feeling was forced on those who were tempted to be 
sentimental over its coming expiry that ere long, in the course of 
nature, it must, perforce, have expired at any rate to make way for a 
representative Assembly. So large a body as it has been for several 
years is not conducive to deliberative calmness. 

The interest shown by crowded houses was absorbing, and the 
speaking on almost every subject that emerged was on a high level. 
The Church was able to show a membership of 199,089, an in- 
crease of 1613. and a total income of £392,116, or over $1,950,000. 
The Augmentation of Stipends Fund showed an improvement which 
enabled the Home Mission Board to declare a dividend of £4 in 
advance of that of 1898. Specially cheering was the Foreign Mis- 
sion report, which showed an addition to the membership of the na- 
tive churches of 3460, bringing the total membership of our native 
churches up to 30,431. Our success here, however, proves our diffi- 
culty, for funds are strained to keep march with this rapid progress. The 
one feature in the reports which properly awakened ‘‘ searchings of 
hearts’’ was a striking decrease in the attendance on Sabbath-schools 
and Bible classes. This, we believe, is found in all the Churches, and 
points to something wrong in our methods or in the temper of the times. 

An interesting function was the usual reception on Tuesday of Cor- 
responding Members from the Free, English Presbyterian and Welsh 
Calvinistic Churches. Dr. Rainy, in absence of the Moderator, appeared 
to represent the Free Church, and received an ovation; Dr. John 
Watson (‘‘ Ian Maclaren’’) made a genial speech for the English 
Presbyterians; and other brethren were heard. A tinge of lugubrious- 
ness was thrown in by some funereal allusions, but these were forgotten 
in laughter at happier quips which abounded, drawn from the marriage 
union. The Wednesday evening was a night of nights. Whether it 
was genuine enthusiasm for missions, or the desire to be present at the 
last of our great missionary meetings, or the personal attraction of 
‘* Tan Maclaren,’’ we do not presume to say—possibly all together— 
but_the immense hall was full to overflowing long before the hour of 
meeting, and another gathering extemporized in a large neighboring 
church was soon crowded also. Those who gained an entrance—we 
were among the baflled—heard speeches of a lofty and inspiring order. 

Next day, Thursday, was the great union occasion, and presented a 
remarkable spectacle of numbers, enthusiasm and unanimity. The 
Joint Committee’s report was submitted in words of ringing eloquence 
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by Dr. Kennedy, Clerk of Synod, and its proposals were explained and 
moved in a speech by Prof. Orr, in which he had the fortune to carry 
the Synod entirely with him. As the report presented a completed 
plan for union, bristling with details of arrangements, and included also 
the Draft Uniting Act, it offered numerous points for possible criticism, 
but none was forthcoming. The motion was seconded in a warm speech 
by the Rev. G. L. Carstairs, of Glasgow, and supported in an address 
of exceptional elevation and power by Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P. The 
Moderator then put the question, ‘‘ Adopt,’’ when the whole house rose 
en masse—one of the most impressive sights we have ever beheld—while 
to the second question, ‘‘ Not Adopt,’’ not a solitary individual re- 
sponded. Cries arose throughout the house for ‘‘ Rainy,’’ and Dr. 
Rainy, who had been present during the debate, was constrained to 
come forward, and bear his part in the triumph of the hour. 

After this little remains to be told. Dr. Hutton scored a triumph in the 
presentation of his Disestablishment report, on the same evening, show- 
ing that while ecclesiastical jealousy has no part in impelling the two 
Christian bodies to unite, their union as little implies the lowering of any 
flag of testimony the Churches have hitherto borne aloft. The Synod 
quietly completed its business on Friday afternoon, and adjourned, after 
an appropriate address of summary and encouragement from the Mod- 
erator, to meet again on October 30, on the day following which, it is 
proposed, if all goes well, to consummate the union. We separated, feel- 
ing that a long and honorable chapter in Scottish ecclesiastical history was 
closing, and a new chapter was about to open, bright, as we all hope and 
believe, with yet richer promise, in the future (for such is the name) 
*¢ United Free Church of Scotland.’’ Many hearts were sad when the 
old union negotiations failed. It is felt to-day that they did not fail, 
but that the labors of the great and good men who went before laid the 
solid foundations—the undermost tiers—of the triumphs in which we 
now rejoice—that to them is really due the credit of the harmony, the 


peacefulness, the speedy culmination of the happy negotiations now 
ending in success. 


GLASGOW. JAMES ORR. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U. S. A. 


THE One Hundred and Twelfth General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America convened in the Compton and 
Washington Avenue Church, St. Louis, Mo., on Thursday, May 17, 
1900. 

The retiring Moderator, the Rev. Robert F. Sample, D.D., of New 
York, preached the opening sermon from Ex. xiv. 15. The discourse 
occupied fifty minutes, and was characterized by vigor and fearlessness 
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in the discussion of some of the problems that confront the Church and 
the world. The distinguished preacher called attention to the signifi- 
cant fact ‘‘ that during the year 1894, in which the Church was engaged 
in an important ecclesiastical trial, there occurred the greatest number 
of additions on confession of faith in the entire history of the denomi- 
nation. But the year following, publicity having been given to doc- 
trinal errors, and confidence in the essentials of Christianity having been 
weakened, there set in a period of spiritual decline.’’ Among the 
questions discussed were: The Problem of the City, The Problem in the 
Southland, The Dangerous Rationalism of the Age, Missionary Work 
in the Newly Acquired Territory of the United States. These are 
important topics, and the discussion offered by the speaker gave evi- 
dence of careful thought and wide acquaintance with the trend of affairs 
in both Church and State. 

The election of a Moderator to succeed Dr. Sample, after a spirited 
but friendly contest, resulted in the choice, on the second ballot, of the 
Rev. Charles A. Dickey, D.D., of Philadelphia. Dr. Dickey was on 
familiar ground in St. Louis, as he had served the First Presbyterian 
Church of that city as pastor for a number of years with much satisfac- 
tion to a large congregation. It was a real pleasure to these old ac- 
quaintances to welcome Dr. Dickey to St. Louis, and their satisfaction 
was naturally great when the Assembly elevated their old friend and 
pastor to the Moderator’s Chair. 

Dr. Dickey guided the deliberations of the Assembly with skill and 
fairness, accompanied with unfailing good humor. The Moderator 
appointed as Vice-Moderator, Elder John H. Converse, LL.D., Rose- 
mont, Pa., a man of eminent ability, and thoroughly competent to 
discharge all the duties of a presiding officer. The Assembly itself 
was marked all the way through by a spirit of amiability and courtesy. 
The debates hardly reached the point of oratorical warmth at any time, 
certainly never verged near the boiling-point, though some questions of 
far-reaching importance were brought to the attention of the body. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that several of the most important 
questions were only treated tentatively by this Assembly, the actual 
decision upon these several points being relegated to the Presbyteries. 
It is in point to remark that the habit of brief and wholly insufficient 
discussion of vitally important questions is growing on the Assembly. 
Indeed, impatience of the thoroughgoing debate necessary to wise 
and commanding decision, is eazily observed by an onlooker accustomed 
to the procedure of great deliberative bodies. ‘‘ Question,’’ is often 
called by a small group of uninterested Commissioners at the very thres- 
hold of debate on some report of the utmost importance, thus manifest- 
ing an indifference to the very grounds on which an Assembly is consti- 
tuted, and showing contempt for the very terms of the delegate’s commis- 
sion, which requires him ‘‘ to sit, to deliberate and to vote.’? This 
unpraiseworthy tendency ‘‘ to cut matters short’’ found a striking 
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illustration at St. Louis, in the fact that in the debate upon a measure 
which, if adopted, would change the method of organizing the Assem- 
bly which had been in vogue from the beginning of our fully organized 
Church life, but a single speaker was heard in defense of the custom 
always prevalent up to date, and that speaker the chairman of the 
ad interim committee to report on the question, and not a member of 
the sitting Assembly. In former times such a measure would have been 
examined patiently in all its bearings, with a close scrutiny of the 
known benefits and the charged evils of the past method, and of the 
likely working of the proposed method, as well as of the principles on 
which it is based, before a vote would have been called. The Assembly 
may well pause at this point and give sober reflection to the subject of 
its duty, as the chief court of the Church, with reference to the grave 
questions which it is required to handle. In the nature of the case, the 
lower courts and the body of the communion will not be influenced to 
any large extent by the annual Assemblies if they are hasty, perfunc- 
tory, and hence often injudicious in their utterances. 

The entertainment of the Assembly by the Compton and Washing- 
ton Avenue Church, assisted by the Presbyterians of the city, furnished 
a very pleasing feature of the meeting. Not many years ago the 
Annual Committee whose duty it is to find ‘‘ the place for the next 
meeting,’’ discovered a considerable share of indifference on the part 
of our large churches in the cities to the entertainment of the Assem- 
bly. The opinion seemed to gain ground that the body would be 
compelled to meet in summer watering places, such as Saratoga, 
Asbury Park or Winona, where there are large numbers of cheap 
hotels and boarding-houses, but no sufficient accommodations, no large 
constituency, no newspapers of wide circulation and nothing well 
fitted to serve as an appropriate background for the meeting of such a 
large and distinguished deliberative body. The fear of being compelled 
to house the Assembly in small and out-of-the-way places for lack of 
invitations to partake of the hospitality of our large city churches has 
been allayed. Our generous cities are now competing for the honor of 
receiving the Assembly, and the only trouble confronting the Committee 
is the pain of disappointing gracious friends when the decision must be 
made in favor of one as against other intending hosts, equally ready 
and able to shoulder all the responsibilities of caring for such a com- 
pany of representative people for a period of ten days or two weeks. 
This is as it should be. Influential public opinion within the Church 
had, at one time, almost concluded to the point that the building of a 
permanent Assembly Hall in some central city would soon prove to be 
a necessity, created by the situation. The revived hospitality of our 
cities has negatived this opinion, and we are now readily furnished the 
opportunity to visit the different sections of our wide land as a chief 
court, thus meeting large numbers of our people in their home districts, 
from year to year, and leaving the salutary impressions upon distinct 
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regions which an important body like the Assembly is fitted to produce. 
The entertainment of the last Assembly by our St. Louis brethren, 
led by the distinguished young pastor of the Compton and Washington 
Avenue Church, the Rev. Frank W. Sneed D.D., chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, left nothing to be desired, even though 
there was a street-car strike prevailing at the time. 

‘* The care of all the churches’’ is really the palmary business of a 
General Assembly. The Church is called to propagate and defend the 
Gospel of Christ, to edify the saints with godly counsel and spiritual 
guidance, to stimulate earnest Christian activity among all the people 
within its fold, to increase true liberality to the point of a holy self- 
denial, to raise up, equip and send out to a needy world an ever-increas- 
ing number of consecrated young Christians who shall declare the whole 
counsel of God to men, and thus to honor the Lord Christ, our exalted 
Head, in the glad hope of the coming time when the knowledge of the 
Lord shall cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. This great work, 
so far as it has been entrusted to our branch of the Church, is made to 
appear mainly in the reports of the individual churches, with all their 
societies, through the Presbyteries, in the reports of the theological 
seminaries and in the reports of the various Boards. 

In this brief account we cannot enter into the statistics of Church 
benevolence and activity. It is gatifying to be able to announce that our 
various Boards were fairly well supported during the year, sufficient funds 
having been furnished by the Church to enable the Boards to do their 
work and to close the year without debi. 

‘« The gifts to the Foreign Board from all sources aggregate $920, - 
825.30, the largest since 1896. It is to be remembered, however, that 
this total has been exceeded four times within the last twelve years, and 
hence the admission must be made that the increase in receipts has not 
kept pace with the enlarged prosperity now prevailing in the business 
interests of the country,’’ and the solemn conviction should take pus- 
session of the Church that, as a witnessing body, it has not met the 
responsibility laid upon it by its divine Head to enter the doors which 
have been opened upon every hand, and which so pathetically invite the 
true laborers to come with the Gospel of life in their hands. We 
should signalize the opening year of the new century with largely in- 
creased gifts for Foreign Missions, and so strive to make the next period 
of human life a time of truly world-wide evangelization. We notice 
the death of the beloved Secretary Emeritus of this Board, the Rev. 
John C. Lowrie, D.D., LL.D., May 31, at the age of ninety-two 
years, after a continuous service in one form or another of sixty-eight 
years. Far and wide through many lands has the influence of this 
good man’s life and labors spread, and there will be thousands upon 
thousands to rise up and call him blessed in the great day of days. It 
would be a pleasure to present an outline of the gifts received, and the 
valuable work done, by the various Boards whose labors are exerted 
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within the circuit of our homeland, but our space will not permit, and 
the valuable facts are easily accessible in the printed reports. 

The celebrated McGiffert case was brought formally to the attention of 
the Assembly by an appeal of the Rev. Dr. George W. F. Birch, pri- 
vate prosecutor in the case, from the final judgment of the Presbytery of 
New York, dismissing the case in the midst of judicial process, and 
thus failing to bring the questions at issue to a decision upon their 
merits. The appeal asserted the irregularity and unlawfulness of the 
Presbytery of New York’s action in dismissing a judicial case formally 
entertained and fully under way, for reasons other than those allowed by 
Sec. 22, Book of Discipline and altogether foreign to a judicial case 
moving regularly forward, in accordance with the rules of procedure 
laid down in the Book of Discipline and looking to a formal decision 
of the case in hand upon its merits The legal object of the appellant 
would be to secure a reversal of the final judgment of the lower court 
by the Assembly, and an order remanding the case to the Presbytery for 
orderly trial upon the merits. After the appeal to the Assembly was 
lodged with the proper officer of the Presbytery, the appellee, Dr. 
McGiffert, served notice upon the Presbytery of New York of his with- 
drawal from the Presbyterian ministry and from the jurisdiction of the 
Presbytery, also requesting that his name be dropped from the roll of 
said Presbytery. Notwithstanding the fact that the judicial case 
against Dr. McGiffert, initiated by Dr. Birch as a private prosecutor, 
was in active process, by means of an appeal to the Assembly, the Pres- 
bytery of New York accepted Dr. McGiffert’s notice of renunciation of 
Presbytery’s jurisdiction over him, and acceded to his request that his 
name be dropped from the roll. This action was taken contrary to a 
decision reached by the Assembly in 1876, in the case of Rev. T. M. 
Dawson, which establishes the doctrine that to strike from the roll of 
Presbytery the name of a minister withdrawing while under investigation 
is unconstitutional and void (see Presbyterian Digest, 1898, p. 667). 

By this twofold action of the Presbytery of New York, the original 
case of Birch vs. McGiffert, and the subsequent case of Birch vs. ‘‘ a 
final judgment of the Presbytery of New York’’ in the original cause, 
an appeal direct to the General Assembly, were involved in very decided 
complications. The appeal of Dr. Birch reached the Assembly in due 
time and was placed in the hands of the Judicial Committee. That 
Committee reported the case to the House as ‘‘ regular’’ or ‘‘ in order,’’ 
and recommended that it be entertained. In view, however, of the fact 
that Dr. MeGiffert had been allowed by the Presbytery to withdraw from 
the Presbyterian ministry, and the understanding of the Committee that 
Dr. Birch did not desire to pursue Dr. McGitfert, being satisfied with 
the endorsement by the Assembly of the regularity of his procedure as a 
private prosecutor in the lower court and as an appellant to the highest 
court against the final judgment of the Presbytery in the cuse, the 


Judicial Committee also recommended that Dr. Birch have leave to 
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withdraw his appeal. The Assembly adopted the report of the Com- 
mittee. The appeal was declared to be in order, and was formally 
entertained. Dr. Birch, as an acknowledged original party in this 
appeal case, with distinct rights of prosecution fixed definitely by the 
Book, demurred to the phrase ‘‘ have leave to withdraw his appeal.’’ 
After further deliberation Dr. Birch notified the Judicial Committee 
by letter that he was satisfied with the entertainment of his appeal by 
the Assembly, and that he did not intend to prosecute the case upon its 
merits. The Committee, upon hearing from Dr. Birch, modified the last 
clause of its report, which read ‘‘ that Dr. Birch have leave to with- 
draw his appeal,’’ so as to make it appear ‘‘ that the desire of Rev. Dr. 
George W. F. Birch, appellant (not to prosecute the case further), be 
granted, and the case be and is hereby closed.’’ This alteration in the 
report was accepted by the Assembly, and the case brought to a final 
conclusion. 

Tt will be seen, on a moment’s reflection, that this somewhat notorious 
case was brought to an end without the judicial settlement of either of 
the following controverted points: 

1. The asserted departure of Dr. McGiffert from essential and neces- 
sary doctrines of the Presbyterian Church. 

2. The asserted unlawful action of the Presbytery of New York in 
dismissing a judicial case in the midst of process, on grounds wholly 
insufficient and foreign to all the judicial elements entering into the cause 
at bar. 

3. The asserted unconstitutionality of the action of the Presbytery of 
New York in dropping the name of a minister from its roll who was at 
its bar by its own summons, having been charged by a competent private 
prosecutor with wide departure from the system of doctrine laid down 
in the Standards of the Church. 

Concerning the first of these there is no further ecclesiastical interest 
to us, since the minister charged with unsound, views is no longer con- 
nected with the Presbyterian Church. The other two points will require 
an authoritative ruling at an early date, if our judicial process is to be 
regarded as having any fixed value. 

The general question of the doctrinal Standards of the Church was 
brought to the attention of the Assembly by overtures from thirty-seven 
Presbyteries, suggesting several methods of dealing with the Confes- 
sion of Faith, all looking to changes more or less decided in our time- 
honored doctrinal Constitution. The number of Presbyteries sending 
up overtures was so small as compared with the whole number (232), that 
it hardly seemed reasonable, at first sight, to plunge the Church into a 
sea of agitation upon a subject of such delicacy and importance, when 
there was so littie actual evidence before the body fitted to show that 
the Church, as a whole, desired to undertake any further experiment 
with its doctrinal statements. It was clearly in mind that the experi- 
ment looking to revision undertaken in 1890, and brought to a test vote 
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of the Presbyteries in 1892-3, failed to receive the required majority, 
and that under circumstances which made it clear that there would need 
to be an unprecedented change of opinion in two sections of the Church 
before any revision could be carried. No evidence appeared before the 
Assembly to warrant the conclusion that any such change of opinion had 
taken place in the sections of the Church which had disapproved of the 
revision proposals sent down to the Presbyteries in 1892 ; and it was the 
very decided impression of many of the members, drawn from the ranks 
of former revisionists and anti-revisionists alike, that an agitation for 
revision which should keep strictly within Reformed-Calvinistic lines 
could not hope to be successful when submitted to the final vote of the 
Presbyteries, and hence this class of thinkers was reluctant to enter 
upon an extended course of profitless discussion. 

There was also another barrier to agitation in behalf of Confessional 
change at this time which had great weight with many. For the very 
purpose of preventing hasty action looking to alterations or amendments 
of the Standards, the Church, in 1891, added to its Constitution a section 
(Form of Government, chap. xxiii, Sec. v) which reads as follows: ‘‘ It 
shall be obligatory on the General Assembly to transmit to the Presby- 
teries, for approval or disapproval, any overture respecting amendments 
or alterations, provided for in this chapter, which shall be submitted 
to the same General Assembly by one-third of all the Presbyteries.’’ 
The object of this section is so clear, when read in the light of the 
circumstances which induced the Church to formulate it, that misappre- 
hension is almost impossible. It requires, and was intended to require, 
that one-third of all the Presbyteries shall unite in an identical over- 
ture, proposing specific alterations or amendments to the Constitution, 
before the Assembly shall be required to transmit the same to the Pres- 
byteries for approval or disapproval. It is to be held as an imperative 
interpretation of this section, that when the Assembly is considering 
overtures proposing alterations or amendments to the Constitution from 
a number of Presbyteries less than one-third of the whole, and when 
the proposals of this insufficient number of Presbyteries are not identi- 
cal but on the contrary are varied and conflicting, then the Assembly, 
under the guidance of this section, should decline to foster the agitation 
proposed by this deficient body of Presbyteries. And the sufficient 
ground upon which the Assembly should decline to enter upon movements 
looking to alterations or amendments at the prayer of less than one- 
third of the Presbyteries, is that in such a case there is no documentary 
evidence before the body that the Church, as such, desires to have its 
Standards altered or amended. It is beside the question to say that the 
section under consideration has respect solely to the actual submission 
by the Assembly of definite proposals of amendments suggested by the 
required number of Presbyteries. It was definitely intended to instruct 
the Assembly to refuse its assistance to agitation looking to changes in 
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the Constitution when worked up and promoted by a small number of 
Presbyteries. 

The state of case at the last Assembly illustrates the wisdom of this 
section and throws light upon its real meaning. There were overtures 
before the body from thirty-seven out of two hundred and thirty-two 
Presbyteries, looking to some change in our doctrinal statements. 
Twenty-eight asked either for revision or a substitute creed, or a supple- 
mentary creed, or an explanatory statement. Looking at all the facts, 
the Assembly could not be expected to adopt any one of these proposals, 
formulate it, and send it down to the Presbyteries for approval or disap- 
proval. Nine Presbyteries asked by overture for a Committee to con- 
sider the whole subject of a change of credal statement, and to report to 
the next Assembly. The Committee on Bills and Overtures promptly 
declined to answer favorably any of the twenty-eight Presbyteries, but, 
with decided differences of opinion in the Committee, reported in favor 
of granting the request made by nine of the Presbyteries, which called 
for the appointment of a Committee to interrogate the Presbyteries 
which had not spoken at all upon the subject of Confessional changes. 
Upon this report of the Committee on Bills and Overtures the debate 
was opened. 

The report, which requested the appointment of a Committee of fifteen 
‘* to consider the whole matter of a restatement of the doctrines most 
surely believed among us, and which are substantially embodied in our 
Confession of Faith, and to report to the next Assembly what specific 
action, if any, should be taken by the Church,’’ makes some astonish- 
ing admissions in the body of the text, considering the decided action 
which it requests the Assembly to take. The report makes the follow- 
ing statements : 

‘*To enter at once either upon the revision of our present creed, or 
upon the construction of a new creed, or upon. the preparation of a sup- 
plemental creed or of an explanatory statement, would be to commit 
ourselves to undertaking some one of the proposed methods of credal 
change without sufficient knowledge of the mind of the Church to warrant 
reasonable expectation of approval. 

‘¢ On the other hand, to decline all action would be to ignore a condi- 
tion that seems to demand attention, and which involves a wide misrepre- 
sentation and, therefore, misapprehension of our doctrinal position. 
We, therefure, reeoommend— 

‘« First, that a Committee of fifteen, eight ministers and seven elders, 
be now appointed by the Moderator to consider the whole matter of a 
restatement of the doctrines most surely believed among us, and which 
are substantially embodied in our Confession of Faith. 

‘* Second, that this Committee be enjoined diligently to pursue their 
inquiries, seeking light and knowledge from every available source, and 
to report to the next Assembly what specific action, if any, should be 
taken by the Church. 
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‘‘ Third, that to further the work of the Committee, the Presbyteries 
be and are hereby requested by the Assembly to take action on this 
subject at their approaching fall meetings, and through the Assembly’s 
Stated Clerk to report said action to the Committee, whether suggesting 
revisional, supplemental or substitutional changes, or no change at all.’’ 

Here it is admitted that the Assembly has not sufficient knowledge of 
the mind of the Church in regard to any of the proposed methods of 
credal change to warrant the expectation that any one of them would 
be adopted if properly formulated and sent down to the Presbyteries for 
approval or disapproval ‘‘ The proposed methods’’ embrace every 
known way of effecting changes in our doctrinal Standards, and yet it 
is acknowledged by the report that the Assembly has no sufficient knowl- 
edge of the mind of the Church to warrant reasonable expectation of the 
approval of any of them. 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures, in this its report, is proposing 
an answer in bulk to overtures from twenty-eight Presbyteries asking 
for credal change of one sort or another, and to overtures from nine 
Presbyteries asking for a Committee to take up the whole subject and 
report to the next Assembly. The nine Presbyteries offer no proof that 
any other Presbyteries than the nine desire such a Committee. The 
Committee on Bills and Overtures had no other documentary evidence 
before it as to the mind of the Church touching credal change except 
that furnished by the twenty-eight overturing Presbyteries, which the 
Committee acknowledges not to be sufficient to warrant the Assembly to 
send down to the Presbyteries any of their proposals for approval or 
disapproval. In the presence of this actual state of case, and in the light 
of the provisions of chap. xxiii, Form of Government—‘‘ Of Amend- 
ments ’’—it would have seemed to be almost a foregone conclusion that the 
Assembly would decline to agitate the question of amendments or alter- 
ations of the Standards, leaving it to the Presbyteries to exercise their 
constitutional privileges on this subject whenever they were moved by a 
sense of duty. 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures, expressing. personal opinion, 
strengthened, perhaps, by individual knowledge of Church opinion 
here and there, not open to the members of the Assembly, embodied in 
the recommendations of the report the statement ‘‘ that to decline all 
action (looking to possible credal change) would be to ignore a con- 
dition that seems to demand attention, and which involves a wide mis- 
representation and, therefore, misapprehension of our doctrinal position.’’ 
From what source this misrepresentation of our doctrine proceeds was 
not suggested. If it comes from within the Church those who are 
instrumental in circulating these misrepresentations would, ex vi verbi, 
be chargeable with grave impropriety, if not worse. If these misrepre- 
sentations leading to misapprehension of our doctrinal position come from 
without the Church, the logical duty of true defenders of the faith 
would be to meet fairly and intelligently these misrepresentations of our 
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doctrinal position with correct representation of historical opinion 
known to be true, and held to be capable of luminous statement and 
successful defense by the trained body of office-bearers raised up by 
the Church for this very purpose. In other words, it seemed to many 
members of the Assembly that in the presence of asserted misrepresen- 
tations of the doctrines ‘‘ most surely believed among us,’’ the duty of 
the Church is exposition rather than alteration, since historical knowl- 
edge warrants the conclusion that no alterations of a doctrinal system 
under attack, short of an absolute surrender of the points in question, 
will satisfy opponents who are guilty of misreprésentation. 

From this point of view, the Rev. John Graham, of Philadelphia, 
offered the following substitute for the report of the Committee on Bills 
and Overtures : 

‘* Resolved, That the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, realizing the grandness of the opportu- 
nity for enlarged evangelization which God in His good pleasure has 
‘Jet drop on purpose for the Church at the junction of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries,’ and desiring to heed the sacred instruction, 
‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,’ and wishing 
to use the strength of the Church in this work rather than spend it in 
internal debate which the ‘ common people’ will not hear gladly, as 
they will hear the Gospel, and determined not to be called aside from the 
Church’s mission by any clamor from without, declines at the present 
time to take any action on the revision of the Confession.’’ 

Later in the debate, the Rev. E. Trumbull Lee, D.D., of Cincin- 
nati, offered a second amendment, proposing the resubmission of the 
revision articles of 1892 to the Presbyteries for approval or disapproval. 

Strong and repeated assertions were made by speakers who favored the 
report of the Committee on Bill and Overtures, that the adoption of the 
report and the appointment of a Committee to interrogate the Presby- 
teries in regard to the Standards would in no ‘way commit the Church, and 
this plea carried decided weight with the body, which evidently lacked 
interest in the subject. We eutertain the opinion that this statement 
was misleading. The appointment of such a Committee would not com- 
mit the Church to any particular one of the modes of credal change 
proposed by the small number of overturing Presbyteries; but the 
appointment of such a Committee would commit the Church to an agi- 
tating discussion as to the truthfulness and doctrinal worth of its time- 
honored Standards, and that a second time within a single decade, and at 
the summons of so small a number of Presbyteries that no constitutional 
claim for action at their behest could possibly be maintained. When 
the vote was called the two amendments were rejected, and the House, 
under the impression that no one was committing himself to anything 
by his vote, adopted the original report of the Committee on Bills and 
Overtures, which called for a Special Committee of fifteen to interrogate 
the Presbyteries on the whole subject of the Church’s attitude to its 
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Standards, and to report to the next Assembly what specific action, if 
any, should be taken by the Church. 

In due time this Committee was appointed by the Chair, the Modera- 
tor, the Rev. Charles A. Dickey, D.D., being named chairman by the 
action of the House. 

A few reflections at this point may not be out cf place: 

1. The Constitution of the Presbyterian Church provides a method by 
which amendments or alterations of its Standards may be made. No 
constitutional objection can be taken to the action of the Church, when, 
following this prescribed method, it enters upon the experiment of 
making alterations or amendments to its doctrinal or governmental con- 
stitution. The expediency, or propriety, or hopefulness of such an 
experiment at a given time is a different question, and a question of such 
grave importance that it ought to be weighed with the utmost caution 
before such experiment is undertaken. An historical Confession, such as 
ours, subscribed and maintained by the Calvinistic Presbyterian Churches 
of the world, numbering twenty millions of members and adherents— 
untouched during all these more than two hundred and fifty years of its 
existence as to any point or phrase affecting the Reformed or Calvinistic 
system of doctrine, which it so splendidly asserts and proves from Holy 
Scripture—ought not to be hastily or lightly or frequently challenged by 
its confessors, who have voluntarily and with competent knowledge sub- 
scribed it as containing the system of doctrine laid down in the Word of 
God. No other Calvinistic Presbyterian Church in the world is seek- 
ing to make alterations in the common Standards, Each branch of the 
great Presbyterian communion may well be mindful of the attitude of 
all the others. The continuity of the faith is a momentous historical 
factor in the commanding advance of a witnessing Church. If the 
Confession of Faith is true to the Bible, as all office-bearers profess to 
believe, exposition, intelligent, faithful and reiterated, rather than fre- 
quent attempted alteration, will prove to be the winning way for the 
spread of the Gospel of sovereign grace, revealed from heaven. 

2. Within our Constitution there is no purpose, thought, hint, mode 
or process provided or suggested by which said Constitution may be set 
aside and another established in its place. Our present Constitution is 
the basis of our ecclesiastical organization—the bond of union of all the 
Churches—the test of right teaching—the instrument to which all 
Church property and endowments are pledged—the very fact of the 
acceptance of these sacred gifts constraining the Church to the watchful 
guardianship over that form of sound words, for the maintenance of 
which the generous offerings were made. It is hardly to be expected 
that the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America will ever 
entertain formally the proposal to dismiss its present Standards in favor of 
a substitute creed. 

3. A brief supplementary statement of truth, in perfect harmony with 
the Confession and Catechisms, intended as a convenient summary for 
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use in families and Sabbath-schools and for the instruction of converts 
from the world, to be bound up with our present Standards, and thus to 
become a part of the doctrinal Constitution, has been suggested by practi- 
cal pastors. If an experiment along this jine is made, and a satisfac- 
tory result obtained, it would not be contrary to the method adopted by 
the Westminster Fathers, nor would it be unhistorical, viewed in the 
light of the Reformation and post-Reformation creed-making of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the Presbyteries, in making up their 
auswers to the questions sent down by the Assembly, will consider 
earnestly the peace and dignity of the Presbyterian Church, both in 
our own and in foreign lands. We ought not, as a Church, to enter 
upon a period of doctrinal agitation, merely for the sake of agitation. 
The question ought to be carefully considered, ‘‘ Is there any reasonable 
ground to believe that the present agitation will result in any changes of 
real value ?’’ If, under careful review of the whole situation, there is 
found no strong reason to believe that the effort at this time to secure 
changes in the Confession will be successful, then the Church may well 
be spared the labor and possible injury of a long-drawn discussion. 

By the adoption of what is known as “ The Peoria Overture,’’ the 
Assembly inaugurated a new method for the appointment of the Stand- 
ing Committees. In all the past the Moderator was charged with the duty 
of appointing the Committees. He no longer has this duty laid upon 
him. The plan set forth in the Peoria Overture provides for the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘ sections ’’ or ‘‘ election districts ’’ containing, for example, 
the Commissioners of an average Synod, such as the Synod of Iowa, 
which is made a ‘‘district.’’ If a given Synod is too large, two or 
more ‘‘ districts’’ may be constituted from the Commissioners of said 
Synod. If a Synod is too small to furnish sufficient members to form a 
‘* district’? it may be adjoined to a neighboring Svnod, or to one or more 
Presbyteries of a close-at-hand Synod, amd thus brought into a ‘ dis- 
trict.’’ The Commissioners embraced within these voting districts are 
required to meet as soon as possible after the Assembly has been con- 
stituted, for the purpose of electing from their number one minister or 
one elder for each one of the leading Committees of the Assembly. By 
a system of ‘‘ odd and even’’ numbers a given district will elect a min- 
ister to serve on a Committee numbered ‘‘ odd,’’ and not an elder, and 
the same district for that year will elect an elder to serve on a Com- 
mittee numbered ‘‘ even,’’ but not a minister. The next year this may 
be reversed. When the various electing districts have chosen their 
members for the several Committees, the Committees thus made up shall 
meet and elect a chairman, report to the House that they have been 
severally duly constituted, and are ready for business. The Assembly 
is now divided into twenty-two voting districts. These districts contain 
all the way from twenty-four to thirty-eight Commissioners, showing at 
the outset a decided inequality. The majority by which this change 
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was brought about was narrow, only twenty-six. The action of the 
Assembly in this matter can hardly be considered as harmonizing. The 
arguments against the plan were very strong, and the majority for it very 
small. But inasmuch as it is now the rule of the Assembly, it is entitled 
to a fair trial. 

An overture from the Presbytery of Westchester was sent down to the 
Presbyteries for approval or disapproval. ‘‘ This overture, if adopted, 
will divide the ministry of our Church into two classes: First, ‘ active 
members of Presbtyery,’ being pastors and others at work under control 
of Church judicatories, and, second, ‘ all other ministers.’ The first 
class will be entitled to vote in Presbytery. The second class, including 
old ministers ‘ honorably retired,’ and all other ministers temporarily 
without charge, will be disfranchised.’’ The adoption of such an over- 
ture as this would come like a blow on the face to a large number of 
noble men, who have loved and served and guided the Church as God 
gave them strength and opportunity. We could not afford to lose them 
from our councils. They still serve at the altars which they have cher- 
ished and defended, as occasion is given. Let them serve to the end 
with every mark of respect and every constitutional right safeguarded. 
Our large-minded Church can hardly be expected to enter upon the 
ungracious task of disfranchising a considerable number of her noblest 
ministers. 

Great interest was manifested in the selection of a Permanent Clerk, to 
succeed the late lamented and much-loved Dr. William Eves Moore. To 
many of the Commissioners, who had served in previous Assemblies, the 
absence of Dr. Moore from the platform was the cause of the deepest 
sorrow, and the many expressions of admiration of him as a man and 
confidence in him as a Church officer were but a just tribute to an able 
and honored name. A Committee, composed of one member from each 
Synod, nominated,to the Assembly seven clergymen of ability and repu- 
tation as in every way competent to fill the office. The Rev. William 
B. Noble, D.D., of Redlands, Cal., was elected on the third ballot by a 
majority so large that the votes for his final competitor were not counted, 
and his election was made unanimous. Dr. Noble is known throughout 
the Church as a man of many and varied accomplishments, of dignified 
and pleasing presence, and as possessing special qualifications for the 
duties of the office. The Church may confidently expect finished and 
accurate work by the new Permanent, Clerk. 

Other matters of more or less interest and importance were considered 
and passed upon, but our space will not allow further comment. 

The Assembly adjourned on Saturday, May 26, and will hold its one 
hundred and thirteenth annual meeting in the city of Philadelphia, 
opening the third Thursday of May, 1901. 

CHICAGO. Wiis G. Craig. 
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THE SYNOD OF THE REFORMEJ) CEURCH IN AMERICA. 


The General Synod of the Reformed Church in America met at Asbury 
Park, N. J., on Wednesday, June 6. The Rev. Edward P. Johnson, 
D.D., pastor of the First Church of Albany, N. Y., was elected Presi- 
dent, and the Rev. P. H. Milliken, D.D., of Philadelphia, Vice-Presi- 
dent, a choice of officers vindicated by the smoothness and expedition 
with which the business of Synod was transacted. 

The Synodical sermon was preached on Wednesday evening by the 
retiring President, the Rev. George S. Bishop, D.D., of East Orange, 
N. J. It was on ‘‘ Sovereignty the Keynote of Sublimest Praise,’’ from 
Rom. xi. 36: ‘‘ For of him and through him and to him are all things: 
to whom be glory forever. Amen.’’ It was characteristic for fervid 
eloquence and uncompromising Calvinism. It was orthdoxy on fire: 
loyal to truth and catholic in spirit. 

A report from a Special Committee of twenty-four on the State of the 
Church at the close of the century, covering as it did the history, present 
condition and prospective needs of the denomination, received protracted 
and thorough consideration. This Committee was appointed by the Gen- 
eral Synod of 1899 to do a work like to that rendered by a similar 
Committee at the close of the first half of the century. The recent 
Committee was not only large but representative, and during the year 
they had given much time end patient labor to the work assigned them. 
That the conclusions reached reflected the mind and spirit of the Church 
was apparent from the unanimity with which its recommendations in all 
essential particulars were adopted. The historical review of the past fifty 
years showed the following results as far as they can be embodied in 
statistics. 

The comparison is between 1850 and 1900, and shows that the growth 
was: In Particular Synods from 2 to 4; Classes, 24 to 35; churches, 292 
to 643; ministers, 293 to 715; communicants, 33,553 to 109,899; Sun- 
day-school scholars, 19,791 to 124,248. Offerings—Foreign Missions, 
$9606 to $155,943; Domestic Missions, $5095 to $90,054. This state- 
ment reveals that in fifty years the churches and ministers have consider- 
ably more than doubled; the communicants have been multiplied more 
than threefold, and the Sunday-school scholars more than sixfold, while 
offerings for missions are more than sixteen times as great as they were 
five decades ago. The number received into the Church on confession 
in 1850 was 1325, an average of about four and one-half to each 
church; in 1894 the number received was 6114, an average of about ten 
to each church. In common with other Churches we have experienced 
in the past six years a diminution in members received on confession, 
the number reported to the Synod of 1900 being only 4696. The 
causes assigned by the Committee for this decline are certain tendencies 
of modern thought and life manifest in the growing secularization of the 
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Sabbath, neglect of family worship and the habitual reading of the 
Scriptures, and the strenuousness of modern business life. 

The suggestions of the Committee were presented under Spiritual Life 
and Growth, Educational Institutions, Missions, and Finances and 
Administration. Under the first the recommendations, beyond appoint- 
ing the first week in the new century, January, 1901, as a special season 
of thanksgiving, confession and prayer, had respect to an extension and 
revision of the liturgical forms and greater attention to the service of 
song; to the training and instruction of the children by pastors them- 
selves, as well as in the Sunday-school; to a more careful oversight and 
following of recent converts and members in order that fewer may fall 
away from the Church; and to the devising of some plan of oversight 
and regulation for bringing together vacant churches and unemployed 
ministers and candidates. Under Educational Institutions the publica- 
tion of a Denominational Year Book was authorized, and other measures 
recommended in order that the churches and the educational institutions 
may be brought into closer acquaintance and touch with one another. The 
need of increased endowments for the Eastern and Western Theological 
Seminaries was recognized, and the work of securing them urged. The 
establishment of academies within the limits of the Particular Synod of 
Chicago was recommended and provision made for a two-years’ post- 
graduate scholarship in the theological seminaries at New Brunswick and 
Holland. The method of nominating and electing theological professors 
was carefully considered without, however, any radical change. The 
traditional regard for a thoroughly educated ministry showed itself in the 
adoption of recommendations urging special care on the part of Classes 
in the recommendation of students for aid from the Board of Educa- 
tion, and in the asking of dispensations from the prescribed course of 
study. Under Missions, one of the chief recommendations approved 
was an amendment of the Constitution recognizing the evangelization of 
the world as the supreme work of the Church, and giving authority to 
General Synod to institute and organize such general agencies as shall 
best enable the Church to fulfill the Lord’s final command. Suggestions 
were approved looking to the support of individual missionaries or fields 
by single churches or groups of them, or by individuals and syndicates; 
and also for improved methods of organizing the Church for missionary 
work at home and abroad. Under Finances and Administration the 
only resolutions adopted had respect to wider liberty in the order of wor- 
ship and the making of the Particular Synods more conferential in char- 
acter and more directly stimulative of the activities of the Church. 

The comprehensive character of this report, traversing as it did the 
present condition as well as history of the Church for the half-century 
now closing, makes unnecessary the taking up in detail of the annual 
reports of the Boards and Standing Committees. The Board of Domes- 
tic Missions closed the year free from debt, with the largest receipts for 
its work of any year since its organization ($90,054). Its service in 
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aiding weak churches and in occupying new fields is indispensable, and it 
is receiving year by year an increased support from the churches. The 
Woman’s Executive Committee is an influential auxiliary, and beside 
aiding the Board in its regular work, carries on a most encouraging and 
promising mission among the Indians in Oklahoma Territory. They 
have lately inaugurated tentative measures looking to work among the 
mountain people of the South. 

The Foreign Missionary Board, despite the largest receipts in its history 
($155,943) and an earnest effort to keep down appropriations—cutting 
severely the very careful estimates of the missions—had found the work 
extending so rapidly and with such imperative needs that the expenses, 
despite every retrenchment, exceeded the receipts by $8495, making the 
debt, after deducting special contributions for its reduction, about 
$23,000. The missions under the care of the Board are: Amoy Mis- 
sion, China, founded 1842; Arcot Mission, India, founded 1853; North 
Japan Mission, founded 1859; South Japan Mission, founded 1859, and 
Arabian Mission, founded 1889. All these missions have been greatly 
prospered. The statistics for the present year show : Stations, 23; out- 
stations and preaching stations, 230; missionaries, 92; native ordained 
ministers, 31; other native helpers, 349; churches, 39; communicants, 
4597; boarding schools, 20; scholars, 1028; theological students, 50; 
day schools, 163; scholars, 5715; hospitals and dispensaries, 6; patients 
treated, 16,622; native contributions, $11,136. These figures furnish 
only a partial view of results, since our missions in China and Japan 
work in union with other Presbyterian bodies, and the Churches are 
united to form Presbyterial judicatories and thus are not tabulated in the 
mission reports. 

The aim of our mission work has ever been the establishment of a 
native Christian Church, and this can best be done by codperation of 
Churches of similar faith and polity. This has been the policy of our 
Church in Amoy and the North Japan Missions, and results have proved 
its wisdom. An important step toward similar codperation in the Arcot, 
India, field was taken by this Synod. A joint Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, the Free Church of Scotland and the American 
Arcot Mission early in the present year met in Madras, and consulted 
regarding codperation in mission work and union of native congregations. 
They resolved that it is desirable to make the Arcot Seminary the centre 
of theological coiperative work for southern India, and in accordance 
with this action the Classis of Arcot asked the consent of General Synod 
for its conversion into a union theological seminary. As long ago as 
1886 General Synod adopted the following minute: ‘‘ Resolved, That the 
Arcot Classis be permitted to initiate such measures as shall tend to 
bring together the Churches of the Presbyterian polity in India, and that 
this Synod will endorse the union of the Classis of Arcot with such a 
union Church of Christ in India composed of those holding the Reformed 
faith and the Presbyterian polity.’’ Equally in founding its theological 
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seminary (1886) the subscriptions to its endowment were received with 
the distinct understanding that it would ultimately become a union sem- 
inary for Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian system. As a 
sequence of this established policy the General Synod of this year cor- 
dially acquiesced in the proposed union in theological education. The 
action taken was as follows: ‘‘ Resolved, First, That the General Synod, 
in carrying out the principle distinctly avowed by previous action, is 
willing to unite with other ecclesiastical bodies of similar faith and 
order in the maintenance and control of the theological seminary in the 
Arcot Mission, provided that both soundness of faith and security of 
endowment shall be safeguarded. Secondly, That the Board of Foreign 
Missions be directed to consult with the Classis of Arcot, the Arcot 
Mission and the codperating missions in working out the details of the 
proposed union of the codperating Churches in India, holding the 
Reformed faith and Presbyterian order, in the maintenance and control 
of the theological seminary in the Arcot Mission, India, provided that 
the vested interests of the Reformed Church in said seminary shall be 
preserved inviolate; and provided, further, that such detailed plan shall 
be reported to the General Synod before it be carried into effect.’’? It 
can scarcely be doubted that union in theological education will lead to 
further and fuller codperation and the formation of a united native 
Church in South India on a Presbyterian basis. 

The Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions is a most efficient adjunct 
to the work of the older Board. It celebrated its twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary in January of this year. During this quarter of a century its 
receipts have aggregated nearly $500,000, and for the past year amounted 
to $50,683, including the generous gift of $10,000 by the late Robert 
Schell to found a hospital for women in India. The Board of Education 
closed the year without debt and that of Publication reported a marked 
increase in business and a growing patronage from churches and Sunday- 
schools, The Sunday-school Hymnal, the new collection of hymns and 
music for the Sunday-school, has met with a particularly favorable 
reception. The schools, academies and theological seminaries connected 
with the Church submitted reports, showing an average year of pros- 
perity, and were commended to the liberality of individuals and the 
churches for the larger equipment and endowment needed. 

Increasing attention is given every year to systematic beneficence, and 
of the $354,343 reported as given for benevolent objects, $251,033, 
exclusive of legacies and invested funds, went to the Boards and Funds 
of the Church, an increase over last year of $34,843, a result largely due 
to improved methods. The contributions to congregational purposes 
aggregated $1,090,000. 

The late Synod was a very pleasant one, harmonious and earnest in seek- 
ing the welfare of the Church and the upbuilding of Christ’s kingdom. 
Evening sessions were of a popular character, devoted to Domestic and 
Foreign Missions, Sunday-schools and catechetical instruction, and the 
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celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The social features 
of the Synod were, as usual, full of attraction, through the entertain- 
ment of the members in relatively few hotels, and the presence in large 
numbers of the wives and daughters of delegates, and members of the 
women’s organizations which held stimulating meetings on Tuesday of 
the second week—known as ‘‘ Ladies’ Day.’’ 

Only one cloud rested on the recent meeting; it was cast by the death 
of the beloved and honored pastor of the church in which Synod met, 
the Rev. Peter Stryker, D.D. He entered into rest on March 25, 1900, 
after fulfilling a ministry of over fifty years with peculiar faithfulness 
and success. The welcome of the bereaved church was most cordial and 
hearty, but the genial presence and greeting of the pastor was greatly 
missed. Sixteen of the ministers of the Church, beside Dr. Stryker, 
ended their labors in the past year. Synod adjourned on Wednesday 
evening, June 13, to meet in New Brunswick, N. J., on the first 
Wednesday of June, 1901. 


New YorK. JouHn B. Drury. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN CANADA. 


THE General Assembly met at Halifax, N. S., on the evening of the 
13th of June. The retiring Moderator, the Rev. Dr. Campbell, 
preached an excellent sermon bearing on the work of the Assembly. 
The Rev. Dr. Pollok, D.D., principal of the Presbyterian College at 
Halifax, was unanimously appointed to the Chair, the duties of which 
he admirably discharged. 

The General Assembly consists of one in four of the ministers of the 
Church who are members of Presbyteries and an equal number of 
elders. Were all the members in attendance we should then have a 
body of rather more than 500. The geat distance which a majority of 
delegates had to travel reduced, no doubt, the size of the Assembly; but, 
as all agree, it did its work well, and cannot be said to have suffered by 
the diminution of its numbers. The question of reducing the propor- 
tion of delegates to a sixth instead of a fourth has repeatedly been sub- 
mitted to the Presbyteries, but final action has not yet been taken by the 
Assembly itself. The experience of the Assembly of 1900 might nat- 
urally be cited in favor of such a step. So far as the transaction of 
business is concerned the argument is in favor of a smaller Assembly; 
on the other hand, it is of advantage to have the work and interests of 
the Church discussed in presence of a large Assembly. The members 
carry home influences for good which are diffused among the congrega- 
tions. 

According to the careful statistical report submitted by the Rev. Dr. 
Torrance, the growth of the Church, in both numbers and liberality, 
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affords cause of thankfulness. The number of pastoral charges reported 
in the fifty-two Presbyteries is 1020. There are 1090 names of minis- 
ters on the rolls of Presbyteries and 152 which are not on the rolls. The 
number of students licensed to preach during the year was sixty-six. 
The communicants of the Church number 210,326. By profession of 
faith there were added 10,118 names. For all congregational purposes 
the amount raised was $1,841,119; for all purposes (exclusive of the 
Century Fund), $2,384,897—an increase of $114,241 on the preceding 
year. 

The growth of the Presbyterian Church appears to do more than keep 
pace with the growth of the population of Canada. The increasing 
liberality of the Church is matter of gratitude to Him who is the source 
of all that is good; but it must not be supposed that the increase, either 
in communicants or in giving, is all that can be desired. There are con- 
siderable districts of country at home which are still imperfectly supplied 
with ordinances, and no limits can be placed to the required increase of 
Christian liberality when we rewember that the field is the world. When 
we think of the amazing sums which are enthusiasticaily voted for the 
vindication of ‘‘ national honor’’ or the maintenance of ‘ national 
interests,’’ the liberality of any branch of the Christian Church seems 
very moderate indeed. 

The attention of the Assembly was devoted almost entirely to the 
ordinary work of the Church in its several departments; and while, in 
connection therewith, matters of much interest and importance came 
before it, there was an absence of burning questions. The only matter 
approaching to a question came up in connection with the report of a 
Committee appointed by last year’s Assembly on ‘‘ Aids for Social Wor- 
ship.’’ The Committee had prepared a little book of prayers and short 
addresses, etc., which was the occasion of a rather lively discussion. 
The book was intended to be used by laymen in conducting services 
among lumbermen, miners and others far distant from places of wor- 
ship. Some contended that no book was required for such a purpose, 
and that the use of a book was un-Presbyterian and derogatory to the 
Holy Spirit, who teaches us to pray; more objected to this little book as 
too liturgical in its character. A resolution requiring the modification 
of certain features of the book was adopted, and the Committee was 
reappointed with instructions to revise the manual in accordance with said 
resolution. 

A large part of the Assembly’s time was necessarily given to the mis- 
sion work of the Church, Home and Foreign. The Home Mission field 
is nearly coextensive with the Dominion; and no more difficult problem 
has the Church to wrestle with than how adequately to provide for that 
vast extent of territory. So far as the number of people to be supplied 
with ordinanees is concerned the problem does not seem too difficult, but 
the dispersion of this population over immense areas makes the service 
of many missionaries necessary. The fact that in the northwest of 
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Canada the recent immigration is multilingual seriously increases the 
difficulty of the Home Mission. 

In addition to $38,000 devoted to augmentation of ministers’ salaries 
in fields which could not be held without such assistance, more than 
$100,000 was spent upon Home Missions proper. As the aid hitherto 
received from British. Churches will probably be considerably less in 
future, it will be absolutely necessary, if the work is not to suffer, that 
the givings of the Church in Canada should be increased. In the pres- 
ent formative period of the country the importance of the Home Mission 
cannot be exaggerated. 

It is to be regretted that the supply of laborers in the Home Mission 
is scarcely adequate. The Assembly has been at its wit’s end as to where 
it shali find the necessary increase of number. Among other expedients 
it was proposed that, after completing their theological course, all 
students, before receiving license to preach, should give a year to Home 
Mission work. This proposal was not adopted by the Assembly, but a 
step was taken which it would, perhaps, be still harder to vindicate: it 
was enacted that students who have taken a degree in Arts may, at the 
end of their second year in theology, be ordained as Home Missionaries, 
without obligation to complete at any future time their theological studies. 
But will any gain which may accrue to the Home Mission from sending 
a few laborers prematurely into the ministry compensate for the injury 
probably done to these men throughout their lives? What makes the 
situation more regrettable is that we have a considerable number of min- 
isters and probationers in the older parts of the Church who can find only 
partial employment. Something is wanting—either in our arrangements 
for bringing laborers to the fields where they are most needed, or in the 
devotion which shall make laborers willing to work wherever their ser- 
vices are most required, 

Forty-seven ordained missionaries are in the Foreign field, or, more 
strictly, among the heathen; for the work among the Indians in Canada 
is counted part of the Foreign Mission. Of these, ten are among the 
coolies in Trinidad and Demerara, three in Korea, three in Japan 
(Formosa), ten in China (Hunan), nine in central India, two among 
the Chinese in Canada and ten among the Indians in the Northwest. 
Thirteen medical missionaries are on the staff, about thirty teachers from 
Canada and a large number of native assistants in various branches of 
the work. 

The outstanding features of the year are the terrible famine in India, 
and the political convulsions by which the work of the mission and the 
lives of both missionaries and converts in China have been placed in 
peril. The Foreign Mission report says: ‘‘ The year will be memorable 
in India on account of the terrible famine, involving over 20,000,000 
of people in absolute want and 20,000,000 more in unusual scarcity.’’ 
The missionaries have wrought heroically in relieving distress, so far as 
enabled by the means entrusted to them. The Canadian Church already 
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reports about $60,000 contributed by its people for relief work by its 
missionaries. The proximity of the Canadian mission to Rajputana, 
where the famine is exceptionally severe, has brought large numbers of 
sufferers to the several mission stations. Many lives have been pre- 
served, and many children have been placed in the permanent care of 
the mission. May these little ones become children of God! 

At the present date, July 20, no detailed or accurate account can be 
given as to the results of the commotion in China. All that is known 
is that mission property has been burned, and that the missionaries have 
been forced to leave their field. Some of them have reached Chefoo; 
regarding the larger number of them no certain intelligence has been 
received. * 

A large array of missionaries on furlough addressed the General 
Assembly on the Foreign Mission evening. They told of faithful work 
done and of good accomplished, while the sorrows of India and of 
China were necessarily the burden of the brethren from those lands. 

The work among French-Canadian Roman Catholics proceeds quietly. 
There are evidences that good is being done. The opposition of the 
Church of Rome, as might be expected, is very declared; and the influ- 
ence of the Church is so great that many of the converts have to expa- 
triate themselves in order to secure employment. The results of the 
mission in French Canada do not, therefore, appear so large as they 
really are. 

The number of students in the theological classes of the several col- 
leges was 198. No decrease of candidates for the ministry, such as is 
reported in many Churches on both sides of the Atlantic, has yet 
appeared in the Presbyterian Church in Canada. The marked decrease 
in Scotland may be largely due to an over-abundant supply in previous 
years; in Canada this reason for a diminution of students does not exist. 
It may even be questioned whether the Canadian Church has a sufficient 
number of students for the ministry. The rapid expansion of the 
Church in the newer provinces, with the difficulty of securing laborers 
in the Home Mission, point, perhaps, to an opposite conclusion. 

The trustees of Queen’s University brought before the Assembly the 
question of making an important change in the constitution of the 
University, which would put its Arts department on a provincial or 
undenominational basis, while, as in the case of the other theological 
schools, it would place theology under the immediate care of the Assem- 
bly. The principle of the proposed change was approved of by the 
Assembly, and a Committee was appointed to confer with the trustees 
of the university regarding the situation and the interests affected. 

The Report on Church Life and Work embraces four specific subjects 
—the State of Religion, the Sabbath, Temperance and Systematic Benefi- 


*Tt is matter of great thankfulness that the missionaries have all safely reached 
the coast ; though some of them were robbed and received physical: injury on the 
way. 


44 
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cence. In any proper conception of it the State of Religion doubtless 
comprehends the other three topics; byt for several years these four sub- 
jects, which were previously in the hands of four Committees, have been 
entrusted to one. The report covered the ground well, and the discus- 
sion upon it was earnest and practical. No subject which could come 
before the Supreme Court of a Church could possibly have greater claims 
upon its attention than the State of Religion. The spiritual life cannot, 
of course, be precisely gauged by any mechanical or outward process; 
but not the less on that account should the most serious attention be given 
to questions like these : What is being accomplished for the kingdom 
of God by our Sabbath services, our home instruction and discipline, our 
giving for religious purposes? What evidences of growth in the 
Christian graces appear in our Communion? Are our young people bet- 
ter instructed in divine truth, more faithful and zealous than their 
fathers, or are they less so? How are we meeting and overcoming the 
dangers which threaten the spiritual life ? 

The report does not gloss over the defects of our Church life. It 
shows that in most vf our congregations there are many individuals, 
many families, that are hardly touched by the central life of the body. 
They are not in sympathy with the Church. They are dead branches of 
the vine. On the other hand, the more general and vital interest in the 
spread of the Gospel which our congregations generally evince is thank- 
fully recorded. The tone of the report is, on the whole, hopeful. 

The report on Religious Instruction in Schools states that the Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on that subject met with the Committee 
of the Anglican Church, and that a series of propositions which these 
Committees would present to their Churches for adoption was agreed 
upon. It was sought to enlist the codperation of the Methodist, Baptist 
and Congregational Churches, with the view of bringing a united influ- 
ence to bear upon the Government and Legislature of Ontario in favor 
of certain important changes in the regulations touching the place of the 
Scriptures in public schools. The daily reading of the Bible is already 
provided for in the schools of Ontario; but no question must be asked 
or remark made on the passage read. 

While holding that the duty of instruction in religion pertains mainly 
to the parent and the Church, it seemed to the Committees that as our 
very national life is based upon the Word of God, no good reason could 
be given why the Bible should not have the place of a text-book in our 
public education, and why—avoiding everything denominational—the 
teacher should not be at liberty to see that the pupil understands what 
is read, as is done in respect to other text-books. Hence the following 
words in the report: ‘‘ In all public schools in Ontario religious instruc- 
tion should be given by the teacher (at least on two school days weekly), 
except where trustees deem it better to make a different arrangement. 

. . - Such instruction should be based on Scripture, and should aim 
at giving an intelligent view of the passage read; but no denominational 
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element shall enter into the instruction given.’’ The Assembly approved 
of the report, and instructed the Committee, in codperation with the 
other Churches, to proceed in the matter. 

In the Province of Quebec, where the schools of Protestants are 
entirely distinct from those of Roman Catholics, the present school regu- 
lations appear to be satisfactory to the Protestant Churches; and inasmuch 
as the new Provinces of the West are much disposed to follow the exam- 
ple of Ontario in educational matters, it is felt to be exceedingly impor- 
tant that the action of this Province in regard to the place of the Bible 
in our educational system should be of the right kind. 

The General Assembly of Jast year resolved to ask the Church to raise 
a Twentieth Century Fund of one million dollars, which should be 
applied to the liquidation of Church debts and the strengthening of the 
various departments of the Church’s work. The report on this subject 
expresses gratitude to the Head of the Church for the cordiality with 
which the scheme launched by the last Assembly has been everywhere 
received. Upwards of $700,000 has been already subscribed, giving 
assurance that the amount aimed at will be raised by the time specified, 
i.e., April, 1901. The success of the movement is not a little due to 
the iiberality of the ministers, who have themselves subscribed nearly 
$100,000. The agent for the scheme, the Rev. Dr. Campbell, Modera- 
tor of the Assembly of 1899, has been indefatigable in his efforts to 
have the work well begun in every section of the Church and to enlist 
the sympathies of the whole Church in its behalf. He is being assisted 
by a large and willing band of workers, and arrangements are nearly 
perfected for having the canvass prosecuted in all the congregations. 
The fact that more than $700,000 has been subscribed by 553 congrega- 
tions seems to make it certain that, by the divine blessing, the sum 
proposed will be reached, perhaps exceeded. It is certainly gratifying 
to know that the ordinary revenue of the year has not been diminished 
by reason of this exceptional effort. 

TORONTO. Wm. CAveEn. 





VI. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—APOLOGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL; Gifford Lectures, Delivered Before 
the University of Aberdeen. First Series: The Four Historical Con- 
ceptions of Being. By JostAH ROYCE, Ph.D., Professor of the History 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1900. $vo, pp. xiv, 588. Price, $3. 


This volume furnishes proper material for the metaphysical, rather than 
for the theological, reviewer. It lays the philosophical groundwork for a 
theological edifice which is not to come to completion until the second series 
shall have appeared. Prof. Royce is well known as an able and ardent philo- 
sophical thinker of the pronouncedly idealistic school. His contention in 
these lectures is in the main that with which his readers are familiar in his 
earlier books—with this one qualification, namely, that he seems to have 
modified somewhat his view that Thought is exclusively the final category 
by which we are to conceive of the Absolute. In his Preface he concedes 
that the elements of Will and Experience may have been in some measure 
slighted in his former writings; and he essays in these lectures to bring into 
synthesis the relations of Knowledge and Will in our conception of God. 
This qualification has an important bearing upon these lectures, inasmuch 
as it makes possible the distinction insisted upon between the internal and the 
external meaning of Ideas, which distinction is indispensable to the force of 
the argument and the soundness of its conclusions. Every idea is as mucha 
volitional as an intellective process ; the internal meaning is of the nature of 
Purpose and, really, absorbs the external. This serves to give more of the 
dynamical element to Prof. Royce’s theory and, availing itself as it does of the 
creative factor in the Idea, makes his philosophy seem more self-consistently 
idealistic. In all this, too, we imagine that there is evidence that the learned 
professor has not been unmindful of the suggestions of some of his critics. 
We may instance the words of his venerable instructor, Prof. Le Conte: 


“‘ Prof. Royce accounts it best to state the essential nature of God in terms of omniscience, and 
with this my customary preference of thinking would hardly accord. For Prof. Royce, God is 
Thought ; conscious, indeed, but passive, powerless, passionless Thought ; Omniscience alone is 
fundamental, and all else flows from that The formula of St. John, God is Love, or the 
popular formula, God is Power, is as true as the philosophical formula, God is Thought. All of 
these are truths, but partial truths. A more fundamental formula than either is the formula of 
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the Divine Master, God is Spirit. For Spirit is essential Life, and essential Energy, and essen- 
tial Love, and essential Thought ; in a word, essential Person.’’* 


Lord Gifford’s will calls for lectures upon Natural Religion, and Prof. 
Royce takes his cue from this call and proceeds to a thorough treatise upon 
the implications of the ontological predicate. To the metaphysician all 
things are metaphysical, and Religion is no exception. With him, the Abso- 
lute is God, the Philosophy of Religion is Religion, and the conception of 
God, the World and the finite Individual must be clearly explicated before 
there is any standing ground for any kind of religion. The lecturer begins 
by saying that there are three conceptions of Natural Religion: that deno- 
ted by the common phrase, ‘‘through Nature to God;”’ that which regards 
it as the spontaneous expression of human nature; and that which finds it 
in the Nature of Things. He accepts the third and is accordingly at once 
driven to the most fundamental problems. Back of all religion, as indeed 
back of everything else, waits to be answered the question, What is the 
meaning of to be? Theanswer is considered in a critique of the various gen- 
eric views which have been held. These, including the author’s, are four 
in number, whence the sub-title of the book. These may be roughly char- 
acterized as Realism, Mysticism, Critical Rationalism or Empirical Validity, 
and Synthetic or Constructive Idealism. 

For Realism, Prof. Royce has scant respect. Its ‘* crude lumpishness,’’ as 
Prof. Ladd might say, seems all the more crude after having passed through 
Prof. Royce’s merciless hands. He declares that ‘‘ Realism never opens 
its mouth without expounding an antinomy.” It is safe to say that any 
reader who has not fortified himself pretty thoroughly in the theory of the 
ontological independence of Reality, entirely apart from all thought and all 
thinkers, and yet who holds this as his metaphysical creed, must expect to 
come out from the third lecture of this series either convicted of heresy or, at 
best, badly confounded in his philosophy. If Realism means that Reality 
is absolutely independent of all ideas, then we judge that the camp of the 
Realists will need its best safeguards against such an assaultas this. In any 
case, Prof. Royce has pretty completely demolished the Realism which he 
presents as the first of the four conceptions. The choiceis not between such 
a Realism and Idealism but rather between one species of Idealism and an- 
other. Perhaps the true philosophy is idealistic Realism rather than realis- 
tic Idealism, remembering to put the primary emphasis of thought upon the 
substantive and not upon the adjective. Wedo not often find a more dras- 
tic refutation of bald, raw Realism than we have here. ‘‘ No object with- 
out a subject’? may be taken as an axiom in metaphysics. 

The second conception is that of the Mystic. We are told that the 
essence of Mysticism is not to be found in the nature of the subject which it 
contemplates but in its peculiar view of the meaning of the ontological pred- 
icate—the to be. It is notin that it holds that this or that is, but in what it 
means by saying that anything is. ‘*‘I have said, more than once, that the 
essence of Mysticism lies not in the definition of the subject to which you 
attribute Being, but in the predicate Being itself” (p. 177). Mysticism 
holds that to be means te be immediate. The Absolute is to the Mystic all 
that is and, therefore, the goal of knowledge is the zero of consciousness, 
that is to say, unconsciousness. ‘‘If, he says, you stopped anywhere short 
of unconsciousness in the series of states of finite consciousness, you would 
find yourself thinking of something beyond you, desiring another, less 
troubled, state—confessing your imperfection ”’ (p. 192). We raust say that 


* The Conception of God ; A Philosophical Discussion. By Profs. Royce, Le Conte, Howison 
and Mezes. Pp. 68, 69. The italics are Prof. Le Conte’s. 
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this way of stating the essence of Mysticism, formally, has in it some novelty 
for us. It is all through between the lines, and yet it nowhere more clearly 
appears than at this point, that it is impossible to construe a consistent 
ontology apart from epistemological considerations ; for this view of Mysti- 
cism, as an ontology, is fundamentally epistemological. The author dces 
not seem to think it necessary to prove that his rather unusual notion of 
what Mysticism is has support elsewhere, and yet the consensus of writers 
on Mysticism is not in agreement with him. Quite to the contrary, Récé- 
jac, for example, regards the mediate element of Symbol as essential to Mys- 
ticism. He says, ‘‘ We can have no other experience of the Absolute in this 
life than through symbolic representation ;” again, ‘‘ What, then, is the 
Mystic consciousness but the moral consciousness enriched with symbolic 
representations ?”’ and, again, ‘‘ The object which appears distinctly to the 
Mystic consciousness is a symbolic representation.”’* 

Royce and Récéjac, therefore, squarely oppose each other in that the one 
teaches that Mysticism depends upon the immediacy of the Absolute, while 
the other teaches that the Absolute presents itself to the Mystic only and 
always through the medium of symbols. W.R. Inge, in the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1899 (Christian Mysticism, Scribners), presents in ‘‘ Appendix A’’ 
twenty-six different definitions of Mysticism from as many different writers 
on that subject, and it is interesting to see how few of these agree with Prof. 
Royce. The usage of such Roman Catholic theologians as Corderius and 
John 4 Jesu Maria makes Mysticism an experimental knowledge, sapientia 
experimentalis (Corderius), wholly ignoring its objective or symbolic charac- 
ter. Gerson is quoted as saying, ‘‘ Theologia mystica est experimentalis 
cognitio habita de Deo per amoris unitivi complexum.”’ So, also, a few mod- 
ern writers. Prof. A. Seth defines it on ‘‘its practical side’ as the possi- 
bility of direct intercourse with the Absolute. All in all, we venture to 
question whether Prof. Royce has correctly diagnosed Mysticism. The 
essence of it, we hardly believe he has caught in this second conception. He 
makes the conception clear, but we do not believe that he has put the cor- 
rect label upon it. He might have chosen a more accurate, a less ambigu- 
ous word. Inge appears to be quite within bounds when he says in the open- 
ing words of his attractive and instructive lectures: ‘‘ No word in-our lan- 
guage—not even ‘ Socialism ’"—has been employed more loosely than ‘ Mys- 
ticism.’ Sometimes it is used as ay equivalent for symbolism or allegorism, 
sometimes for theosophy or occult science; and sometimes it merely suggests 
the mental state of a dreamer or vague and fantastic opinions about God 
and the world..... Even those writers who have made a special study of 
the subject show by their definitions of the word how uncertain is its conno- 
tation.” 

The third conception regards Being as the Validity of Ideas. We may 
not be sure that Being is but we find it safe to assume that it is. Entities 
may or may not be actual but certainly they are “‘ virtual,’’ and further back 
than that we cannot go. Wedo not know whether or not God actually ex- 
ists, but ‘‘ it is as if he were.”? ‘ This as if, or as it were, becomes to some 
thinkers a sort of ultimate category ” (p. 206). This conception comes in 
for a vigorous and brilliant criticism in which the keen and versatile dialec- 
tic of the lecturer shows itself at its best. It is good as far as it goes, but 
we are told it furnishes no final resting-place for a logical mind. He has 
sharp thrusts for those who flatter themselves that they can hold on to old 
Realism with a generous flavor of Idealism; such a Realism, he insists, is 
not a moditied but a transformed Realism ; that is, if it is anything intelligi- 


* The Bases of the Mystic Knowledge, pp. 5, 44, 120. 
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ble at all. Disciples of the Kant and Hamilton school, not less than such 
Lotzian idealists as Ladd and Bowne, must reckon with this critique or, be- 
fore they know it, they will be rushed along to the farthest conclusions of 
the loftiest Idealistic philosophy. ~ 

The fourth conception is the well-known one of the author. He claims 
that he has never swerved from the position which he took originally in his 
famous Chapter XI, in The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, on *“* The Possi- 
bility of Error.” We find it here in this form, ‘‘ What is, or what is real, is 
as such the complete embodiment, in individual form and in final fulfill- 
ment, of the internal meaning of finite ideas ’’ (p. 339). What is, is that 
which fulfills the whole purpose of my idea—and this alone is. My idea isa 
fragment ; it looks elsewhere for the rest of itself. And it will continue to 
look elsewhere till it is all compassed in the idea. 

“Your present defect is a matter of the mere form of your consciousness at this instant. 
Were youreyes at this instant open to your own meaning, your life as a whole would be spread 
before you as a single and unique life, for which no other could be substituted without a less 
determinate expression of just your individual will. Now this complete life of yours, is. Only 
such completion can be. Being can possess no other nature than this. And this is our Fourth 
Conception of Being ’’ (p. 348). 

All this is designed to furnish the metaphysical presuppositions for what 
we are to expect in the next volume. The last two lectures, ‘‘ Universality 
and Unity ” and ‘ Individuality and Freedom,” give us a sort of bridge on 
which to pass over to the theology that is to come later. <A sternly techni- 
cal and closely-printed “Supplementary Essay,’ covering about 120 pages, 
closes the volume. This essay is called out by the argument of Mr. Bradley 
in his Appearance and Reality, a book, by the by, which seems to give all 
recent metaphysical writers no little concern. Mr. Bradley argues that no 
consistent theory of Reality can be conceived which can find a place in its 
unity for all ‘*‘ Appearance ;’’ and Prof. Royce thinks it worth his while to 
look into such a challenge for, as he says, ‘‘ If he is right, there is little hope 
for our further undertaking ”’ (p. 474). 

Prof. Royce writes only for the man who has enough metaphysical inter- 
est to insure his persevering, in the face of all difficulties, to the end; he 
warns every one else, at the outset, not to join him in his quest. But, even 
yet, his literary style is open to severest criticism. Dr. Jowett said that 
Plato, whom he does not exonerate from the sin of tautology, and ‘‘ perhaps 
Bacon,” are the only philosophical writers who have attained to any high 
degree of literary excellence.* 

A muddy style is generally due to muddiness in the thought. Prof. Royce, 
however, is not exactly obscure to one who has taken pains to become ac- 
quainted with his books. He is criminally repetitious; he seems to lack 
confidence in the clearness of his own ideas or—what is the same thing—in 
the ability of his readers to grasp them without irksome and multitudinous 
recapitulations. He seems to think and to write impetuously. These lec- 
tures were spoken, and they labor under the consequent disadvantage when 
they are seen on the printed page. It is as easy to write extemporaneously 
as to speak extemporaneously; but it is commonly much harder for the 
reader to get the idea of the extemporaneous writer than for the hearer to 
catch the thought of the extemporaneous speaker. It is simply unpardon- 
able to make the reader, even in metaphysics, go back over a sentence a 
dozen times with the result that the meaning becomes mistier every time he 
reads it. Here, for example, is a little sentence on which the context throws 
no light and the reader can judge how phosphorescent it is in itself : ‘* Hence 
Mysticism depends upon making you considerate of these, your metaphysi- 





*See Jowett’s Plato, Vol. i, p. 318, 
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cal motives, aware of your meaning ”’ (p. 185). If the reader will turn to 
p. 33, he will find a more extended puzzle than this and the book abounds in 
them. It is a reflection upon Royce’s idealism that it is not able in the mind 
of its master to rid itself of these psychological obscurities and literary 
tangles. 

Nevertheless, Prof. Royce is a great thinker and this is to be the greatest 
work of his life, thus far. These lectures prove that he is a figure to be 
reckoned with in the circles of philosophical theology, and all who are inter- 
ested in those circles may well hold some questions in abeyance until the 
second series of these lectures appears in print. They were to be delivered 
in Aberdeen in February, 1900, and it is intimated that they will be ready 
for the reader by the October following. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. Being an Examination of the More Im- 
portant Arguments For and Against Believing in that Religion. Com- 
piled from Various Sources by Major W. H. TuRTON, Royal Engineers. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. Ltd., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road, 1897. New Edition; 8vo; pp. viii, 504. 


While works on the Evidences of Christianity are legion and many of them 
excellent, a good handbook on this subject has long been a great desideratum. 
This Major Turton has supplied, and he has done it so well as to leave com- 
paratively little to be desired. The outline of his discussion is as follows: 
Book I, which embraces forty-four pages, inquires as to the “‘ Existence of 
God,” and establishes the conclusion that this is ‘‘ extremely probable.” 
Book II, which contains seventy-three pages, treats of ‘‘ Miraculous Revela- 
tion,’ and proves this to be ‘‘credible.”’” Book III, which has one hundred 
and forty-six pages, considers the ‘‘ Jewish Religion,’ and shows this to be 
“* probably true.’”? Book IV, which covers two hundred and thirty pages, 
deals with the “‘ Christian Religion ;’’ and by means chiefly of the argument 
from miracles, that from prophecy, that from the character of Christ, and 
that from history, it proves ‘‘ the truth of this religion to be extremely prob- 
able, because, to put it shortly, though the difficulties of accepting Christian- 
ity are great, the difficulties of rejecting it are far greater.”’ An Index of 
texts and one of subjects occupy the remaining eleven pages. 

The volume thus outlined is adapted to its eminently practical purpose in 
these respects: 1. Form.—By the use of thin but good paper and fine but 
distinct type a large book has been brought within a small and convenient 
compass, and this without the least sacrifice of clearness. 2. Arrangement.— 
An admirable synopsis before each chapter gives the argument almost at a 
glance, and equally accurate indexes enable one to refer at once to nearly 
every detail in its development. 3. Comprehensiveness.—Unlike most works 
of its kind, even those much more pretentious, this presents all the leading 
evidences of Christianity as well as weighs and answers the chief objections 
tothem. This applies not only to Christianity itself, but also to Judaism as 
the supernatural preparation for it. Hence the whole Pentateuchal question 
is discussed and very satisfactorily. Nor are the main problems of even 
Fundamental Apologetics passed by. Indeed, their treatment is generally 
adequate. 4. Simplicity and directness.—These are secured by the avoid- 
ance of technical terms and of references to authorities. The views and 
arguments are given in the language of the people and, as the writer says, 
without so much of a diversion as even the bare recognition of their source 
would involve. 5. Style.—This is above criticism. Though plain, it is so 
clear, so straightforward, so strong, as to carry the reader along without 
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effort on his part. It is as concise as a mathematical demonstration, yet 
never dry. It is as apt in illustration as it is direct in argument. It isa rare 
combination of logical force and literary finish. 6. Method.—Here also the 
mathematician appears. The progress is always from the less to the greater. 
Credibility, with our author the same as possibility, probability, and 
extreme probability or actuality are successively established. The first is 
usually evinced by a priori considerations, the other two by @ posteriori evi- 
dence. 7. Moderation and soundnéss in argument.—These are everywhere 
noticeable and convincing. Objections are estimated at their full value. 
The evidence for Christianity is never exaggerated and sometimes seems to 
us to be depreciated. Thus on philosophical grounds the truth of our reli- 
gion is pronounced “ improbable.’’ Yet this admission, though, as we think, 
excessive, increases our confidence in the claims which the author makes for 
his presentation of the external evidences. 8. The content of faith to be de- 
Sended.—This is at least the main elements of that which was ‘once for all 
delivered unto the saints.’? That is, the essence of Christianity is regarded 
as embracing no less than the contents of the Apostles’, the Nicene and the 
Athanasian Creeds; or the doctrine of the Trinity, that of the Incarnation, 
that of the Atonement, and that of the Resurrection, with their respective 
implications. This, as compared with what many modern apologists would 
defend, is much. In brief, our author’s concessions are not with regard to 
what is to be contended for; they rather concern the effectiveness of his 
weapons. 9. Concentration of power.—This is just where it is most needed. 
For example, almost no portions of the book are so vigorous as those in 
which the antisupernaturalism of the ‘‘ Higher Critics”? is exposed; or 
those in which the unique and transcendent excellence of the God of the 
Old Testament is set forth ; or those in which the nature of miracles, their 
relation to supernatural revelation, their actuality, etc., are discussed. 10. 
The importance attached not only to creeds but to full creeds.—These are 
necessary to prevent shorter creeds from being ‘‘ misunderstood and denied.” 
Even ‘‘a great truth, such as the Divinity of Christ, has many necessary 
deductions which are not apparent at first sight. But yet when once they 
are suggested and discussed, they must be accepted, or else the great truth 
itself will be virtually denied.””» We would commend this entirely disinter- 
ested statement to the many Presbyterians who are now clamoring for a 
** short creed.” 

On the other hand, fairness requires us to note some defects. Such in 
philosophy is the trichotomy which our author holds, though we should add 
that he does not insist on it as necessary to his defense of Christianity. 
Such, too, is his use of the term Supernatural. Like Bushnell, he often em- 
ploys this word in contrast with the physical. This distinction, however, 
does not reach to the root of the matter. It is not enough to show, as Major 
Turton does, that the universe must have had a spiritual or free author. In 
a true sense even man is that. We must also show that its author, in addi- 
tion to being free, is absolute and infinite. At this point, so far as we can 
see, is the only omission in the argument. The Supernatural that our writer 
proves the Creator to be is not the true Supernatural that, to be the Creator, 
he must be. A mistake in ethics appears on p. 69 in the statement, ‘* Man 
can only be under an obligation to those who have benefited him.’? While, 
however, benefit does increase obligation, it is not its ground. This is the 
nature rather than the result of the relationships in which we find ourselves. 
Thus a son ought to be kind to his father even though the latter were and 
had been unkind to him. Nor is it sufficient to add, as our author does, that 
God’s wish is what ultimately determines our duty. It is because His nature 
is the essence and norm of the right and is perfectly expressed in His will 
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that we ought to do what He wishes. The dogmatic errors are much more 
numerous. Such are, the denial of the plenary inspiration of the Bible; the 
questioning of creation out of nothing; the assertion that God can foreknow 
whatever comes to pass without having foreordained it ; a very defective view 
of God’s relation to moral evil, according to which view He “‘ of necessity 
allows us to act wrongly in order to render possible our freely choosing to 
act rightly,’’ and is “ unable ”’ to win to Himself those of us who resist Him; 
the utter misconception of the relation of death to sin, and of Adam as the 
federal head of the race; a false because inadequate and really harsh theory 
of the atonement; the denial that the Jews could have exercised saving 
faith before Christ came; and the suggestion of a second probation for them 
and for the heathen in the ‘‘ Intermediate State.”’ 

These errors do not vitiate the argument, but they should be mentioned 
for two reasons. The reader, especially if a layman, needs thus to be re- 
minded that the Christianity which is so ably vindicated is not the religion 
as Christ and His Apostles taught it. The other reason is that while the 
argument is not destroyed, it must be embarrassed. Thus the God of 
Major Turton is not the God whom reason demands. Indeed, He is not God 
at all, for He is not sovereign. So, too, a God whose mercy requires tu be 
‘* stimulated ’’ by beholding in His Son the ‘‘ willing”’’ sacrifice for our sins 
seems to us much more difficult to reconcile to our feelings, not to speak of 
our reason, than the God who, even ‘ while we were yet sinners,’’ so loved 
us as to give His only-begotten Son to die in our stead that He might be 
‘*just and yet the justifier of all who believe in Him.’’ But enough. We 
would not detract from the apologetic worth of this masterly book because 
we cannot accept its dogmatic standpoint. Nay, we would commend it all 
the more because, in spite of its standpoint, it has constructed this unan- 
swerable defense of the faith. We are sure, however, that were its author 
defending the truly Scriptural conception of Christianity, he would not have 
found it ‘“‘ improbable’ even on philosophical grounds. On the contrary, he 
would have perceived its supernatural doctrines to be the reason of reason ; 
as he has proved its supernatural facts, which these doctrines interpret, to 
be the truth of modern history. 

Princeton. Wm. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


II.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE MONUMENTS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT: Evidence from Ancient 
Records. By IRA MAuvRICE PRICE, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Literature in the University of Chicago. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Chicago: The Christian Culture Press, 1899. 
Pp. 321. 


Prof. Price has undertaken to set forth in a popular and concise form the 
best reliable information accruing from the ancient native records and archi- 
tectural remains of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia and Canaan, and illustrative 
of the Old Testament. In carrying out this design he has rapidly but at the 
same time fully sketched the history of exploration in these countries, and 
told the entrancing story of the discovery and decipherment of the records 
(chaps. iii-vi). Then through fifteen chapters he follows the Biblical history 
from the creation to the close of the Old Testament in order to place before 
the reader in chronological order the supplementary knowledge which has 
been derived from ancient sources during the last twenty-five or fifty years. 
He adds three chapters on the Hittites, Aramzans, and Samaritans, and 
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gathers up the general results in a concluding chapter. Prof. Price possesses 
two prerequisite qualifications for writing such a book: he has taught Old 
Testament history from its own standpoint, as told by the old Hebrew 
writers themselves, and is in sympathy with them ; and he is able himself to 
go to the sources and read the records of Israel and Israel’s eastern neigh- 
bors in the languages in which the documents were written. When he uses 
a translation made by another, he controls the version, knows its weak spots, 
understands its availability in reconstructing a picture of the past and in 
elucidating the Biblical narrative; and he is not disposed to continue from a 
modern standpoint the old feud between Israel and the hostile nations round 
about, but is willing that the historians of these several peoples should sit 
together in amity and tell their own story, while he shows the essential unity 
of the testimony. The book has met a well-deserved success. It has been 
received with favor by those for whom it was designed, and has found em- 
ployment for the purposes of instruction. A second edition was called for 
soon after itsappearance. Its author has popularized the history and achieve- 
ments of archeological research in western Asia and Egypt, so far as the 
explorer’s work bears on the Old Testament. No book on the subject meets 
this purpose better. 

It is to be regretted, however, that by reason of the elementary character 
of the book its author has been led to lower its tone. It is characteristic 
of the book that matters which are questioned by leading authorities are 
stated in it as facts, without any note of caution or warning of a differ- 
ence of opinion. For example, ‘‘ The cuneiform inscriptions represent the 
cherubim as winged human-headed bulls and lions, which were set as guards 
at the entrances to royal palaces and public buildings” (p. 88); ‘* The 
released [Hebrew] slaves escaped [at the exodus from Egypt] across the 
bared shallows of the upper end of Lake Timsah ”’ (p. 119); ‘* So (Shabaka) 
of Egypt’’ (p. 173). Side by side with this pervasive one-sidedness and dog- 
matism of presentation are constant overstatements, not to say misstate- 
ments. On p. 85 the author tells his readers that ‘‘ the seventh-day rest, or 
festival, was observed among the Babylonians as among the Jews”’ ‘ Re- 
strictions were laid upon everything which implied or necessitated work of 
any kind.’? These statements convey an entirely false impression. One 
would suppose from them that labor ceased in Babylonia on the recurring 
seventh day. ‘*Its name....[was] the same as [that] of the Mosaic ritual ”’ 
(p. 86). The reader would understand this matter to be an established fact. 
“ The calendar of saints’ days for the intercalary month Elul.’? The tablet 
is not a calendar of ‘‘ saints’ days”’ at all. ‘‘ The seventh, the fourteenth, 
the twenty-first and the twenty-eighth days of the lunar month, days on 
which certain works were forbidden to be done.’’ The author omits to men- 
tion the important and significant fact that the nineteenth day was marked 
by the same prohibitions. On p. 116 it is written: ‘* This place [Tell el-Mas- 
khutah] was the ancient city Pithom, whose Hebrew name was Succoth.”’ 
The Egyptians called the town Pa-tum, which the Hebrews reproduced as 
Pithom (Ex. i. 11); and the Egyptians also used the name Thuku, apparently 
for the civil city surrounding the sacred buildings, and this name the He- 
brews modified into Succoth. On p. 147 we read that the Moabite stone 
contains ‘‘the finest and oldest Hebrew inscription yet discovered.’? The 
declaration is faulty, for the language of the inscription is not Hebrew, but 
only akin to the Hebrew; and the author contradicts his own statement on 
p. 104 that a certain Egyptian ring of black jasper contains ‘‘on the back 
a Hebrew inscription, dating from the epoch of the Shepherd-Kings, seven- 
teenth dynasty ;”” kings who reigned centuries before the Moabite stone was 
erected. The author commits the error of stating, on p. 68, that the 
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‘“*survey party succeeded in finding 172 of the 360 missing places.” One 
hundred and seventy-two additional identifications of places mentioned in 
the Bible have, indeed, been proposed by members of the survey party, but 
many of them are little more than surmises, and are open to serious philo- 
logical, topographical and historical objections. 

To a reader who is acquainted with the problems involved the book is 
unsatisfactory for yet another reason, and that a matter of the same general 
kind. The author too often ignores apparent or actual contradictions be- 
tween the Hebrew and foreign records, or he merely mentions them without 
suggesting any solution or adding any helpful remarks. His work as a 
whole has come from his hands in an unfinished condition. 

Princeton. JOHN D. Davis. 


A History OF NEW TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALESTINE. By SHAILER 
MATTHEWS, Professor of New Testament History and Interpretation 
in the University of Chicago. New York and London: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1899. 12mo, pp. xi, 208. 


This little book forms one of a series of ‘‘ New Testament Handbooks,” 
edited by Prof. Matthews. They are intended to present briefly and intelli- 
gibly the results of the scientific study of the New Testament. An effort 
is made to arrange the material in such a manner that it may be accessible 
to the general reader, as well as to the special student. The volume before 
us professes to deal with the period of New Testament times in Palestine— 
175 B.C.-70 A.D. Yet the title may prove to be misleading, as the author 
chiefly confines himself to the period preceding the birth of Christ, the sub- 
sequent history receiving but scant attention. This period is by no means 
an easy one to present in such brief space. So many figures appear upon the 
scene, following the one upon the other in such rapid succession, that the 
mind of the reader is apt to become confused. We find ourselves at times 
seeking for facts which would give us a clue to the situation, but which 
have been omitted in the effort to condense. Dates, for which we feel a 
need in reading, are wanting as, e. g., the date of the destruction of Samaria 
by John Hyrcanus (p. 63). The authorities which Prof. Matthews uses for 
the historical data are those which we should expect, the first Book of Mac- 
cabees—the work of some unknown but sincere friend of the Asmonean 
family—and Josephus. Great reliance is placed upon the work of the histo- 
rian Graetz. The author accepts the positions of the current criticism in 
dealing with the Old Testament. He places the Book of Daniel, together 
with many of the Psalms, and the apocryphal books of Judith and Enoch in 
the period of persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes, although in a footnote 
he admits that it may be possible that our Book of Daniel contains mate- 
ria] dating from an earlier period. 

Prof. Matthews has given us most admirable pictures of the work of some of 
the Jewish leaders of the period, particularly that of Judas Maccabeus (chap. 
iii.) and John Hyrcanus (chap. vi.). In a few words he has given us a care- 
ful estimate of the lives of these men and of their influence upon the times. 
To these he adds a clear presentation of some of the movements affecting 
the religious life of the people, e. g., that of the sect of the Essenes (pp. 73, 
74). He makes the Sanhedrin to be the outgrowth of the Gerousia, which 
had its rise under the Seleucidz. He is at a loss to account for the origin of 
the latter, and does not know whether to found it upon the ancient muni- 
cipal institution of the Hebrews or to attribute it to the influence of Hellen- 
istic life. This Hellenistic influence is made to exert a formative power 
over the development of the life. It came in under the Seleucide and mani- 
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fested itself most fully in the principles represented by the Sadducees. It 
made itself felt in the life and thought of the Jews, in religion, in architec- 
ture, in music, in commerce and money, everywhere exerting a liberalizing 
influence and weakening Jewish ideals. He admits, however, that this in- 
fluence was felt more among the Jews of the Dispersion than in the home- 
land, and that to some extent it was reactionary upon the population of 
Palestine. There, for the most part, the people were awaiting the coming 
of the Messiah according to the religious faith of Judaism. This latter ele- 
ment in the life was represented by the Pharisees, the party which had devel- 
oped from the ancient Chasidim, the outgrowth of the spirit of legalism. 
These lines running through the history of the times are traced with clear- 
ness and are sufficiently comprehensive to give us an accurate idea of their 
development. 

Perhaps the must unsatisfactory chapter in the book is the one on ‘* The 
Messianic Hope and Jesus.”” Prof. Matthews here sets forth the contrast 
between what he terms the “‘ literary’ and the ‘‘ popular’’ Messianism of 
the times. In the former the Messiah would come, preceded by the return 
of Elijah. Nature would abound in awful portents. He would appear sud- 
denly, whence no one knew. A new age would begin, and a resurrection of 
the righteous dead would occur, to join the kingdom centred in but not 
limited to Palestine. The character of the Messiah was that of an ideal 
king who should be God’s agent in the establishment of his Kingdom. 
Once or twice he is described as preéxistent, but this was only ideal in the 
purpose of God. On the other hand, the ‘‘ popular’ Messianism was that 
the Anointed of God would be a warrior under whose leadership the Jews 
would surely tread upon the neck of the eagle. The Christ would work 
miracles, but only when he had summoned the Jews to arms. 

It is at this point that we are introduced to the movement inaugurated by 
Jesus of Nazareth. His character as a teacher of personal religion is not to 
be discussed, but he is regarded merely asa factor in the development of Juda- 
ism. We know but little of him except as he becomes the founder of the 
Messianic kingdom. While he set himself forth as its founder, his ideal, 
in which there was nothing political nor ethnic, was contrary to that of 
the Jews. The first stepsin this Messianic movement were not taken by him 
but by John, upon whose work and teaching the realization of Messiahship 
in Jesus’ mind is made to depend. Jesus, in common with other Jews, went 
to the Jordan to be baptized, and ‘‘ in the very water his duty burst upon 
him like a voice from God. He was to be the Messiah whom John in ignor- 
ance had foretold. He and he alone must found the kingdom of God”? (p. 
171). Following upon this he chose to establish an ethical and religious 
fraternity, and his chief aim was ‘‘ to show men that the Messiah was such 
as he, rather than that he was the Messiah ’’ (p. 172). He used seldom the 
word Christ, and the term ‘‘Son of Man’’ as employed by him had no Mes- 
sianic content. He founded the kingdom of God by compelling men, who 
could not understand him or his ideals, to love him, and to grow to be like him, 
the ideal of the kingdom. 

Looked at merely from the standpoint of a Jewish reformer, we cannot 
but feel how inadequate this representation is. It is impossible in treating 
of Jesus Christ in his relation to the Jews to leave out of consideration 
the Messianic ideals with which he associated himself, and yet Prof. Mat- 
thews is far from satisfying the reader with his discussion of this element 
jn the life of Christ. The Messianic consciousness cannot be placed upon 
a purely subjective basis, for this contradicts the testimony of both Mat- 
thew and John. The voice at the baptism explains it, and hence it must 
have been the objective divine authentication of his Messiahship at 
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the beginning of his ministry. Jesus recognized in John something more 
than “‘ the product of the extreme ascetic religious spirit that always existed 
sporadically among the Jews.”’ He bears witness to him as the messenger 
who was sent before his face, greater than all the prophets (Matt. xi. 9, 10). 
Yet he was not dependent upon him for his Messianic consciousness. We are 
glad to see that Prof. Matthews, in opposition to such writers as Baldensper- 
ger in his Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, basis Jesus’ Messianic conception rather 
upon the Old Testament prophecy than upon the ‘‘ world of Messianic Jewish 
belief *’ existing at a later period among the Jews. Jesus at the baptism de- 
clares his subordination to John to be but a momentary thing (Matt. iii- 
15), which is to be suffered for the present only. This is irreconcilable with 
the view that Jesus now first, through baptism, attained his Messianic con- 
sciousness. Whatever view we may take of the miracles of Christ we can- 
not afford, as Prof. Matthews has done, to exclude them in the considera- 
tion of the Messianic conception of Christ’s work. Without them it is in- 
complete, for they were regarded both by himself and others as a part of it. 

The closing chapter of the book gives us a vivid description of the disin- 
tegration of the Jewish state and the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, 70 A.D. 
We have pointed out what seem to us some of the faults in this admirable 
compendium of this period in Jewish history. The references in the foot- 
notes to the literature of the subjects treated are abundant and will enable 
the student to pursue his study with ease. 

The arrangement of the book, with map, genealogical tables and a com- 
plete index, make it most convenient for reference. Type and paper are ex- 
cellent and worthy of the good work which we have learned to expect from 


the publishers. 
Princeton. M. V. BARTLETT. 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. The Maccabean and Roman 
Period. By JAMES STEVENSON Ric@s, D.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. xxi, 317. $1.25, net. 


Dr. Riggs has given us in this work a thoroughly good, reliable history. 
The last of a series of four volumes on the history of Israel, it is also the 
best. It is not only well written, but its judgments are cautious, sound and, 
in the main, to be accepted.. The two hundred and forty years covered by 
this work make up a period of great historical importance. To tell their 
story well and to give a clear and correct view of their political, moral and 
spiritual conditions and complications is by no means an easy task. The 
authorities for the period are satisfactory neither as to fullness nor consist- 
ency. It is to the credit of Dr. Riggs that he has refrained from undue re- 
course to tempting hypotheses. In this respect his book marks a decided 
advance over its predecessors in the series. The general disposition of the 
material is also to be commended. All parts of his subject have been given 
their due proportion of treatment. 

Along with this general commendation a few criticisms may be offered. 
The account of how the Greek influence made its inroads into Judaism is 
not full and detailed enough to be entirely clear. It should have begun at a 
point farther back, even though the general limits of the period would have 
been overstepped. There are a number of minor slips which we have no- 
ticed, one or two of which may be cited. On p. 17 there is an anachronism 
in the statement that at the beginnings of the conflict between Judaism and 
Hellenism schools for the young were established by the stricter party. Dr. 
Riggs himself points out further on (pp. 128 and 217) that these measures 
were not taken until upward of a century later. It is also doubtful 
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whether the Halacha had attained any great degree of importance as early 
as the time of Judas Maccabeus. Nor is Josephus’ statement worthy of 
much credence, when he tells us that Judas officiated as High Priest. Such 
minor blemishes only show that a ‘second edition will need careful revision, 
but do not impair the high average value and accuracy of Dr. Riggs’ book. 
Being a history of the Jewish people, it does not enter into the matter of the 
rise of Christianity ; nevertheless, it will prove a most useful aid to the ordi- 
nary student of the New Testament in that it gives, from the point of view 
of Judaism, a good view of the environment which surrounded and in a 
measure determined the beginnings of Christianity. It is to be pronounced 
the best condensed account in English of this important period of Jewish 
history. 
Berlin, Conn. EDWARD E. Nourse. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT: THE COLLECTION OF THE 
Four GOSPELS AND THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. By F. GopEt, 
D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899. Pp. xii, 272. 


After the lapse of five or more years the second installment of Godet’s 
Introduction to the New Testament has at length come into our hands. The 
first volume, that on the Pauline Epistles, has already been reviewed in these 
pages (Vol. vii, p. 713). It was the design of Dr. Godet to treat all ques- 
tions of Introduction to the Gospels and the Acts in the second volume. 
But he has decided to issue this second volume in two divisions, and we have 
here the first two chapters of the first division, which is to comprise five 
chapters. Chapters iii, iv, and v, yet to appear, and to complete this first 
division, will treat respectively of Mark, Luke and the Relation in Origin of 
the Synoptics. ‘‘ This subject,’’ says Dr. Godet, ‘‘is indeed so vast that I 
find myself compelled to make of these five chapters the first division of the 
second volume, reserving for a second division the Fourth Gospel, the Acts 
of the Apostles, the extra canonical Gospels and Acts, the words of Jesus 
absent from our Gospels, called Agrapha.”’ 

The present part consists accordingly of Chapter i, ‘‘ The Formation of 
the Gospel Collection,’ and Chapter ii, ‘‘ The Gospel of Matthew.” In his 
treatment of this first topic, the author informs us that in addition to our 
four canonical Gospels there were at least fifty extra-canonical Gospels. 
*¢ How is it,” he asks, ‘‘ that from the midst of this confused mass, this spe- 
cies of diluvium which we find spread over the soil of the Church in the 
whole course of the second century, there has been detached, toward the 
middle of that same century, a group perfectly distinct and inseparably con- 
nected into which no analogous writing has ever penetrated ?”? Two theo- 
ries, our author tells us, have been held as to the formation of the canon, 
namely, (1) that the Church deliberately made the selection of the books in 
the canon in self-defense, and (2) that no such choice was made by the Church, 
but that from the first a privileged position was accorded our Gospels. 

To find an answer to his question the learned author interrogates the wit- 
nesses available and competent to testify in this matter. He passes in mas- 
terly and searching review all the relevant testimony in the early Christian 
literature down to the end of the second century. The result of this inves- 
tigation is the conclusion that it was ‘‘ toward the end of the first century 
that we must place the formation of the collection of the four Gospels.” 
Godet, after a study of Ireneus and Clement of Alexandria, argues strenu- 
ously that the union of the four Gospels in a single volume must have taken 
place ‘‘if not under the eyes and with the participation of John, at least a 
short time after his departure and with the certainty of his approval.” And 
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this canonization was not due to any formal ecclesiastical action, nor to the 
leaders of the Church, but to that selective instinct which led the various 
sections of the Church unanimously, and almost simultaneously, to segre- 
gate our four Gospels, and accord them recognition as of inspired authority. 
Nor was it heresy that caused this, ‘‘ but simply the perfection given by the 
composition of the Fourth Gospel to the narrative of the greatest event, in- 
completely contained in the first three.’ 

Under Chapter ii the Gospel of Matthew is taken up and studied. The 
author treats of: I. The Apostle Matthew. II. The Contents and Plan of 
the Gospel—under which, as in the case of the Pauline Epistles, the analysis 
of contents amounts almost to an exposition. III. The Characteristic Fea- 
tures of the Book are: (A) From a historiographic point of view, (1) a pre- 
ponderance of the didactic element, and (2) a determination to bring out the 
significance of events rather than merely to detail them—‘ its thesis is the 
Messianic dignity of Jesus.’? (B) From a doctrinal point of view, the 
teaching of Jesus herein recorded presents ‘‘ the double aspect of a particu- 
larism that is dying and of a nascent spirituality that succeeds in giving it 
the death-stroke.’’ (C) From a literary point of view, it is held : (1) That it 
**is partly a Hebrew (Aramaic) writing and partly an original Greek writ- 
ing.’’ (2) That there is a difference between the way in which the Old Tes- 
tament is cited in Jesus’ words and in those of the Evangelist. (8) That 
there is a dualism in this Gospel which manifests itself in the way in which 
certain great discourses of Jesus are combined with a narrative element. 
These discourses are “‘ Ist, the Sermon on the Mount, crowning the picture of 
the beginning of the preaching of Jesus in Galilee (chaps. v-vii); 2d, the in- 
structions given to the Apostles in view of their first mission, ending the collec- 
tion of the acts of Messianic power (chap. x); 3d, the collection of the para- 
bles of the Kingdom, which closes the collection of the words of Messianic 
wisdom (chap. xiii); 4th, the discourse instructing on the relations that ought 
to unite the members of the new society, ending the picture of the ministry in 
Galilee (chap. xviii); 5th and last, the great eschatological discourse, reveal- 
ing the course of the dispensation that would open on the departure of 
Jesus, and aunouncing, with the destruction of Jerusalem, the end of the 
then present dispensation ; this last discourse serving as a solemn full stop 
to the whole teaching of the Lord (chaps. xxiv and xxv).’’ Dr. Godet holds 
that these five discourses are ‘the parts of one whole, anterior to our Gos- 
pel, which has been dismembered and distributed in the course of this Gospel 
narrative.’’ It will be found on examination that the Evangelist uses almost 
identically the same formula, as he resumed the thread of the narrative after 
these discourses: ‘‘ And it came to pass when Jesus had ended these say- 
ings,”’ etc. (vii. 28; xi. 1; xiii. 53; xix. 1; xxvi.1). With reference to Mat- 
thew’s Logia as mentioned by Papias, Godet says: ‘‘ It seems to me that by 
these Logia, of which he endeavored to give the true explanation, in opposi- 
tion to the heretical falsifications, Papias just meant the teachings of Jesus 
edited by Matthew in Aramaic, and not a complete history of His ministry.”’ 
Godet accordingly believes that these discourses we are to identify with 
Matthew’s Logia, whose general idea was ‘‘ the foundation by Jesus of the 
kingdom of heaven on the earth.”” The work included five chapters: ‘* (1) 
Jesus the legislator (v-vii); (2) Jesus the founder, by means of His envoys 
the Apostles (x); (3) Jesus the sovereign (the parables) (xiii); (4) Jesus the 
organizer (of the Church, His instrument to prepare the kingdom here 
below) (xviii) ; (5) Jesus the perfecter (of the kingdom, as Judge of Israel, 
of the Church and the world) (xxiv and xxv).”’ 

IV. As to the composition of canonical Matthew, Dr. Godet considers this 
a double question—one part bearing on the Greek Matthew in its totality, 
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and the other on the Aramaic writing (Logia) inserted in the former. The 
aim of the book was twofold : (a) the older—the Logia—had a didactic and 
not an historical aim; (b) the Gospel’s aim was apologetic. Its author ‘has 
embodied the Logia, translated into Greek, in a narrative of the life of Jesus, 
designed not to edify believers but, above all, to convince the unbelieving 
Jews, and to make them comprehend the great fault they had committed in 
rejecting Jesus, their divine King.’’ ‘‘ The first Gospel is at once the justifi- 
cation of the Messianic sovereignty of Jesus and the sentence of condemnation 
of the people of the old covenant.”’ As to the readers, our author holds that 
the Logia was designed for Jewish Christian readers speaking Aramaic and 
dwelling in Palestine; the Gospel was designed for Jews believing in proph- 
ecy and holding Messianic expectations—Hellenistic Jews ignorant of He- 
brew. As to its date, our author holds that xxiv. 2 necessitates a date before 
70 A.D. Referring to the words * Let him that readeth give attention ”’ 
(6 avaywéokwv voeitw, xxiv. 15), Dr. Godet says: ‘* This parenthesis, due to the 
Evangelist, seems to me to prove three things, Ist, that the discourse was 
already edited, and edited in Greek, at the time when this notification was 
inserted in it; 2d, that it was read either privately or in the assembly by the 
official reader (6 avayivéoxwv, Apoc. i. 3); 3d, that the author would persuade 
the Church seriously to realize the direction given by Jesus for that time, 
and to draw from it the practical conclusion by preparing to emigrate.” 
This fact throws the date before 66 A.D. The Book of Discourses (Logia) 
preceded that date by several years. 

As to the author, it is held that the Logia came from the apostolate, but 
that the task of drawing up these was assigned to Matthew as best fitted to 
do so. As to the Gospel, it is held that Matthew chose a disciple to whom 
‘*he committed the task of reproducing the book of the Logia in Greek..... 
At the same time he confided to his disciple the task of joining to the Logia 
a narrative of the life of Jesus as it had been formulated at Jerusalem (not 
without the cooperation of Matthew himself}, a narrative that was an in- 
dispensable frame for the discourses.’? The sources from which this Gospel 
was drawn were: ‘‘1. The information, oral or written, that lies at the base 
of the accounts of the infancy (chaps. i and ii); 2. The Logia of Matthew; 
8. The apostolic tradition, especially in the form in which Matthew repro- 
duced it ; 4. Some accounts which did not belong to the apostolic tradition, 
and which the author must have privately collected at Jerusalem.”’ 

Such must suffice for an account of this most scholarly production of its 
learned author. It is a substantial addition to the literature on its subject, 
and cannot fail to aid in the solution of some of its problems. It whets our 
appetite for what is yet to come, and makes us impatient to get into our 
hands the forthcoming volumes. That the author may be spared to complete 
his gigantic undertaking must be the wish of all who have been privileged 
to read what he has already written. It will add lasting fame to his already 
illustrious name. : 


San Francisco. JOHN HENRY KERR. 





A PROBLEM IN NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. The Stone Lectures for 
1897-98. By MELANCTHON WILLIAMS JAcoBUS, D.D., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in the Hartford Theological Seminary. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. 8vo, pp. 285. 


This volume easily takes its place among the best products of the L. P. 
Stone Lectureship in connection with the Princeton Theological Seminary. 
In saying this we of course bear in mind the fact that this lectureship has 
already stimulated into existence such works as Purves’ Testimony of Justin 
45 
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Martyr to Early Christianity, Scott’s The Nicene Theology, and Kuyper’s 
Calvinism. 

If the reader were to disregard or accidentally miss the plan of the book 
as given at the end of the introductory lecture, he might be led to consider 
the title a misnomer, or at least somewhat enigmatical; for, instead of a 
single problem, he would find that in the main part of the volume three 
such are discussed—i. e., the problem of the method of New Testament 
Criticism, the problem of the philosophy underlying theories of its origin 
and interpretation, and the problem of the relations of the later to the earlier 
teachings in it. And yet these three are not considered as separate and co- 
ordinate questions, but are interrelated to one another so that the problem 
of the philosophy stands preémirient, that of the method is preliminary and 
preparatory, and that of the relation of the later to the earlier teachings of 
the New Testament is illustrative of the importance of the philosophical 
question and of the light in which it should be viewed. Though, therefore, 
each of these questions presents a true problem to the New Testament 
critic, they all enter into one not very complex discussion. 

Before taking up this discussion the author enumerates in the first lecture 
the specific questions that emerge on the horizon of the New Testament 
scholar as soon as he enters his special field of study—questions such as the 
synoptic problem, the problem of the Fourth Gospel, of the Apocalypse, of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of the Pastoral Epistles, etc., and disclaiming the 
intention to grapple with these on their merits he passes on in the second lec- 
ture to the consideration of the problem of the method. A discussion of 
this subject: leads him to express dissatisfaction with the generally loose way 
in which the matter has been and is dealt with, and to propose a mode of 
procedure which involves, first, the examination of the claims of all New 
Testament productions as fundamental to all criticism ; second, the investiga- 
tion of the consistency of these claims with the characteristics of the writings; 
and, third, the consistency of the claims with external traditions regarding 
the writings. From the question of method thus defined, the lecturer then 
proceeds to discuss that of the philosophy. The first position taken here is 
that criticism necessarily implies a philosophy which stands behind and con- 
ditions its results. The second, that the criticism of to-day is influenced by 
its philosophy. This latter position leads to an interesting sketch of the 
course of New Testament criticism since the days of Leibnitz and Semler, 
indicating the path by which present criticism in the New Testament has 
arrived at the staye where it is. All along the sketch the author shows how 
criticism has been influenced by the successive phases of the philosophic 
movement, both in Germany and in England, though it does not appear that 
in the latter country the evolutionism of Herbert Spencer has as yet mani- 
fested itself in the sphere of exegetical theology. From this discussion the 
author then passes to the presentation, in the next two lectures, of the true 
relation of the teachings of Jesus and Paul, showing clearly and conclu- 
sively that we may believe in the development of Paul’s thinking from that 
of Christ in perfect harmony with our belief in the authoritative inspiration 
of Paul’s Gospel. It does not follow from the admission of the principle of 
evolution in the growth of the New Testament system of thought that its 
authoritativeness and inspiration must be abandoned. The last lecture fol- 
lows a somewhat similar line of thought in the realm of the Pauline theology 
considered by itself. It singles out the Apostle’s doctrine of Christianity 
and uses its growth in the Apostle’s intellectual life as an illustration of the 
influence of personal experience and environment on his thought—in other 
words, as a clear case of the operation of evolution within the realm of 
revelation. 
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From this brief. sketch of the contents of these lectures it must be clear 
that Dr. Jacobus stands for some fundamental principles which we recognize 
at once as most valid and valuable. These principles, we fear, have in the 
past failed to receive sufficient emphasis at the hands of evangelical scholars, 
and the failure has been a source of weakness in the polemic waged by 
them against antisupernaturalistic criticism. We have space only to name 
two of these principles. First, the necessity of a thoroughly scientific 
method in the investigation of the facts. Dr. Jacobus is a conservative, but 
he does not allow his conservatism to stand in the way of his reopening for 
a fuller and more thoroughgoing investigation matters long considered 
settled. More than this, in such investigation he is determined to take 
account of the facts first and of theories proposed to explain them after- 
ward. The representatives of the radical school may criticise him for lack 
of self-consistency (viewed from their standpoint he will naturally appear not 
to reach the proper results), but they will not justly charge him with allow- 
ing his theology to warp his method. He has no fear lest a too rigidly and 
coldly scientific method might result in conclusions adverse to his system of 
thought. He will shrink at no concession to his opponents if the facts show 
it to be necessary. We trust that the position occupied by him may become 
universally the position of evangelical scholars in the New Testament 
sphere. 

The second principle for which our author stands is the recognition of 
evolution as a factor in the formation of the New Testament. It is difficult 
to understand why believers in the supernatural origin of Christianity have 
been loath to admit the operation of this great law in the sphere of revela- 
tion. Perhaps this is due to the misunderstanding of the bearings of the 
law. Evolution has been often regarded as synonymous with atheism and 
agnosticism. In the hands of a scholar like Dr. Jacobus it will not be 
charged with either one or the other of these philosophical implications. In 
our judgment Dr. Jacobus could have gone somewhat further in the applica- 
tion of this law in his investigation of the particular problem before him ; 
but by going as far as he has, he has certainly vindicated its existence and 
operation, and opened the way for others who may apply the law. It may be 
noted that he is careful to use for the most part the term development as a 
substitute for evolution. We confess our inability to see the validity of the 
distinction between the two terms, and shall deprecate the effort to create 
such a distinction where it does not exist. The gain, whatever it may be, 
that would result from a recognition of the distinction would be counter- 
balanced by a serious loss if the word development should come to be consid- 
ered a shibboleth of orthodoxy while such an expressive term as evolution is 
given over entirely to agnosticism as its peculiar possession. 

Chicago. ANDREW C. ZENOs. 








THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By GEORGE BARKER 
STEVENS, Ph.D., D.D. Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Yale University. International Theological Library. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. ix, 592. 


Dr. Stevens was specially qualified for the preparation of this part of the 
International Theological Library by his previous studies in at least two of 
the most important sections of the field of New Testament Theology. Those 
who knew his work on The Pauline Theology and on The Johannine Theology 
could not. but be confident that a comprehensive treatise on the en- 
tire subject of New Testament Theology from the same hand would be a 
great gain for American theological literature. The book before us fully 
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justifies such confidence. Even where, from the nature of the case, the 
present survey of the field as a whole prescribed reduced proportions for 
those parts the author had previously dealt with, we have found the chapters 
devoted to such parts something more than a mere condensation of the 
earlier discussion. 

Notwithstanding the increased attention of late bestowed upon it, Bibli- 
cal Theology remains enough of a recent arrival to need some sort of intro- 
duction to the average reader, though he be a theological student. Some 
will feel it as a serious defect that Prof. Stevens has not deemed it neces- 
sary to define in an opening chapter the nature and encyclopedic position of 
Biblical Theology as a science and theological discipline. As it is, after a 
brief preface, he introduces us immediately into the problem of the Synoptic 
Gospels as sources of the teaching of Jesus. What his real views on the 
nature and aims of Biblical Theology are must be gathered from incidental 
statements. On p. 248 we learn that the primary task of the Biblical Theo- 
logian is not to trace the development of thought within the New Testa- 
ment, but to expound in systematic form the contents of the New Testa- 
ment books. Indeed, the mere chronological relation of books is held to be 
of comparatively small importance. This conception of his task seems to 
us to account for what we must consider the weak side of Prof. Stevens’ on 
the whole so excellent book. He confines himself too exclusively to a syste- 
matic grouping of the exegetical data of the several writings, to the neglect 
not merely of the historical interdependence of the various types of teach- 
ing, but also of the still more delicate problem of the psychological interde- 
pendence of the several elements of thought in the mind of one and the 
same teacher or writer. We also think it doubtful whether the scientific 
position of Biblical Theology as an independent branch of study can be main- 
tained on the principle thus formulated. It is becoming ever more widely 
recognized that the attempt to construct a little system of theology out of 
each single document is in the highest degree artificial and impracticable. 
Prof. Stevens himself in the execution of his task in several instances very 
wisely recognizes this state of affairs (cf. ¢. g., his remarks on the Pauline 
Eschatology, p. 482). But on the whole the spirit and interest of his work 
lie too much on the systematic and too little on the historical side. The 
modern tendency to transform Biblical Theology into an out-and-out histo- 
rical science, represented by such men as Wrede (Ueber Aufgabe und Me- 
thode der sogenannten N. T. Theologie, 1897), has a certain degree of justifi- 
cation; although, of course, in the form in which it is championed at pres- 
ent, it proposes to make our science a purely naturalistic and secular branch 
of study, a mere subdivision of the history of religions. But surely we are 
not reduced to the alternative of following either the old systematizing or 
the new evolutionary principle of treatment. From the latter we need only 
learn to place greater emphasis upon the historic nexus of the several types 
of truth deposited in the Scriptures, without thereby abating in the least our 
conviction concerning the supernatural genesis and growth of the body to 
which they belong. 

In his treatment of our Lord’s synoptical teaching, Prof. Stevens well dis- 
tributes the emphasis between the spiritual-organic and eschatological as- 
pects of the kingdom conception, perhaps with a slight tendency here and 
there to mimimize the latter. In the discussion of the title ‘‘ Son of Man ”’ 
we miss a reference to the acute stage upon which the controversy about this 
name has entered, through the linguistic contentions of Eerdmans, Lietz- 
mann and recently Wellhausen, which have already led to a widespread 
denial of its authenticity as a self-designation on the part of Jesus. As to 
the title ‘‘ Son of God,’’ Prof. Stevens recognizes that itis only synonymous, 
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not quite identical with that of Messiah, and that Jesus Himself uses it to 
designate intimate fellowship between Himself and the Father. ‘* Accord- 
ing to the Jewish idea the Messianic King was also Son of God; according to 
Jesus’ idea the Son of God as such was the Messianic king.” Still the 
author hesitates to give to that which he thus recognizes as lying back of the 
Messianic relation a more than purely ethical content. He admits the 
metaphysical Sonship only by way of inference from the ethical facts, not as 
a given element in the consciousness of Jesus, so far at least as this consci- 
ousness is reflected in the synoptical teaching. In the Fourth Gospel the ele- 
ment of preéxistence is added to that of ethical fellowship between the 
Father and Son, but even here the author thinks that the ontological deity 
of Christ is rather forced upon us as a necessary explanation of the data 
than as a datum furnished by Christ Himself. It should be added that Prof. 
Stevens more than once gives expression to .his personal belief in the essen- 
tial deity of our Lord, and, in harmony with this conviction, earnestly 
strives to maintain the absolute and ideal character of his teaching. At 
a time when less and less scruple is entertained by writers in our field 
against ascribing mistakes to Jesus, this reverential attitude deserves sin- 
cere appreciation. Unfortunately, the author thinks it necessary, in order 
to maintain this position, to curtail in several directions the field in 
which our Lord meant his teaching to be authoritative. Jesus did not dis- 
course upon nature or history. The fields of philosophy and science lay out- 
side of the scope of his teaching and work. This is applied first to as- 
tronomy, then to criticism, finally also to the subject of dzemonology. In 
regard to this last-mentioned topic, the question arises how even our 
Lord’s specifically religious teaching can be infallible, seeing it is built on 
premises belonging to this very sphere. His conception of the king. 
dom of God in one of its aspects is directly determined by its contrast to the 
kingdom and power of Satan. To make Satan and the demons, in all the 
sayings bearing on this point, conscious figures in the mind of Jesus would 
be an exegetical tour de force of which we do not think Prof. Stevens capa- 
ble. The author evidently shrinks from denying the literalness of the ref- 
erences to the angels, but thinks that even here Jesus did not commit 
Himself to any positive doctrine of their nature. This is scarcely recon- 
cilable with Mark xii. 25. If on this subject our Lord spoke in the terms 
current in his age, so that his authority as a teacher is not committed to the 
ideas involved, except so far as the bare existence of superhuman good and 
evil beings is concerned, we do not see why the same allowance should not 
be made on every other point of his teaching. If this be done, it is plain as 
the light of day that we lose all firm ground of authority on which to base 
any doctrine in our Lord’s teaching. Prof. Stevens’ words on p. 90 suggest, 
to be sure, that no such accommodation to popular modes of thought need 
be admitted within ‘‘ the scope of his special teaching.’? But who can fail 
to see that this distinction between a special and not special part of our 
Lord’s teaching is a purely abstract and unhistorical distinction, bound to 
break down everywhere before the concrete exigencies of the situation. 
Special interest attaches to our Lord’s predictions of his Parousia, because 
this is the point to which the charge of fallibility against Jesus most fre- 
quently addresses itself. Here again an obvious effort is made by Prof. 
Stevens to maintain the absolute truth of our Lord’s religious teaching. In 
some instances this is done by purely exegetical means, sayings which seem- 
ingly refer to the Parousia being interpreted of the triumphant progress of 
Christ’s cause after his death and resurrection. So Mark ix. land Luke ix. 
27 (not the parallel passage Matt. xvi. 28, where the reference to the Parousia 
is held to have been imported later). In regard to Jesus’ declaration before 
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the High Priest also, Prof. Stevens decides that in its original form it can- 
not have referred to the Parousia, but leaves it undetermined whether we 
have the saying before us inits original form—i. e., whether exegesis or criti- 
cism ought to bring relief. In all the other instances it is assumed that the 
Parousia expectation of the disciples and not Jesus is responsible for the 
form in which these predictions now appear in the Gospels. So in reference 
to the great eschatological discourse. While not accepting Weiffenbach’s 
hypothesis of an incorporated Jewish Christian apocalypse, the author 
admits that the version of Matthew involves Jesus in a tissue of contradic- 
tions, and suggests that in general the incongruities of the discourse in the 
other Evangelists also may be best referred to subjective combinations and 
misapprehensions on the part of the early disciples. Nevertheless Prof. 
Stevens refuses to go to the extreme of making the Parousia idea entirely a 
creation of the disciples’ minds. There was a real basis for it in Jesus’ 
teaching; it was, however, from the outset over-emphasized, regarded as 
near at hand and surrounded by external signs and wonders. The blending 
of the natural crisis and the cosmical crisis in the discourse is likewise due 
to misapprehension of the disciples. 

The reproduction of the Johannine teaching of our Lord is unfavorably 
affected by the author’s views regarding the subjective coloring of the dis- 
courses of the Fourth Gospel. This results in setting to the account of John 
the greater part of the doctrinal peculiarities of the material here preserved. 
The reader obtains indeed the general impression that in fundamental, 
ethical and religious points the synoptists and John agree, but hardly ob- 
tains a correct insight into the inner doctrinal structure of the Johannine 
discourses. This defect is but partially remedied by the subsequent discus- 
sion of the theology of John in a separate chapter at the close of the book. 
We notice an excellent criticism of Wendt’s and Beyschlag’s interpretation 
of the preéxistence idea in the Fourth Gospel on p. 206 seq. 

The transition stage between the teaching of Jesus and the Pauline develop- 
ment is skillfully sketched, although, as indicated above, the author attaches 
little or no weight to the chronological sequence of the writings subsumed 
under this period, his opinion being expressed to the effect that James and 
1 Peter represent a more primitive type of Christian belief, which must have 
existed before and continued to exist alongside of the Pauline teaching, even 
if they should prove to have been written after Paul’s epistles. 2 Peter is 
the only document of swhich Prof. Stevens rejects the genuineness. Jude is 
assumed to be the basis of 2 Peter. 

In conclusion we briefly comment upon a few features in the discussion of 
Paulinism. Prof. Stevens insists that no development is traceable in the 
apostle’s writings. In regard to the various views entertained on the 
origin and import of Paul’s notion of céps, we do not think the author 
comes quite up to the standard of his usual felicity and lucidity of state- 
ment. One not already acquainted with the debate will hardly gain a clear 
idea from this section of the real points at issue between the Old Testament 
explanation and the Hellenic theory. On p. 350 seq. we meet with a dogmatic- 
philosophic digression about Adam's primitive state and the origin of death, 
in which we are incidentally told that the account of Genesis on these mat- 
ters is unhistorical, and in which a desperate attempt is made to square the 
apostle’s plain statements with the modern belief, evidently shared by the 
writer, that death is alaw of nature and has as such no penal significance. 
The main point made for this purpose is the distinction between death 
in its purely biological sense as physical dissolution and its accom- 
paniments of sorrow, fear and pain. The latter would not have been, 
had there been no sin. But some other transition in the sense of biology 
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would not have thereby been excluded. At the end, however, Prof. 
Stevens is constrained to admit that Paul held something more than this 
ethical interpretation of death under its pathological aspect. But, he adds, 
‘* What was more than this was incidental to his thought in consequence of 
his Jewish training and was not essential to his view of religion.’”’ We ven- 
ture to remark that this method of presenting the matter, whatever its 
value as a contribution to the philosophy of the problem of death, can only 
obscure from the Biblico-theological point of view the apostle’s own funda- 
mental convictions on the subject. In the discussion of the famous passage, 
Rom. v. 12-14, we observe with satisfaction the following statement: ‘‘ All 
men sinned in and with Adam in the same sense as all believers died and 
rose with Christ.’? This is a step in the right direction as compared with 
the still too frequent interpretation of éo © zdvtec juaptov of actual, indi- 
vidual transgression of Adam’s descendants. We further learn that in 
both cases the connection between us and Adam or Christ is, according to 
Paul’s conception, mystical in its kind. As the author has previously ex- 
cluded the presence of any Platonic realism in the apostle’s thought, and 
equally scouted the federal theory as a possible explanation of his trend of 
thought on this point, and as no further statement beyond the word ‘‘ mysti- 
cal’ itself is made by the author, we are left in the dark as to the precise 
implications of this term. In connection with Paul’s teaching on the death 
of Christ, the same feature reappears, viz., that a more or less indefinite 
view is attributed to the apostle, instead of the clear, well-defined theory of 
atonement usually ascribed to him. Christ died for sinners vicariously, but 
no such literal and exact substitution as the phrase av7i juév would imply is 
affirmed. His sufferings and death were indeed substituted for the sinner’s 
punishment. Christ by his death averted our penalty. But Paul’s concep- 
tion of substitution does not involve, it directly excludes, the view that 
Christ’s sufferings had the moral quality of punishment, and that Christ was 
the object of divine wrath. -Gal. iii. 18, we think, ought to be a sufficient 
answer to this whole representation, but the author disposes of this by draw- 
ing an over-nice distinction between Christ’s having become a curse and his 
having become accursed, only the former of which Paul atirms. We have 
always been inclined to think that here, as well as in 2 Cor. v. 21, the in- 
definite substantive expression was the stronger of the two, and have not 
been convinced of the contrary by the author’s reasoning. Nor can we at- 
tribute much weight to the consideration that Christ, while dying for sin- 
ners, remained the object of the Father’s good pleasure. The Church has 
never believed anything else; and yet held alongside of it the view that Christ 
was actually exposed to the divine wrath. Why should this have been im- 
possible in the case of Paul? Neither the Church’s nor Paul’s view of the 
divine wrath is so anthropopathic as to exclude the possibility of its coexist- 
ence with love. In Rom. v. 8, 10 the coexistence of judicial enmity and love 
in reference to the sinner are clearly implied. 

On the subjective appropriation of redemption Prof. Stevens makes Paul 
occupy essentially Arminian ground. The divine purpose to save cannot be 
apart from conditions, because the actual salvation is also conditional. 
Faith itself appears as man’s act, not asa divine gift, and has a certain in- 
herent moral value in connection with justification. The apostle nowhere 
teaches that with the exercise of faith there is in any sense connected an 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness. Some of these positions are argued 
with a degree of warmth, for which a mere historical zeal to vindicate Paul 
from misinterpretation will not fully account. Obviously here the author’s 
own theological predilections intrude themselves into the discussion. In a 
matter which so closely concerns the fundamentals of faith this is almost 
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inevitable. Perfect objectivity wovid in this case betray personal indiffer- 
ence to the issues at stake. 

Though disagreeing with Prof. Stevens in most of the conclusions briefly 
touched upon in the foregoing, we do not hesitate to say that his book is the 
best treatise on New Testament Theology hitherto produced in this country, 
and reflects credit on the series of which it forms a part. 

Princeton. GEERHARDUS VOs. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. THE Books oF CHRONI- 
CLES. With Maps, Notes and Introduction. By W1iLtL1AmM EMERY 
BARNES, D.D., Fellow and Chaplain of Peterhouse, formerly Lecturer 
in Theology at Clare College. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1899. 16mo, pp. xxxvi, 303. Price, $1.00. 


This volume presents the neat appearance common to the members of this 
series, and the printing is all that could be desired. The text, arranged in 
paragraphs, is that of the Authorized Version (which Mr. Barnes calls a poor 
example of the translators’ work, p. xxxv), even to the retention of such obso- 
lete spelling as ‘‘ musick,’’ “ fetcht,’’ and such quaint forms as ‘lift’ (pre- 
terite), ‘* fet’? = ‘‘ fetched,’’ ‘‘moe ” = “ more,’’ though we also find “a” 
before the aspirate in places, and a distinction between ‘‘ beside”? and ‘ be- 
sides.’”? Much of the space set apart for notes is devoted to recording the 
different readings of the Revised Version ; but in the remaining portion Mr. 
Barnes has condensed much valuable information for which the student 
would otherwise have to read far afield. Particularly does he seem inter- 
ested in the geography of the story, and besides his own lucid notes he refers 
constantly to G. A. Smith and Baedeker. Another praiseworthy feature is 
the frequent reference to other portions of Scripture as illustrative or ex- 
planatory of a passage, an idiom or even a word. In such small space as is 
given to the notes, it is impossible to expect full details, and we presume 
that Mr. Barnes wished but to give samples of textual errors when he notes 
the difference between Hadad (1 Chr. i. 50) and Hadar (Gen. xxxvi. 39) but 
not the similar variations, Hamran (1 Chr. i. 41) = Hemdan (Gen. xxxvi. 
26); and notes Zephi (1 Chr. i. 36) = Zepho (Gen. xxxvi. 11) but not Pai 
(1 Chr. i. 50) = Pau (Gen. xxxvi. 39), or Alian (1 Chr. i. 40) = Alvan (Gen. 
xxxvi. 23); and when he calls attention to the different genealogies of Samuel 
(1 Chr. vi. 26-28 [E. V.], vi. 33 ff. [E. V.], 1 Sam. i. 1, viii. 2), but not to the 
difference in the sons of Gershom (1 Chr. vi. 20 f., 41-43 [E. V.]) or the sons 
of Kohath (1 Chr. vi. 22 ff., 33 ff. [E. V.], Ex. vi. 18ff.). 

Since Mr. Barnes writes from the standpoint of the newer criticism and 
accepts the Wellhausen hypothesis, we are prepared to hear of contradic- 
tions between Chronicles and the other canonical books, of bad sources, 
idealization and lack of historical value ; we also do not expect in such con- 
densed notes to find more than results. But still there are some points 
where the bald statement of his opinion seems rather dogmatic. For instance, 
of the Zedekiah mentioned in 1 Chr. iii. 16 as son of Jeconiah, he says he 
‘* was heir not son....his relationship to Jeconiah was that of uncle,” thus 
identifying him with Zedekiah (vs. 15), son of Josiah, last king of Judah. 
Now. if ‘* Assir ’’ (vs. 17) be a proper name, some such interpretation as 
Mr. Barnes’ is necessary to account for the double genealogy of Jeconiah ; 
but in taking this as an appellative (rightfully we think) he has destroyed 
the only good argument for the identity of these two Zedekiahs. The 
resemblance and difference (in the Heb.) in the names is exactly the same as 
in the two Jeremiahs of 1 Chr. xii. 10,13, where Mr. Barnes says the differ- 
ence of spelling denotes different individuals. He might also have said that 
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the name of the last king of Judah is never spelt, in the historical books, as 
the name Zedekiah is in vs. 16. Again, in a note on 1 Chr. v. 6, Mr. Barnes 
says Tiglath-pilneser ‘“‘ is no doubt identical with Pul. See F. Hommel in 
Hasting’s Bible Dict—AssyRIA. The Chronicler is therefore in error in 
speaking of Pul and Tiglath-pilneser as two persons,’’ vs. 26. In the article 
referred to the identity of the two is not discussed; and if they are the 
same (as is now generally agreed), must the fault be laid to the Chronicler ? 
The Peshitto omits. one of the names. In 2 Chr. i. 6 Mr. Barnes says the 
Chronicler ascribes a priestly role to Solomon, “‘ though such must have 
seemed wrong in his eyes.”’ In this case, the Chronicleris very inconsistent ; 
for he strongly condemns the act of Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 16 ff.), though Mr. 
Barnes says there is a difference between Uzziah and Solomon. It needs but 
a glance, however, at Ex. xxxii. 6; 1 Sam. ii. 18; 1 Chr. xv. 26, xvi. 1, 2, to 
acquit Solomon of this charge. David did not build his houses himself 
(1 Chr. xv. 1) nor the altar with his own hands (xxi. 26); and indeed Mr. 
Barnes very inconsistently says (p. xxxii) that Solomon must have used in- 
termediaries in this sacrifice and “* qui per alium facit, facit per se.” 

Mr. Barnes, however, unlike some earlier writers, shows no inordinate 
desire to find discrepancies and falsifications. On the contrary, many things 
which have been charged against the Chronicler he puts aside. Mr. G. 
Buchanan Gray, in his work on Hebrew Proper Names, would destroy the 
historical worth of almost all the genealogical part. Mr. Barnes knows the 
work, refers to it as having been used with advantage, but knocks out one of 
its main props by stating that children were named after relatives in very early 
times (1 Chr. vi. 47, note). Again, 1 Chr. x. 10 is almost certainly a misread- 
ing of 1 Sam. xxxi. 10, but is probably true; Zeruiah was David’s sister 
(1 Chr. xi. 6, note) in spite of the silence of Samuel; Joab may have been 
commander-in-chief before the fall of Jerusalem and yet 1 Chr. xi. 6 be cor- 
rect (cf. 2 Sam. ii. 16); there is no discrepancy in the number of the sacrifices 
in 1 Chr. xv. 26 == 2 Sam. vi. 18, nor in the number of shekels paid by 
David to Ornan (1 Chr. xxi. 25 = 2 Sam. xxiv. 24); the tables of silver 
(1 Chr. xxviii. 16) are not mentioned elsewhere but they existed nevertheless; 
he has no objection to the pattern of the temple having been shown to David 
by God (1 Chr. xxviii. 19),and David did arrange some of the service (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 19, note, but see p. xxviii) ; a contradiction is probable but not neces- 
sary between 2 Chr. xiv. 3,5, and xvi. 17, and between 2 Chr. xvii. 6 and xx. 
38; the difficulties in dates in 2 Chr. xvi. 1, xv. 19, xxxiv. 3 are solved by a 
change of text; he takes pains to defend the writing from Elijah to Jeho- 
ram (2 Chr. xxi. 12); the ‘‘ testimony ’”’ in 2 Chr. xxiii. 11 was some docu- 
ment; 2Chr. xxiv 23 f. supplements rather than contradicts 2 Kings xii. 17 f.; 
Hezekiah held a passover and invited the northern kingdom; the restoration 
of Manasseh is not incredible, nor that he was carried to Babylon instead of 
Nineveh. In general, the story of the southern kingdom as told by the 
Chronicler is true. There may be errors in numbers or minor details, ‘‘ the 
Chronicler may have been wrong in his inferences (cf. Luke xiii. 1-5) as to the 
connection between particular sins and particular calamities” (p. xxix), but 
the victories of Abijah, of Asa, of Jehoshaphat, Uzziah’s sin and leprosy, 
the repentance of Manasseh are true (pp. xxviiiff.). On the other hand 
Mr. Barnes objects to such things as David’s organization of the worship (p. 
xxviii), and the Chronicler’s interpretation of 2 Sam. viii. 18 (1 Chr. xviii. 17). 
2 Chr. viii. 2 contradicts 1 Kings ix. 12, and so 2 Chr. xxii. 9 and 2 Kings ix. 
27f. He objects to the Levites in the revolt under Jehoiada (2 Chr. xxiii), 
and their work in the temple (2 Chr. xxiv. 5, 6); to the Levites carrying the 
ark (2 Chr. v. 4) (p. 158) because 1 Kings viii. 3 says priests carried it. But 
1 Kings viii. 4 (which he would throw out) casts some light on this (cf. 2 
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Sam. xv. 24,29). Did Abiathar carry the ark alone (1 Kings ii. 26) ? Mr. 
Barnes says ‘‘ the priests the Levites’’ occurs in Chronicles only in 2 Chr. 
xxiii. 18 and 2 Chr. xxx. 27 (p. 263) and perhaps should be changed to “‘ the 
priests and the Levites.”” He has overlooked 2 Chr. v. 5 and the difficulties 
which arise in the Wellhausen hypothesis when it is compared with 1 Kings 
viii. 4. The story in 2 Chr. xxvi. 16-20 is true, but the mention of the altar 
of incense as specially holy may be post-exilic (p. xxxii). 

Sufficient has been said to show that, generally speaking, the passages 
doubted are those which conflict with the theory that the law is late; many 
others, doubted before, are passed over in silence or defended. There is 
nothing surprising in this; indeed it is but the logical continuation of the 
trend of the literature from DeWette to Driver ; but nevertheless by it Mr. 
Barnes cuts the ground from under his own feet. For if, as he maintains, 
the Chronicler is to be relied on as a good historian in all points, generally 
speaking, except where he touches on the cultus, then his work is again ele- 
vated to a place of first importance in the historical works of the Hebrews, 
as Klostermann and Van Hoonacker recently have contended ; and it thereby 
becomes a witness of the first order concerning the pre-exilic worship, and 
seriously threatens the Wellhausen hypothesis. Especially is this so if Mr. 
Barnes’ view as to the date and sources be correct. For if, as Mr. Barnes 
contends (pp. xviii ff.), the Chronicler had before him not only the Hexa- 
teuch, Samuel, Kings, songs, traditions and genealogical tables, but also a 
series of prophetical works from the time of Samuel on, and a state chroni- 
cle, he must of necessity have told the truth or been condemned by his con- 
temporaries, as DeWette long ago remarked when he brushed these sources 
aside ( Beitrage, p. 40). And if the Book of Chronicles was written (with 
later additions), as Mr. Barnes says it was, by a contemporary of Nehemiah, 
for the persons for whom the Pentateuch in its present form was intended, 
how could he conscientiously have referred to the Pentateuch as being in 
existence in Jehoshaphat’s time (2 Chr. xix. 8), or to Jehoiada’s reéstablish- 
ing the courses instituted by David, when they did not exist till post-exilic 
times? It is impossible for Nehemiah and his contemporaries to have be- 
lieved the law was Mosaic if it were really post-exilic. The position of 
other writers on Chronicles is far more consistent, viz., that the Chronicler 
lived so late that he and his fellows believed the law to be Mosaic, and that 
he had no sources earlier than our canonical Samuel and Kings for the his- 
torical period. We feel, therefore, that while Mr. Barnes has given us a vol- 
ume handy in many ways, he has not fully grasped the problem of the Books 
of Chronicles, and that this failure vitiates much of his work. Two works 
he omits from his list of helpful books, viz., DeWette’s Beitrage zur Einlei- 
tung in das Alt. Test., on which Wellhausen rests, and Keil’s Commentary, 
with Introduction, the best defense of the conservative position; either one 
of which would have done much to keep him from his inconsistent attitude 
toward the historicity, date and sources of Chronicles. 

The Introduction is well arranged and treats very briefly of the names and 
division of the work, of its relation to Ezra and Nehemiah (they being re- 
garded as one), of its author, who may be Johanan the priest (Neh. xii. 23), 
its position in the canon, a list of the parallel passages and a general outline 

‘of the contents of Chronicles, the sources, the Chronicler’s character and pur- 
pose, relation to Samuel and Kings, the historical value of the narratives 
peculiar to Chronicles, and finally a very brief note on some of the various 
readings. Two maps, one of the Holy Land and one of the environs of Jeru- 
salem, are a convenience to the student as is also an Index of the more im- 
portant subjects and names. 

Princeton. K. D. MACMILLAN. 
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THE STUDENT’s LIFE OF PAUL. By GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, Ph.D., 
D.D., Professor of New Testament Literature and Interpretation in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. The Macmillan Company, 1899. One 
Volume, pp. 279. 


The author states in his Preface that his aim in this work is threefold: 
‘* First, to present the biography of the great Apostle to the Gentiles 
entirely apart from a study of his theological teachings; second, to present 
the facts in as simple and scientific a manner as possible ;’’ and ‘‘ third, to 
present the material in an accessible and usable form.”’ The book we regard 
as a genuine contribution to the helpful literature of the subject. It cannot 
fail to be useful to divinity students as an introduction to the scientific study 
of Apostolic History. The author has plainly the mind, temper and train- 
ing of a fine scholar. His range of reading, both in English and German, 
has been wide, and his grasp of the subject is robust and firm. Moreover 
he appears to have the judicial spirit in a large degree. And his discussion 
has the virtue of being quite up to date. Some of his discussions of partic- 
ular topics we regard as brilliant. Among these we may mention his treat- 
ment of the Apostle’s attitude toward marriage (p. 26); his argument for the 
physical strength and endurance of Paul (p. 151); and his refutation of Prof. 
Ramsay’s argument for a fixed chronoiogical point in the life of the Apostle 
from Acts xx. 6-11 (in Appendix II). The three appendices reveal particularly 
excellent work ; the first of these dealing with ‘‘ The Sources,’’ the second 
with ‘‘ The Chronology of Paul’s Life,’ and the third with ‘* The Churches 
of Galatia.’’ In the latter the author argues for the so-called ‘* North Gala- 
tian Theory ” asagainst Ramsay, Weizsiicker, Hausrath, McGiffert, etc. We 
are not prepared to endorse the author’s attitude concerning inspiration, as 
he plainly does not believe in the verbal inspiration of the New Testament. 
His bias in this fundamental matter may be indicated by his statement 
concerning the Acts, that the book contains ‘‘ a small class of passages which 
furnish evidence either of inadequate sources or of misunderstanding on the 
part of the author” (p. 237). With this limitation the spirit of the work as 
a whole is conservative, and it is uniformly reverent. The book has a com- 
plete textual Index and an extensive list of authorities cited. 

Cranford, N. J. GEORGE FRANCIS GREENE. 


Theologischer Jahresbericht. Unter Mitwirkung von Elsenhaus, Everling, 
Ficker, Foerster, Funger, Hasenclever, Hegler, Hering, Kohlschmidt, Leh- 
mann, Loesche, Luedemann, Luelmann, Marbach, Mayer, Preuschen, 
Scheibe, Siegfried, Spitta, Sulze, herausgegeben von Dr. H. Holtzmann, Pro- 
fessor in Strassburg, Elsass, und Dr. G. Krueger, Professor in Giessen. 
Neunzehnter Band, enthaltend Die Literatur des Jahres 1899. Erste Abthei- 
lung: Exegese, bearbeitet von Siegfried und Holtzmann. 8vo, pp. 170. 
(Berlin: C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn; New York: Gustav E. Stechert, 
1900.) The new volume of this indispensable index to theological literature 
has introduced some new features which will render its use more commo- 
dious. These include the alphabetical arrangement of the items in the 
bibliographies and their emergence according to subject-matter in the dis- 
cussion, as well as the throwing up of the names of the authors specially 
treated in fat-faced type. These are great improvements. Otherwise the 
work proceeds on the pathway it has broken out for itself. We continue to 
marvel at the fullness of the lists gathered together, and at the clearness of 
the brief characterizations; and we continue to deplore not only the anti- 
Biblical zeal which colors the treatment of the whole exegetical material, 
but the rancor that exhibits itself toward ‘“‘ conservative’ writings. As 
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before, Siegfried’s contribution, covering the Old Testament literature, is 
more jotty in form ; Holtzmann’s, covering the New Testament literature, 
more carefully written. Both are alike, however, filled with a positive dis- 
like of ‘‘ Biblicism; ”’ and, in this volume too, Zahn and Ramsay especially 
are steadily held up to scorn. As it is particularly against the scholars who 
see a historical work of the first rank in the Book of Acts that Holtzmann’s 
zeal burns (pp. 140, sq.), he accordingly looks with the highest satisfaction 
and joy on the appearance in an English work, the Encyclopedia Biblica, of 
so radical an article on Acts as Prof. Schmiedel’s. In spite of this draw- 
back, the Jahresbericht is a most carefully worked up and most useful publi- 
cation. We could not do without it.——The Messages of the Bible. Edited 
by Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D., Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Yale University, and Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature and History in Brown University. I. The Messages of the Earlier 
Prophets. Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed and Freely Rendered 
in Paraphrase. By Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D.,and Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D. Second Edition. 12mo, pp. xv, 304, 1899. II. The Messages of the Later 
Prophets. Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed and Freely Rendered 
in Paraphrase. By Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D.,and Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D. 12mo, pp. xx, 382, 1899. XI. The Messages of Paul. Arranged in 
Historical Order, Analyzed and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase, with Intro- 
ductions. By George Barker Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., Dwight Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Yale University. 12mo, pp. xiii, 268, 1900. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The inauguration of this series of The 
Messages of the Bible so soon after the completion of Dr. Moulton’s Modern 
Reader’s Bible is full of implications as to the demand for brief and popular 
aids to the better understanding of the Bible text. The two series, though 
very different in many important respects, have in common this main thing: 
that they present themselves to the general public as ‘‘ opening ”’ the Bible 
to the man in the street. The chief difference between the two lies in the 
fact that {[Dr. Moulton promised only external helps for understanding the 
Bible as it stands, while Profs. Sanders and Kent offer themselves as guides 
to the better understanding of the Bible as recent critical research has recon- 
structed it, out of the materials that are supposed to be cast before the ordi- 
nary reader of our current Bibles in a somewhat confused heap. In a word, 
Dr. Moulton’s task was finished when he presented the transmitted Bible 
text to his readers in a shape in which it might best and most easily convey 
its own message to them: he would only assist them to read it, and leave 
them to do their own interpreting. Profs. Sanders and Kent, on the other 
hand, address themselves to conveying to their readers a deeper understand- 
ing of the Bible text than they could obtain from any personal study of the 
transmitted text, and that understanding is naturally that of the Professors 
themselves: their function is thus specifically that of interpreters. Hence 
they offer a paraphrase, not a translation, least of all the current translation. 
And hence they provide a rearrangement of the Biblical material on a 
scheme not that of the Biblical writers themselves, but rather that of the 
Professors—presented here as the truly chronological order. There is, of 
course, nothing improper in the assumption of the réle of interpreter. 
Everybody does that, even the most literal translator, and most assuredly a 
literary critic like Dr. Moulton. But it is important in every case in which 
an interpreter presents his work before us to ask both after the degree in 
which the element of interpretation enters into what he offers us, and after 
the type of interpretation which he indulges in. Dr. Moulton sought to 
confine the element of interpretation within the narrowest limits possible : 
Profs. Sanders and Kent raise it to its maximum. The one retired behind 
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the Bible and let it speak as far as possible for itself: the others step forward 
with the Bible in hand and speak to the greatest possible degree for it. And 
the type of the interpretation which they place before us is that which has 
always been known and is literally described as ‘ rationalistic.’? That is to 
say, their constant endeavor is to render the Bible ‘‘ comprehensible ’’—not 
merely in the sense that they seek to enable the reader to understand what 
the Bible says, but in the sense that they seek to enable him to understand 
how the Bible comes to say just this, and that out of natural conditions. We 
are not saying that Profs. Sanders and Kent formally and dogmatically deny 
that there is a supernatural element in the Bible. On the contrary, they 
formally speak of the prophets, for example, as God’s chosen messengers, 
through whom He was leading and teaching mankind (I, p. 10). But it does 
not appear that they confess here or elsewhere that pure supernaturalism in 
either the endowment or the activities of the prophets which is analogous to 
what we call ‘‘ miracle,”’ and it does appear everywhere that they are con- 
cerned to check and curb the impression of purely supernatural activities 
which the ordinary reader would take from the prophetic claims and the 
prophetic deliverances. This paring down of the-supernaturalism of the 
record is just what is known historically and just what is designated etymo- 
logically as ‘‘rationalism:’’ it is the reduction of the language of the 
prophets to the ‘‘ rational” or ‘‘ reasonable ’’—as estimated by one chary of 
the purely supernatural. It is this preconceived standpoint which lies at the 
root of Profs. Sanders and Kent’s determination of the historical sequence 
of the prophetical deliverances, and that causes them even to cut up into 
fragments the writings of a prophet and assign the disjecta membra to 
varying dates according to their own ideas of a ‘‘ natural ’* historical origin 
for them. It colors, of course, also their whole paraphrase of the words of 
the prophets. It determines also the exposition of the nature of prophecy 
and the character of the prophet which is given in their Introduction. To 
them the prophets are ‘‘a notable succession of religious thinkers’ who 
claimed ‘‘ that they spoke with the sanction and support of Jehovah” (I, 
pp. 8, 4): instead of, as the prophets thought themselves, the mouthpieces of 
a message not their own, swpernaturally communicated to them, and only 
(as the New Testament writers never weary of telling us) delivered through 
them by its real author, the Holy Ghost. To the Professors, the prophets 
are ‘‘ certain humble, consecrated men ’’ who were ‘‘ made prophets by virtue 
of the possession of the broader conception of Jehovah’s character and 
demands”? (I, 25)—instead of, as the prophets themselves give us to believe, 
by a direct supernatural call and endowment, apart from and often against 
their own thought and wish. In a word, everywhere throughout the vol- 
umes cared for by themselves the editors give us a reduced supernaturalism 
—a rationalized Bible: and he who yields himself to their guidance must be 
content to walk in the gray twilight, and never to see the full illumination 
of the divine light that shines so unveiledly out of the pages of the Bible. 
Their habit of using Biblical phraseology at a discounted value even, now 
and then, betrays the authors into modes of speech very serious indeed. 
Take, as an instance, the closing words of their second volume (II, 374) ,when 
they are summing up the relation of Jesus to the prophets. ‘‘ Taking their 
truths,” they tell us, ‘‘he brought them to full fruition in the message of 
the Gospel. Above all, in his own life he illustrated and made living and 
personal the abstract principles so nobly presented by the old champions of 
righteousness. Thus ‘the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.’” Was 
it, then, only thus that ‘‘the Word became flesh and dwelt among us’’? 
That is to say, did John intend to teach—under his teaching can we believe 
in—a merely ethical, as distinguished from a metaphysical, incarnation of 
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the Word? Of course, we shall tell ourselves that we have here only a 
piece of bad taste in the adaptation to lower uses of a phrase which should 
never be so adapted ; but we need also to tell ourselves that reductions of the 
true supernatural meaning of Bible phrases to merely natural contents, in 
principle just like this taken at its worst, are not unparalleled in these two 
little volumes. Naturally the treatment of The Messages of Paul by Dr. 
Stevens is not liable to the same objections. Wedo not think Dr. Stevens 
always rises to the height of Paul’s meaning, but there is no deliberate 
desupernaturalization of it. We have already said all that is necessary to 
say as to his paraphrase of Paul’s Epistles in our notice of his The Epistles 
of Paul in Modern English (see this REVIEW, x, 350), from which this 
volume is reprinted, with only the addition of introductory remarks. We 
may content ourselves with referring to that earlier notice here. The Mes- 
sages of the Bible, we may conclude, embodies a good idea, which might be 
used to good purpose; and it carries out this idea formally so well that the 
series cannot fail to be useful to instructed and cautious readers; but it is 
unfortunately being made a vehicle for reducing the ‘‘messages of the 
Bible’ to a level below their own claims—to a level more agreeable to a 
phase of contemporary taste in Bible messages than to the intents of the 
Bible itself.——tThe Rise of the New Testament. By David Saville Muzzey, 
B.D. 12mo, pp. xi, 146. (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1900.) What 
Mr. Muzzey started out to do he has done successfully in this little volume— 
“to give a short and readable account in English of the formation of our 
New Testament” according to the construction of the history which is com- 
mended to us by the Ritschlian school—by Harnack, say, in Germany, and 
Dr. McGiffert in America. It is all here—indeed, Dr. McGiffert’s Inaugural 
Address at New York might well appear the starting point of the discussion 
—and it has been put in undeniably “‘ readable ” form. Our judgment upon it 
is naturally our judgment on the Ritschlian construction as a whole—and 
that is, briefly, that it is purely @ priori history, designed to present a plau- 
sible naturalistic theory of the origin of our New Testament, and that it is 
in glaring conflict with all the facts. This is how, on the Ritschlian con- 
struction, the New Testament ought to have originated ; it is how, accord- 
ing to the historical data, it certainly did not originate. The whole art of 
putting into the assumptions what is to be drawn out in the exposition is 
worked here to the-full. Witness the very way the problem of ‘‘ the 
Canon ”’ is postulated at the outset: ‘‘ The history of the Canon of the New 
Testament has to deal with the questions: When, where and under what 
circumstances did the twenty-seven books which stand in our New Testa- 
ment come to be the authoritative expression of the Church’s will, and the 
exclusive source of the rule of faith and doctrine?” (p. 2). But are these 
books “the authoritative expression of the Church’s will,” or not rather 
the authoritative expression of God’s will? This naturalism of point of 
view dominates the whole treatment, and the exposition can no more escape 
from it than one can lift himself by his own trousers-straps. It would 
almost seem that not even a glimpse of the true point of view or of the 
true course of the history of the formation of the Canon were caught, except 
that they crop out occasionally in words of orientation. Thus, we read 
(p. 29) that ‘“‘the process of the formation of the Canon was one not of 
accumulation but of selection.”’ There could not be a neater expression of 
the exact line of difference between the two views—that of the New Testa- 
ment itself, of all history, of the whole Church from the beginning, on the 
one hand, and that of modern naturalism of all schools, on the other. On 
the one hand, the Canon of the New Testament is supposed to have come 
into existence by a process of accumulation; on the other hand, by the pro- 
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cess of selection. Mr. Muzzey has presented the naturalistic view in its ex- 
tremity, but as winningly as it is capable of being expressed. It isan impos- 
sible history he gives us. Things not only did not happen so, all historical 
indications being our guide, but could not have happened so in this world of 
adequate causation. The Canon of the New Testament is an apostolic 
gift to the Church of a law from God, not an ecclesiastical invention of a 
convenient rule of thinking and doing. 


III—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


JEAN CALVIN. Les hommes et les choses de son temps. Par E. Dov- 
MERGUE, Professeur 4 la faculté de théologie de Montauban. Tome 
Premier: LA JEUNESSE DE CALVIN. Ouvrage orné de JA reproduc- 
tion de 157 estampes anciennes, autographes, etc., et de 113 dessins orig- 
inaux par H. Armand-Delille. Lausanne: Georges Bridel et Cie, Edi- 
teurs, 1899. 4to, pp. ix, 634. 


Calvin has had to wait long for an adequate biography. But this first vol- 
ume of the work projected by M. Emile Doumergue, of Montauban, gives 
us hope that he will have it ere the fourth century since his birth runs 
wholly out. 

We are not forgetful or unappreciative of those who have already labored 
in this field. How many they are any good bibliography will exhibit—say, for 
example, the select list given by Dr. Schaff at the head of his treatment of 
““The Reformation in French Switzerland’ in the seventh volume of his 
History of the Christian Church. How good they are everyone who has 
sought to know this greatest man—nay, as Renan was compelled to recog- 
nize, this greatest Christian—God has given the modern Church, has had 
ample opportunity to appreciate. There has been left us little excuse for not 
knowing John Calvin. The description of the wealth of our means of infor- 
mation with which M. Ant. J. Baumgartner opens his admirable lectures on 
Calvin Hébraisant et Interpréte de V Ancien Testament is no more than just. 
A considerable number of really good biographies of Calvin already exist 
—bivgraphies which seem to leave almost nothing to be desired—Henry’s 
(1835-44), Bungener’s (1862), E. Stiihelin’s (1863), Kampschulte’s (1869-99), 
Lefranc’s (1888). These have been supplemented by the publication of his 
correspondence by Jules Bonnet (1854), Herminjard and the Strasburg 
Editors; by the great Strasburg edition of his works with its illuminating 
prefaces; and by an incredible number of special essays and articles. 
‘** Thanks to his biographies,” remarks M. Baumgartner, 


“we have seen cleared up many an obscure point, many a detail of his life as youth, student, 
mature man; thanks to his commentaries we are better prepared than ever to appreciate the 
astonishing, multifarious, almost superhuman activity of this supernaturally courageous man, 
this vere theologus, this incomparable theologian, as Melancthon fitly called him His latest 
biographies enable us to penetrate deeply into his inner life ; and make it possible for us to wit- 
ness his early studies, to see in action the factors which produced his first works, and the un- 
rolling of the diverse phases through which his spiritual or intellectual development 
passed.”’ 


He concludes: ‘‘ We should not be wrong, therefore, to be satisfied with 
what we know.”’ Yet he at once adds a “ nevertheless.’’? And we must echo 
this ‘* nevertheless.”’ 

It is possible, to be sure, to exaggerate this ‘‘ nevertheless.’’ Dr. A. Pier- 
son certainly exaggerates it when, in the Preface to the first part of his 
Studien over Johannes Kalvijn, he represents mere ‘ studies ’’ about him and 
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not a complete biography of him as alone possible as yet; and speaks of the 
present duty of the historian as the renunciation of the legends set forth by 
Henry, Merle d’Aubigné, Stiihelin, and not wholly eliminated from even 
the, in many ways, admirable work of Kampschulte ; and the careful and 
patient eduction of the truth from the authentic records—or at least the de- 
monstration that the riddles of this life are incapable of resolution. As if no 
one had trodden this hard pathway of detailed investigation before himself ; 
and as if such painstaking investigation could result only in revolutionary 
conceptions of the course of this life! Before Pierson and after Pierson such 
studies have been vigorously prosecuted, and our knowledge of Calvin’s life 
has been correspondingly enriched. The older biographies had already made 
use of the results of many of them. Much has, however, been acquired 
since, and thus an adequate biography has remained a desideratum up to to- 
day and grown daily ever more a desideratum. 

It is one of the reasons we have for hoping that M. Doumergue is about 
to give us this adequate biography that he has neglected none of the ‘‘ studies 
over John Calvin ’’ that have hitherto been made. Everything seems to be 
in his control. And controlling all that has been hitherto brought to light 
he has added investigations of his own : and better than that, he has brought 
to his task a clear intelligence and a trained literary habit ; a detailed knowl- 
edge not only of the whole compass of the literature concerning Calvin—ear- 
lier and later—but of the times in which he lived and the currents of thought 
in which he was formed and amidst which he labored; and as well an acute 
as well as calm faculty of judgment. Above all he has brought apparently 
a keen and instinctive sympathy with the personality he is depicting. We 
do not know how fully this sympathy extends to the doctrinal and ethical 
teachings of Calvin—subsequent volumes of the work will determine this; 
but this first volume enables us to say that if M. Doumergue is able to write 
as sympathetic an account of Calvin’s labors in Geneva and of his theological 
teaching as he has written of his youthful development and his preparation for 
his work, he will give us at length an adequate biography of Calvin. There 
will no doubt remain details which will require further investigation: there 
will no doubt be expressed historical judgments which will need correcting : 
the really definitive treatise on no subject will ever be written. But if the 
promise of this first volume is fulfilled in the remaining four we shall have 
a portrait of the greatest of the Reformers which will adequately present his 
grand figure before the eyes of every sympathetic reader. 

It will doubtless have been already noted that the book has been planned 
on a scale which, so far as bulk is concerned, ought to be adequate. Hereare 
nearly six hundred and fifty quarto pages devoted to ‘‘ the youth of Calvin.” 
For the depicting of his entire life five such great volumes are to be subsi- 
dized. It is a veritable monument which M. Doumergue is raising to the 
memory of the greatest of theologians. And everything has been done to 
make this monument, even in its externalities, worthy of the memory it is to 
enshrine. The publishers have spared no expense and no pains to turn out a 
perfect piece of work—the best of paper, the best of type, the best of press- 
work vie here with the best of editing to produce a volume that it is a pleasure 
to the eye to look upon and to the hand tohandle. Archzological knowledge 
and artistic skill have combined to illustrate it richly and illuminatingly. 
The illustrations alone almost suffice to carry us back into the sixteenth 
century and to place us among the scenes, in the midst of the companions, in 
the presence of the literary products, in contact with which Calvin’s youth 
was passed. Already in this we see revealed one side of M. Doumergue’s 
furnishing for the task he has undertaken. M. Doumergue is evidently an 
enthusiastic archeologist. No archzological detail escapes his keen sight 
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or fails to set him throbbing with enthusiasm. Perhaps his antiquarian 
zeal is even a little excessive. Perhaps when he reaches, for example, his 
chapter on ‘‘ Protestant Paris in the Sixteenth Century,” his ardor runs a 
little away with him and he almost forgets his Calvin for a season in his en- 
grossment with the old streets and old houses and their multifarious associa- 
tions. All this, to be sure, is in accordance with his theory of how a biography 
should be written: he would fain present to us not a dead abstraction called 
** Calvin’? but a concrete living man in the midst of the rich life in which 
he was immersed. And certainly his archeological enthusiasm has borne 
good fruit in adorning the volume and throwing a local atmosphere around 
the portrait that is painted. The life of the sixteenth century stares us in the 
face here on every page, and even he who runs cannot fail to read it off from 
the beautiful cuts which are lavished everywhere. And let no one imagine 
that because M. Doumergue is an archeologist he is therefore dull. He ap- 
pears incapable of writing a tiresome line, whatever may be his subject. In- 
deed, if the book errs in the matter of its style, it errs in precisely the opposite 
direction. It is the temperament of the dramatist, of the orator, of the jour- 
nalist, rather than that of the antiquary which is revealed to us in these 
sparkling, lively, ever-moving pages, full of literary art and Gallic vivacity. 
The touch is light with French gaiety, the disposition of the material lucid 
with French clarity, the story is told with the verve and liveliness of which 
only a French pen is capable. There is not a dull line from the beginning of 
the volume to the end of it, and he is a poor reader who, having begun it, 
will not be content to stay until he reads through to the last page. 

This volume treats, as we have said, of the youth of John Calvin; and it 
treats of it in the full light of all that has been brought to knowledge upon 
this obscurest period of his life. Of course the investigations of Lefranc 
and the studies of Lecoultre and of Herminijard are largely used: but the 
whole mass of recent discussion also has been thoroughly winnowed and 
a keen intelligence is brought to bear upon its criticism and utilization. 
The period covered by the volume extends from the birth of the Reformer 
in 1509 to the publication of the first edition of the Institutes in 1536. 
Along with his personal development, of which we get a picture even more 
vivid and even more winning than that offered by Lefranc himself, we have 
all the currents of thought of his time and all the influences that played 
upon him—Humanism, Faber Stapulensis and the religious movement of 
which his teaching was the source, and all the reformatory impulses that 
were aroused in the France of the day—fully depicted for us. We are 
shown the Noyon of his boyhood, the Paris of his youth, the Orleans 
and Bourges of his opening manhood, the France of his years of persecu- 
tion, the Bale of his refuge, and all the streams of intellectual and religious 
life that were flowing through them: and then we are shown the young Cal- 
vin moving through them all and thrown out into relief against them all, 
until we almost feel as if we had lived his life with him and might well 
claim him as our boyhood’s friend. 

And let us note the phrase which we have thus unpremeditatedly used to 
describe the impression the picture of the youthful Calvin, as limned by M. 
Doumergue, makes on us. We feel as we read this flowing but precise narra- 
tive which so vividly brings his figure before us, we say, as if we might well 
claim him as our own boyhood’s friend. For it is distinctly a friendly, attrac- 
tive, lovable youth who is here presented to us, one whom we look upon 
distinctively as a friend—whom to look upon is to Jove. We have been taught 
to think of another kind of Calvin—even in his youth: sombre, sour, for- 
bidding, inaccessible, almost a hater of the human race (as other Christians 
before him have been slanderously designated). We have been told that the 
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iteration and severity of the denunciation he visited upon his young compan- 
ions earned everywhere their disgust, and won for him at their hands the un- 
enviable nickname of ‘* The accusative case.’’ It is only a part of the Romish 
legend—fully exploded by Lefranc and now again by Doumergue. A seri- 
ous-minded youth he was, of course, and one filled with a gracious piety and 
schooled in a strict morality: he was certainly no Rabelais rioting among his 
companions—but as certainly he was neither an anchorite nor an accuser 
of his associates. Born to a competency, reared in the company of the 
great and the cultured, living on terms of frank and free intercourse with 
the choicest spirits of his time, the young Calvin reveals himself to us as an 
open-minded, affectionate young man of irreproachable morals, decent habits 
and frank manners—somewhat sensitive perhaps but easy to be entreated, 
and attracting not merely the admiration but also the lasting affection of all 
into contact with whom he came. He finds his Biblical prototype not in 
Elijah or in John the Baptist but distinctly in that other John who was at 
once a ‘‘ son of thunder” and the “ apostle of love.”” This is how M. Dou- 
mergue sums up the chief results attained by his minute study of Calvin’s 
life among his fellows during these years of preparation : 

“Thus he journeys from place to place, from north to south and from south to north, through 
France and through the churches, seeing, hearing, observing, noting, enriching his heart and 
his conscience not less than his understanding with all that he encounters among men as well as 
in libraries; a prodigy of work, of rigorous self-denial (ascétisme), and yet full of youthfulness, 
highly esteemed, always welcomed. All circles dispute for him, and on all he exercises that 
mysterious infiuence, that irresistible power of seduction and attraction which is one of the 
most characteristic signs of the sovereignty of genius. All who know him love him; and those 
who love him cannot resist the wish, or let us say the necessity, of seeing him again. They 
leave, one after another—Noyon : his brother, his sister, his successor in the chaplaincy of the 
Gésine, his successor in the curacy of Pont l’Evéque, and the King's lieutenant, Laurent of Nor- 
mandy ;—Paris: his master Mathurin Cordier, his fellow-pupils of the house of Montmor, his 
friends the Cops, his friends the Budés ;—Orleans: the sons of his friend Daniél ;—Bourges: the 
Colladons ;—Angouléme: his host himself who cannot be separated from him ;—Poitiers: 
Véron, the procureur Babinot, the lecturer in the Institute, Saint-Vertumien: a strange enough 
procession, but one which attests the fascination exercised upon hearts by one whom men have 
dared to reproach with not being able to feel or inspire affection ’’ (p. 515)! 


In a word the legend of Calvin’s hard and unlovable disposition, on any 
real acquaintance with his life, goes up in the same smoke with those other 
legends—the product with it of the malignant imagination of hate—which 
have pictured him as of low extraction and of criminal habits,—branded for 
nameless vice at Noyon, convicted of theft at Orleans, and a victim of all 
sorts of evil passions. 

One of the chief preoccupations of M. Doumergue in studying the early 
years of Calvin is naturally the preparation it formed for his subsequent 
labors. The hand of Providence is indeed so clearly revealed in the training 
of the future Reformer that it has ever been the subject of admiring 
remark: Dr. McCrie, for example, has written a very striking page or two 
on it in his posthumous work on the Early Years of John Calvin (pp. 2, 22, 
57,72). The more careful study of his early years only increases the impres- 
sion of the singular preparation which they formed for his subsequent 
career: and M. Doumergue does not permit this side of his task to escape 
him. The words we have just quoted from him, indeed, are a portion of an 
eloquent passage in which he sums up the elements of this preparation. It 
was certainly long, he remarks, but assuredly also most marvelous. 


‘‘Driven from Noyon by the plague while still little more than a child, he falls in with the best 
teacher of Latin of the age, Mathurin Cordier, who waits before leaving Paris to teach him. Then 
at Orleans he falls in with the best master of Greek of the age, Melchior Wolmar, who seems to 
have come from Germany, whither he is about to return, in order to inculcate his method 
upon him : two incomparable masters who prove incomparable instructors. Not content with 
teaching him the languages they speak to him also of the Gospel of Christ. 
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“Tt was for him, it seems, that the Middle Ages had preserved its sombre collegé of Montaigu, 
so that before it disappeared it might initiate him into all the secrets of an irresistible dia- 
lectic. For him too it was that modern times had hastened to establish the College of France, 
that he might attend its first lectures and later rank among the masters of Humanism. 

“And on the benches of these schools, while his cousin, Robert Olivétan, is pressing him to 
read the Bible, he almost had opportunity to elbow Loyola, who pronounced the vow of Mont- 
martre, and Rabelais, who wrote Gargantua: the Jesuitical spirit and the Gallic spirit, the two 
inspirations of the anti-Calvinistic opposition. 

‘And even this is not enough: here is our young man encountering the most illustrious pro- 
fesso,;s of law,—l' Estoile, who is still at Orleans, and Alciat, who is just arrived at Bourges. They 
mould his mind to that kind of precise, exact, realistic thinking which permits him to be not 
merely the theologian but the legislatoz of the Reformation. 

“ Nevertheless Providence had not yet accomplished more than half its task. What is intel- 
lect v ithout lite? And these wonderful years of study are at the same time wonderful years of 
experience. T.1e Church takes care to reveal to him all its failings, all its most secret vices. It 
gives him personal experience of its weaknesses and its hardnesses. It endows him abusively 
with its Scusice;; it casts him unjustly into prison; it obliges him to rescue the dead body of 
is father from its anathemas. While yet a babe he commences to visit the bizarre relics of 
Ourscamp; later he looks upon the episcopal disorders at Angouléme; he listens to the legends 
of Poitiers; and just as he is leaving France, the Franciscans are still playing before his eyes the 
farce of Orleans, that he may sound the lowest depths of a superstition which ends in vulgar 
trickery. 

“ But by the side of the shadow destined to repell him shines the light destined to attract him, 
If Calvin was the pupil of Béda, chief of the Sorbonnic band, he is also the protégé of the friends of 
Le Févre d’ Etaple, the Cops and the Budés, and he passes through all the stages of the Fabrician 
movement. He allies himself intimately with Gérard Roussel, and the venerable Le Févre pro- 
longs his life to more than a century that he may be able to give him his blessing at Nérac. Simi- 
larly before enduring his martyrdom, Estienne de la Forge receives him into his house and permits 
him to learn the piety and heroism of the nascent Church, while Quintin, chief of Libertines, 
and Servetus, chief of Antitrinitarians, present themselves in Paris to horrify the young doctor 
with their dangerous heresies.” 


Then follows the description of the enchanting personality which the 
young man bore through all these experiences, which we have already 
quoted. This was the youthful David--intellectually and morally fair of 
eyes and goodly to look upon—whom God had chosen to overthrow those new 
Goliaths, the King, the Pope, the Emperor, and to conduct Protestant 
Christianity to its destined victory: and this was the way God chose to pre- 
pare him for his great work. 

We have quoted M. Doumergue as saying that the young Calvin ‘‘ passed 
through all the phases of the Fabrician movement,” and the remark bids us 
pause to call brief attention to the most interesting controverted question 
which is treated in the whole volume. This concerns of course the conver- 
sion of Calvin. It has become customary to date the conversion of Calvin 
in 1582 or later. M. Doumergue enters the lists with great spirit for an 
earlier date, and would carry it back, say, to 1528. We cannot go here into 
the reasons pro and con. It may well be that too much stress is laid by M. 
Doumergue on the necessity of a development of Calvin’s religious life 
throug stages, if not slow, at least not unprepared : Calvin himself speaks of 
his conversion as “‘ sudden.”’? It may well be that a little of that Gallic spirit 
which is such an ornament to Frenchmen attaches itself to his argumenta- 
tion and that he is a shade over-zealous for the purely French origination of 
French Protestantism. But certainly he marshals the facts and inferences 
with amazing skill, and the result of his construction is to leave an impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader which is very strong that Calvin was no 
stranger to the new doctrines through his years of study at Orleans and 
Bourges, and that if we are still to speak of a ‘‘ conversion ”’ as late as 1532 it 
must be in the purely spiritual sense. Long before this he assuredly had 
known and yielded intellectual assent to the central elements of the new 
teaching. 

We know it is a very inadequate introduction to our readers that we are 
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giving M. Doumergue’s notable book. Our consolation is that we shall 
have subsequent occasion, on the appearance of the remaining volumes, to call 
attention to it anew. The first volume exhibits it as a piece of solid his- 
torical work. fortified by ample citations of the sources, and presented in a 
charmingly direct and readable narrative style. No one can pretend here- 
after to know John Calvin who does not take account of M. Doumergue’s 
full, rich and thoughtful study of his life and work. We look forward with 
the greatest eagerness to the appearance of the subsequent volumes, and we 
can wish nothing better for them than that they may prove as thorough and 
illuminating for their own periods as this first one is for the years of Calvin’s 
youth. 

Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


Early Church Classics. Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer Book. An Egyptian Pon- 
tifical dated probably about A.D. 350-356. Translated from the edition of Dr. 
G. Wobbermin, with Introduction, Notes and Indices, by John Wordsworth, 
D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. Small post-8vo, pp. 104. (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 
1899.) The thirty early Christian prayers which Dr. George Wobbermin 
unearthed from the centre of a MS. of miscellaneous contents in the Lavra 
Monastery of Mount Athos, and published early last year, in Harnack and 
Gebhard’s well-known series of Texte und Untersuchungen, under the title 
Altchristliche Liturgische Stiicke aus der Kirche Agyptens nebst einem dog- 
matischen Brief des Bischofs Serapion von Thmuis, are certainly a great 
“find? for students of the Christian ritual. Bishop Wordsworth justly 
speaks of them as ‘‘a Liturgical document of first-rate importance :’’ though 
we may doubt whether they can be as justly described as ‘‘ one of the most 
important additions to early Christian literature made in a century which 
has been specially favored in regard to discoveries of this kind.”” They give 
us our first tolerably complete ‘‘ Pontifical,” or Bishop’s Prayer Book, of 
early date; and help us to look in on Christian worship in Egypt in the 
middle of the fourth century. But the value of this is easy to exaggerate. 
We already knew that in this century the ornate worship of a liturgical 
service was already developed, and we could already restore its outlines with 
tolerable certainty; and we did not need this body of prayers to reveal to us 
the gulf that had been opened between the simple Christian worship ex- 
hibited in the New Testament, or even in Justin or the Didaché, and the 
elaborate forms which in the fourth century were everywhere prevalent. If 
we cannot consider this discovery one of the first importance in a broader 
sense, however, the interest with which the liturgical student will look upon 
a tolerably complete Pontifical of the middle of the fourth century is neces- 
sarily very great. And we see no reason for doubting that it is this that Dr. 
Wobbermin has given us. Whether it is safe to ascribe the whole collection 
to Sarapion seems more questionable. Two of the prayers are directly 
ascribed to him in any event; and though we may suspect that the exception 
here may only prove the rule, yet the character of the prayers appears to bear 
witness to their origin at about the time and in the neighborhood which would 
belong to them if they came from his hands. Meanwhile Bishop Words- 
worth has done good service to the English reader in presenting to him this 
careful rendering of the prayers, together with the illuminating discussion 
he has prefixed to them by way of Introduction, and the informing notes with 
which he has accompanied them. Dr. Wobbermin proved himself an excel- 
lent editor, but even the technical student will profit by referring also to 
Bishop Wordsworth’s contribution to the understanding of this ancient 
specimen of liturgical worship. He has brought to its elucidation a first- 
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hand acquaintance with the general subject and a scholarly minuteness of 
scrutiny which marks a distinct advance in its interpretation, and in- 
deed gives back to us the Pontifical very much as it must have been under- 
stood in the fourth century. We should not omit to say that we feel our- 
selves convinced by Bishop Wordsworth’s statement, that Sarapion can 
scarcely have been the author of the dogmatic letter Concerning the Father 
and the Son.——History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack, Ordinary Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the University and Fellow of the Royal 
Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated from the third German edition 
by Neil Buchanan. Vol. vii, 8vo, pp. x, 828. (London: Williams & 
Norgate; Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1900.) In this volume the task of 
giving to English readers this great work of Harnack is brought to happy 
conclusion. It contains the whole of a natural division of the work, and is 
therefore free from the confusing readjusting of chapter-numbers and the 
like to the exigencies of the mere form of the publication of the English 
version, which deformed some of the previous volumes. The division of 
the work included in the volume is that which Harnack calls “‘ the threefold 
issue of dogma ’’—for Harnack has so defined his subject as to enable him to 
embrace in his work the whole history of what he calls dogma, not merely its 
origination and development, but also its end—as it runs out in the three out- 
comes of Tridentine Catholicism, Socinianism and the Reformation. Because 
in these movements he conceives himself to be contemplating the fading out 
of dogma, he allows himself a more summary treatment here than in the 
other portions of the history, and we get only a brief outline and character- 
ization of them. This is informed by the same insight and fine powers of 
generalization which characterize the whole work, and is governed by the 
same engrossment with the self-appointed task of supplying a historical 
defense of the Ritschlian theorem. The Reformed Christian will be startled 
by the practically entire omission from the history of the whole tendency 
in which he kas been accustomed to think the entire history of dogma 
issues—in another sense, no doubt, from Harnack’s. But, on the other hand, 
the place given to the Socinian tendency has resulted in the preparation of a 
very excellent account of the radical reaction from medisvalism, in its 
origin and development, for which every reader will be grateful. On the 
whole, this is not the best portion of Harnack’s great work; but it is per- 
haps as suggestive as any, and will not fail, in its contents and omissions 
alike, to prove very instructive to the thoughtful reader. The translation is 
not everywhere very lucid, and the proof-reading is far from immaculate. 
(Cf. ¢.g., already on page 8 a reversal of the sense, by the printing of ‘‘ not 
less doubtful ’’ for ‘‘ not less indubitable.”’) The good index of the original 
has been reproduced and adapted to the English paging.——The Shorter 
Catechism of 1647 and the Free Church Catechism of 1898. A Sketch and 
an Appreciation. By D. Douglas Bannerman, M.A., D.D. 32mo, pp. 
82. (Edinburgh and London, 1899.) In this genial little tract Dr. Banner- 
man recounts in simple language the history of the formation and the services 
to Scotland of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, and then adjoins a few 
words of hearty appreciation of the new English ‘‘ Free Church Catechism,”’ 
which he speaks of (we scarcely think with entire justification) as ‘‘ the 
youngest daughter of the Shorter Catechism.” Thirty-three of its seventy- 
seven questions he regards as “ obviously drawn from or moulded by ques- 
tions in the Shorter Catechism ’’—but we can scarcely follow him in this 
opinion. And, in general, we consider his judgment as to the value of the 
new document much too high. Doubtless the estimate we shall form of it 
will be pretty much determined by the end which it is considered to sub- 
serve. Dr. Bannerman himself says: ‘‘ As a whole, and for the purposes for 
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which it has been drawn up, this is an admirable catechism,” from which we 
should infer that there are some other purposes which it might be supposed 
to subserve for which he would judge it not suitable. The Catechism was 
probably at first projected as a convenient manual for the common use of 
the Non-Conformists of England for religious instruction in the primary 
schools, as over against the use by the adherents of the Established Church 
of the Prayer-Book Catechism. Had it been set forth for this end only, it 
would have called for little remark beyond a hearty appreciation of its gen- 
eral fitness for its purpose, and perhaps a mild criticism of certain short- 
comings in contents, tone, style and method, which even in that case would 
have been worthy of remark. In any case, it would have been recognized 
as a more than worthy rival of the Church Catechism, with which alone it 
would have come into comparison. But it has distinctly not been set forth 
for this practical end, but has been heralded, in its own preface and in 
accompanying recommendatory papers from the hands of its framers 
printed in the public press, as something far more important and as filling 
a far higher function. It is fersooth a “formula of peace ;’’ and it achieves 
a task which ‘“‘at no time since the Reformation until now” could have 
been accomplished—no less a task than the expression of ‘‘ all those funda- 
mental and essential truths which are common to all the great evangelical 
churches”? in a manner acceptable to them all; so that forsooth it may 
well serve as a basis of common confession, and perhaps it would be well 
even for all Free Churches to adopt it as an adequate expression of the 
Christian deposit. It cannot be too emphatically declared that it does 
nothing of the kind—cannot serve any such purpose. And the claim once 
made (as it was by the chairman of the committee that framed it, the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, in a remarkable article in the Contemporary Review for 
January, 1899—remarkable at once for the enthusiastic, and even unmeas- 
ured, tone of appreciation of the new Catechism which it took up, and for 
the apparently entire lack of acquaintance with the religious history of the 
past which it betrayed) and once pressed on the acceptance of the evangeli- 
cal world, as it has ever since been persistently pressed on it, in America 
at least, by all who were of latitudinarian tendency: the Catechism, in 
this new réle of sufficient evangelical formulary, cannot escape that 
close scrutiny to which other ‘‘ formulas of peace’’ are subjected. Under 
this scrutiny it fails utterly to commend itself to sober judgment. A docu- 
ment which might have done very well to instruct meanwhile the Non- 
Conformist school-children of England in the elements of religion, becomes 
absurd—perhaps even dishonest—when set forth as a well-weighed and sufii- 
cient platform of faith for the evangelical Churches of the world. Its faults 
in this light become glaring; its insufficiency, extreme. It is because Dr. 
Bannerman is looking at it from the former point of view, we are persuaded, 
that he speaks of it with such appreciation : in which appreciation we should 
join with him—‘*‘ for the purposes for which it has been drawn up.’? Doubt- 
less he would join with us in looking upon it as inadequate and marred by 
fatal faults if it is to be considered as the common “ creed of evangelicals.’’ 
Those who would study the history and character of this Catechism,which has 
acquired significance from the use that is being made of it for the end of 
discrediting the existing credal standards of the Churches, should con- 
sult, besides Mr. Hughes’ paper in the Contemporary Review already men- 
tioned, also the Rev. Mr. Farrand’s article in The New World for June, 
1899, and the shorter papers by Dr. Denney in The British Weekly for Feb- 
ruary 9, 1899; the Rev. William Johnston in The (London) Presbyterian for 
March 16 and 25, 1899, and Dr. Teunis 8. Hamlin in The Evangelist for May 
25, 1899. 
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IV.—_SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST; A Study of the Doctrine of Redemption 
in the Light of the Theory of Evolution. By E. GrirFriTH-JoNnEs, 
B.A. London: James Bowden, 1899. 8vo, pp. xxvi, 469. 


A point of special interest about this handsome volume is that it seems to 
have been written by a busy pastor who feels the pressing need of some sort 
of modus vivendi between the evolutionary science and the teachings of the 
Bible. We have had such books from the standpoint of both natural science 
and theology. But they have often been formal, partisan and not always. 
successful. It is obvious, however, that the author’s qualification in this 
regard is also his weakness. We judge that he is not a profoundly versed 
veteran in either line of thought. His book is interesting to the thoughtful 
layman rather than to the informed scholar. His style is free, popular and 
enthusiastic. The spirit is moderate and admirable. Evidently, he wants 
to find agreements and we remember the proverb that ‘ the wish is often 
father to the thought.” It is, as the sub-title says, a “ study ”’ rather than 
a teaching. We shall look in vain for fundamental principles, thorough- 
going reasonings and important discriminations ; but we shall find in it a 
timely and generous treatment of some prominent and persistent questions 
that thrust themselves upon the minds of Christian ministers who would 
fain keep themselves abreast of the doings of the scientific world. 

The main question is that of the consistency of Evolution with Redemp- 
tion. President David Starr Jordan has well said that by ‘‘ Evolution ”? we 
may mean a method, or a theory, or a hypothesis, or a philosophy, or a sci- 
ence. Our author takes Prof. Joseph Le Conte as the interpreter and expo- 
nent of Evolution. We believe he could not have chosen better. He 
eschews Spencer’s Agnostic philosophy and insists, after Huxley, that Evo- 
lution has no more to do with Theism than a Book of Euclid has. But we 
ought to remember that in taking his concepvion of Evolution from Prof. 
Le Conte, he takes it at its very best; for that venerable scientist, a Presby- 
terian child of Huguenot stock, propounds a theory which he profoundly 
believes is both purely theistic and essentially Christian. Our author makes 
much of the three “‘ breaks,’’ namely, at the introduction of Life, of Sen- 
tiency and of Self-consciousness. We soon find him amending his ready- 
made conception in view of the exigencies of the desired adjustment. He 
would explain away these “ new departures”’ by enlarging the scope of the 
law, “‘ by positing a deeper and more ultimate unity ;”’ and, apparently un- 
mindful of the perilous quagmire of Pantheism, he thinks that by ‘‘ the ac- 
knowledgment of this deep and inmost unity of Nature in God, we shall 
escape from the conundrums of the Agnostic and the self-contradictions of the 
Materialist’ (p. 84). We should remember, though, that when we would 
exchange ‘‘ Nature’’ for what Principal Simon calls the ‘* Theo-cosm ”’ 
(Reconciliation by Incarnation, p. 131), in which God Himself is but a fac- 
tor, we have surrendered the scientific postulate of a merely cosmical law of 
Evolution. The author, in every instance, puts the very best possible face 
on Evolution, which, indeed, for his purpose, he ought to do; and yet, even 
so, it fails him. For example, Prof. Le Conte says that in subhuman deve)l- 
opments, if there is a divergence it is final and fatal; but in the case of man 
it is not impossible, though “ hard, very hard to get back on the track—not 
impossible, because man’s conscious voluntary effort is the chief factor in 
his own evolution ”’ (see Le Conte’s Evolution and Religious Thought, pp. 90, 
91). But this is the one exception which is fatal to the Bible doctrine of 
Redemption ; for it assumes that man is unable to get back on the track— 
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it is so “‘ hard’ as to be impossible. Our author sees this for he says: ‘‘ If 
this passage be true in its reference to man spiritually, as it certainly seems 
to be true of animals physically, then there is an end to our argument in 
this book” (p. 222). Thus Mr. Griffith-Jones’ Evolution is Evolution at 
its very best; it is not the Evolution of the Evolutionist—it is not that of 
Prof. Le Conte. 

But what of his notion of the other term in the problem? He treats of 
Redemption under three points: Sin, with its theory of the Fall; the Incar- 
nation, including the Atonement ; and the Resurrection, with the New Life. 

He regards the account of the Fall in Genesis as purely mythical. He 
deliberately adopts a theory of Inspiration which makes this view of the 
Fall possible. The historicity of the Jehovist’s account is likened to that of 
our Lord’s parables. ‘‘ We frankly affirm that the value of the narrative 
lies not at all in its literal accuracy, but in the revelation of moral and 
Spiritual truth which it embodies” (p. 107). Man fell from innocence, 
which is only the possibility (not the possession) of virtue, into sin. In ac- 
cordance with Prof. Le Conte’s theory of the ‘‘ progress of the whole,’’ the 
author tries to think that while man fell in sin he advanced along other 
lines so much as to enhance the progress of the whole—a vastly difficult feat 
to Christian belief, we should say. Indeed, the author fetches up with this 
* judgment himself: ‘‘ There are certain aspects of human life, we are well 
aware, which are explicable on the hypothesis that Man is a steadily evolv- 
ing creature, but such a hypothesis is incapable of meeting the whole case as 
stated above ”’ (p. 168; italics ours). 

He inclines, with Dale and Fairbairn, to the view that the Incarnation 
would have been “necessitated ’’ by the nature of God, even if there had 
never been any sin in the world; though, to be sure, it has now taken on a 
soteriological character. The Incarnation is but another “ break ”’ in the 
evolutionary process. Cosmic analogies of the Atonement are presented : 
the weak suffer for the strong, the strong for the weak and the good for the 
bad. We believe that the author depletes the term ‘‘ Vicarious ”’ largely of 
its distinctive meaning when he applies it to these natural atonements. He 
thinks ‘** there will always be a residuum of intractable mystery in the aton- 
ing work of Christ, which will elude the understanding and put to scorn 
every theory by which we attempt fully to account for it’ (p. 302). This 
may be true; but if so, is it not just because the Atonement which was 
made for the sin of the world is unique, inimitable and unclassible with 
these little atonements in the cosmical order? Else, why is it so intract- 
able and indefinable to our thinking ? We cannot see that any new light is 
thrown upon that old and perplexing question, why Christ, as the culmina- 
tion of an evolving process, should not have appeared last in time, according 
to all analogies in the natural order. If, as the author argues, man should 
have the ideal before his eyes throughout the whole process, then we submit 
that he does not explain satisfactorily why He should not have appeared at 
the very beginning. It seems to be a trifle out of character with the rest of 
his book when we find uncalled-for epithets in a remark which defers un- 
necessarily to blind Evolution without throwing any light whatever upon 
the question under discussion : ‘‘ Assuming that Christ is the Ideal in ques- 
tion, we can now better understand why it was that He appeared in the 
world just when He did, and not earlier or later in the history of the race. 
It was simply because then was the ‘appointed time ’—appointed, that is, 
not by the arbitrary will of an irresponsible Deity, but by the conditions 
essential to the successful performance of His gracious mission ”’ (p. 321). 
It isa forced view that ‘‘in prophecy, Christ was as it were embryonically 
incarnated.’’ The qualifying phrase, ‘‘as it were,’ is mystifying for if it 
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was actually so, then why the phrase ? but if it was not actually so, then 
what becomes of our universal Evolution ? 

Modern ideas of Kenosis are fully utilized and the Sacrifice of Christ cor- 
relates with His Incarnation. The discussion here is not very satisfactory 
to the reader, and we have the feeling that it is not more so to the writer 
himself ; for we find him saying, ‘‘ It would perhaps be well to acknowledge 
that so far the time does not seem to have come for a complete restatement 
of the doctrine of the Atonement on Evolutionary lines’ (p. 289). The dis- 
cussion of the Resurrection and of eschatology generally follows kindred 
lines; the larger hope is tentatively held, though rather as the outcome 
of a changed feeling on the whole subject than of anything more definite. 

The author says that the Christian consciousness has outgrown the possi- 
bility of ever falling back upon the old Calvinistic positions, and thus he 
shows his incompetency to interpret the scientific spirit as voiced, for exam- 
ple, in the third chapter of Mr. John Fiske’s Through Nature to God; and 
he very superficially prefers Selection to Election, out of deference to the 
evolutionary idea; evidently, he had not heard the closing words of the last 
of Dr. Abraham Kuyper’s Stone Lectures on Calvinism (pp. 269-275), the 
crushing strokes of a giant, or he would not have had the temerity to pen 
these weak sentences. ' | 

Altogether, we must look upon the book as a very qualified success. The | 
author has toned Evolution up and has toned Christian Redemption down 
until he thinks they are on a common level. He will seem to many to have 
paid too dearly for what he has achieved; a theory of Evolution which is 
held at the expense of a mutilated or error-freighted Bible costs too much. 
Certainly, there is an element of truth in Evolution ; certainly, we need not 
take Agnosticism with Evolution ; certainly, we can hold to it and to the 
‘* breaks” also, though every ‘‘ break ” imperils and impairs the integrity of 
the theory, and this is just why scientitic Evolutionists are exceedingly jeal- 
ous of the “ breaks ;” certainly, if, as the author says, the choice lies not 
between Creation and Evolution, but between Evolution by fiat and Evolu 
tion by process, while we may complain of the inaccuracy of the alternative 
as thus stated, we may accept the idea of process while holding on to the 
idea of fiat also ; certainly, if all that is meant is a historical continuity or 
a rational connection between every event and every other event—a unify- 
ing, all-comprehending purpose of God—then we are bound to accept Evo- 
lution. But all this is not exactly the scientific theory of Evolution. Men 
tell us that Evolution is as much a proved law of nature as gravitation ; we 
see the acorn growing into the oak and the child developing into the man, and 
we say, ‘* Yes, it is.”?, But the next moment our concession is quoted back 
to. us to the effect that a certain presumptuous, comprehensive formula, in- 
cluding atoms and acorns, empires and anarchies, saints and angels and 
devils, is the law that is thus incontestably assured. To this wedemur. In 
our judgment, there is vastly more of the unsettled and unsupported on the 
side of Evolution than on the side of Redemption. The characteristic 
yearning of our time is for all-inclusive generalizations, for a synthetic phi- 
losophy. Natural science can never give it. Cosmical knowledge is em- 
pirical and, in assuming to be the sole judge, it begins by ignoring certain 
realms of truth which are @ priori and eternal. a 

Christianity is nothing if not supernatural; therefore, Naturalism is 
rightly counted as always anti-Christian. Not the Naturalism which is so 
high and broad as to include God—that is not Nature at all and we only 
juggle with words in regarding it so. ‘‘ Normalism’’ is the standing enemy 
of Redemption. As the “ breaks’’ appear in the Normal—the ideally nat- 
ural—they spoil our nice theory of Evolution, but they are the opportunity 
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and open door for Redemption. This Redemption is the restoration of the 
lost Normal in man and in the world; and while Evolution, as a method, 
may characterize the working of these restoring forces, yet it is not without 
a rift and a cleft which differentiate them, toto celo, from the scientist’s 
Evolution in the forces of nature. There is no unyielding antagonism be- 
tween the two; there is no eterna) antinomy, else we are all skeptics in a 
rayless fog. There doubtless isa Law of Reason which formulates all the 
complex processes in both spirit and matter into a vast unity; such a law 
would be to man presuming, hyper-Hegelian—it is a Law of God. We do 
not believe that the Bible teachings concerning Sin, doctrinal or historical, 
or concerning the Incarnation, or the Atonement, or the Regeneration of 
the Individual, or the Redemption of the Race, have been brought by Mr. 
Griffith-Jones under the category of Cosmical Evolution ; and, with all the 
achievements of natural science, past, present and to come, we do not be- 
lieve that they ever will be or ever can be: and this for the one reason, that, 
even though Evolution as a method should mark the working of the higher 
forces, it is not at all what natural science generalizes into a natural law of 
- natural Evolution. 

San Francisco. HENRY COLLIN MINTON. 





V.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. A Study in New Testament Morality. By the 
Rev. THomAs B. KILpatrick, D.D., Minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland at Ferryhill, Aberdeen. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George 
St., 1899. 8vo, pp. x, 298. 


This modest but attractive volume is a republication as one of two smaller 
volumes, entitled Christian Character and Christian Conduct respectively, 
and issued in connection with the series of Bible Class Primers of which 
Principal Salmond is the editor. In its first part, ‘‘ The Making of Charac- 
ter,’’ it discusses ‘‘ The Importance of Character,” ‘‘ The Source of Chris- 
tian Character, ‘‘ The Discipline of Christian Character,” ‘* The Culture of 
Christian Character: Physical Powers; Mental Powers; Moral Powers.”’’ 
In the second part, ‘‘ The Manifestation of Character,’’ there are considered 
the relation of character to conduct, ‘‘ The Family,” ‘“* The Work of Life,” 
“Social Relations,’ ‘* The State,” ‘‘ The Church.” In the study of these 
various subjects four points seem to our author to be of special importance : 
1. “The Teaching of Jesus. What was His conception of human life ? 
What view did He take of the fields of human activity ? What did He 
teach regarding the source, the rule, and the destiny of human character ?”’ 
2. ‘* The Connection between Religion and Morality. What is the value of 
Jesus for present-day experience of the moral life? What is implied in the 
imitation of Christ ? Is it enough to endeavor to follow ‘in His steps;’ or 
is there required beyond this, as the condition of its possibility, redemption 
by Christ, and regeneration by the Spirit of God ?”’ 3. ‘*t The Constitution 
of Human Nature. What is the Good for man ? What is the End te which 
he is directed by the very framework of his being ?”’ 4. ‘The Spheres of 
human life and action. How is the territory of human life to be mapped 
out? Are there any departments of action barred to a Christian man ? 
How shall Christian character unfold itself amid the varied and complex 
relations of life?’? These manifold and difficult as well as most prac- 
tical questions are all discussed clearly, impressively, scientifically, and 
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always Scripturally. Never is there any lack of balance or proportion. The 
writer’s skill appears specially in relation to such delicate matters as the 
theatre and the liquor traffic. His stand against them is firm and yet so rea- 
sonable as to disarm opposition. 

While the book throughout is of the highest excellence from every stand- 
point, the chapters on ‘‘ The Family,” ** The State,” and ‘*‘ The Church”’ 
impress us as particularly rich; and never does Dr. Kilpatrick appear to 
better advantage than when he is discussing such distinctively Christian 
virtues as meekness, patience, forgiveness, etc. In but two points do we 
find ourselves constrained to dissent from him; and these, we are confi- 
dent, relate to form rather than to substance. One is on page 43, where 
we read: “At no point in man’s relation to God is he merely passive.’’ 
He is, however, only passive at the initial point of contact with God 
as his Saviour, the instant of regeneration; and we are sure that this is 
our author’s view. Again, on page 176 we read: ‘‘The mischievous distinc- 
tion of Sacred and Secular has no place in the Kingdom of God.” But is 
not this a real distinction and is it not the failure to make it that is mis- 
chievous? Undoubtedly Monday should be consecrated to God as truly as 
the Sabbath ; but ought not the Sabbath to be consecrated to Him, though 
not more truly, yet in a different way ? Monday may be devoted to God in 
the work of this world. Ought not the Sabbath, however, to be set apart to 
God for His worship, for His service in ‘‘the things of the Spirit?” Thus 
while both days ought to be spent equally for His glory, is not the distinction 
between them that while in the one His glory may be sought characteristi- 
cally in secular business, on the Sabbath it ought to be sought in sacred 
things? In conclusion, we cannot refrain from expressing the wish that 
this little book might be regularly studied in every Sabbath-school and acad- 
emy and college and university and theological seminary throughout the 
world. The addition of a full index would make it the best text-book of 
Christian Ethics known to us. This is a department of revealed truth of 
which the Church of Christ is shamefully ignorant. Yet it is one of vital 
importance. If men generally are to desire the salvation which is in Christ, 
they must see in practice the law of Christ. Only thus can they appreciate 
the excellence of his salvation. 

Princeton. Wm. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


MESSAGES OF TO-DAY TO THE MEN OF TO-MORROW. By GEORGE C. 
LorIMER, D.D., Minister at Tremont Temple. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Soc. . Demi-8vo, pp. ix, 464. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SocrAL STATE. The same. Demi-8vo, pp. 
xix, 488. 


We have here two recent books from the celebrated Baptist preacher of 
Boston. 

The first volume consists of twelve messages to young men, embodying 
material of addresses given on both sides of the sea. The character of the 
‘¢ Messages ’? may be gathered from these examples: ‘“‘ Knowing Their Own 
Fathers,’ for which heredity affords the text; ‘‘ Cherishing Ignoble Ambi- 
tions,’’ of which the desire for admiration, for display, and for independence 
of all authority are specified ; ‘‘ Overcoming Timidity in Battle,” which is a 
capital presentation of moral courage and its development by work and dis- 
cipline; ‘* Seeking Something for Nothing,” a chapter on the phases, fasci- 
nation and evils of gambling ; ‘‘ Receiving the Religion of Revelation,”’ for 
which warrant is found, despite mocking agnostics and derisive critics, in its 
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own ‘‘ surpassing power and energy.”’ Dr. Lorimer deals with living themes 
in alive way. Dr. Lorimer is at once pointed, practical and polished. Easy 
reference and apt citation evince his acquaintance with literature. Fact and 
fancy yield him frequent and illuminating illustrations. He has the preach- 
er’s tendency to diffuseness, but clearness and interest are not sacrificed 
thereby. Literary quotations are more frequent than Scripture texts, argu- 
ments and motives are drawn chiefly from the to-day and to-morrow of earth 
rather than from “the morrow after to-morrow’ of the future life; but 
distinctive Christian moral sentiment pervades the book, and there is defi- 
nite and repeated summons to Christian discipleship. It is perhaps the best 
compliment to say, after experiment, that it is a book which a young man 
will read and read through with interest. A good book for the ‘‘ men of to- 
morrow,” it will be found also a storehouse of suggestion and illustration 
by other preachers engaged in giving to them “‘ the message of to-day.”’ 

The second volume is a popular discussion of the great social questions of 
our time. Dr. Lorimer brings to it, as he tells us, the results of more than 
thirty years special reading and personal investigation. He approaches the 
subject from the standpoint, not of a theorist, but of a practical worker. 
He accepts Zola’s principle that the redemption of society is to be accom- 
plished not by alms but justice; and, correcting Zola’s false view of Chris- 
tianity, finds in the latter alone the purpose and means to regenerate society. 
The ideal is ‘* The Social State,’ in which neither military prowess nor the 
interests of the sovereign, nor commercial advantage, nor organized church 
shall control; but where ‘‘ the good of the commonwealth,” ‘*‘ the advance- 
ment, peace, prosperity, happiness of all is the aim and business of each,’ 
‘* where legislation is ever in the interest of the entire population and not of 
a mere fraction,” ‘‘ where manhood is more than merchandise.” For this 
Christianity affords the basis by teaching not that men ought to be, but that 
they are brothers. In its doctrines are found the true principles for shaping 
society. Applying them in connection with a wide induction of facts and 
comparison of theories, Dr. Lorimer reaches in separate chapters conclusions 
which are epitomized in the single sentences which follow: Individualism is 
essential. The ‘‘mutualism ”’ of the ‘‘ Social Salvation *”? has proven ineffi- 
cient and is inherently pernicious. Aggregation of capital in self. perpetu- 
ating corporations, culminating now in trusts, is fraught with grave danger, 
which is to be overcome by limited holdings of stock, codperation and profit- 
sharing with labor, and the recognition by the consumer that it is his moral 
duty to see that the producer is protected and rewarded. Increased facilities 
for production should result in shorter hours for the workman; and taxes, 
in the interest of the poorer classes, need to be made equal, direct, simple 
and certain of collection. Drunkenness is sin to be punished, and the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicants constitutes to-day “ the crime against hu- 
manity.” Society is called upon to redeem childhood from the self-indul- 
gence, cruelty, secularism and greed of parents and others by protecting 
them in their rights, providing freely for their physical needs upon occasion, 
and furnishing education both secular and religious; for the latter the Sun- 
day-school is an excellent but undeveloped agency. Liberty regulated by Jaw 
is the condition of social well-being and progress. There are worse evils 
than war but it is a grave evil whose horrors are, and are to be, ameliorated, 
and whose employment is, and is to be, more and more discouraged. 

The same general qualities of style mark this which were noted in the 
earlier volume. There is, however, more of fervor and less of finish and of 
pointedness. The logical connection of the several chapters is not easy to 
trace. There is little that is original in the views presented, but there is a 
large accumulation of fact and opinion on the several points, the discussion is 
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interesting and the subject of great importance to clergymen and laity 
alike. 
Lawrenceville, N. J. SAMUEL MCLANAHAN. - 


Songs from the Psalter. By Richard Arnold Greene. 12mo, pp. 111. (New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899.) The Psalter is ever the 
recourse of the saints of God in their times of aroused emotion, and its 
words are the natural vehicle of the speech of the religious heart. The 
problem is to keep them fresh in our minds, and to give them a form in our 
modern tongues which will in some degree suggest the poetical as well as the 
religious spirit that infuses them. Mr. Greene has added to the long list of 
former efforts one more attempt to attain this. In this little volume he 
gives us fifty specimens of a new metrical rendering of the Psalms. We 
do not understand his motive to be exposition or his object to bring 
out more exactly the shades of meaning of the Hebrew text. Rather 
does he seem to have in mind to give new wings to the familiar old words, 
and through the aid of rhythm and rhyme to enhance their effect on the 
heart of the reader and implant them more firmly in his memory. Accord- 
ingly in the ‘‘ Finale”? which he has affixed to the collection, he prays con- 
cerning them : 


“Let Thy blest Spirit bring them near 
The souls by sin and care distressed ; 
Their melody the faithless fear, 
The restless passion sing to rest ; 
Their notes of deathless joy and praise 
Let Thy redeemed ones make their own, 
While they their glad thanksgiving raise 
To Thee who sittest on the throne.” 


The metres he uses are quite varied and are adapted to the differing 
tone of thought and feeling of the several Psalms. An effort has ob- 
viously been made to keep as close as possible to the very words of the 
inspired singer as they have become familiar to us in the English Ver- 
sion, and certainly to detract from or add to their message in no way. 
This has very greatly, of course, increased the difficulty of the task. 
It will be recognized by all readers that Mr. Greene has registered a 
very considerable success in his difficult undertaking.——Hymns of the 
Greek Church. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. John 
Brownlie, author of Hymns and Hymn-writers of the Church Hymnary. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 110. (Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & 
Ferrier, 1900.) Hymn lovers have already consciousness of indebtedness 
to Mr. Brownlie, both for translations from the hymnological treasures 
of the Greek and Latin Churches and for original hymns of his own. 
This indebtedness will be increased by the present volume, which contains 
forty-seven pieces adapted from the Greek forms of praise—chiefly from 
the service books of the Greek Church. They are all gracefully rendered 
and make a distinct addition to our knowledge of the Greek hymns, An 
informing Introduction gives some account of Greek hymnody and explains 
some of the reasons why it has been hitherto so much neglected by English 
translators. Mr. Brownlie especially praises the objective character of 
Greek hymnody, in contrast with the intense subjectivity of English hymns. 
Doubtless we may learn something from this: and questionless it will be a 
gain to add to our more subjective hymnody a body of more objective praise. 
But it should not be overlooked that something may be said also for the 
subjectivity of the Protestant West; and that, after all said, the prevailing 
objectivity of the Eastern praise may not be unconnected with the arrested 
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development of theological thought in the East. The Greek Churches of 
to-day have hardly got beyond the Theological and Christological stages of 
Christian thinking, and all that belongs to the departments of Anthropology 
and Soteriology is more or less in confusion and obscurity among them. 
Their praise naturally partakes of this condition of things. We quote, asa 
specimen of Mr. Brownlie’s adaptations, one of the more subjective pieces 
in the volume. Surely a hymn like this has a mission among us too: 


“Far from Thy heavenly care, 
Lord, I have gone astray ; 
And all the wealth Thou gav’st to me, 
Have cast away. 


“Now from a broken heart, 
In penitence sincere, 
I lift my prayer to Thee, O Lord ; 
In mercy hear. 


“ And in Thy blest abode 
Give me a servant's place, 
That I, a son, may learn toown 
A Father’s grace.” 


—Sursum Corda: A Book of Praise. EZ. H. Johnson, Editor; EZ. H. Ayres, 
Associate Editor. Royal 8vo, pp. vii, 654. (Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society [1898].) Prof. Johnson, of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, edited the Baptist Hymnal in 1883, and the success of that book 
naturally pointed to him as the proper editor for the new book, to ‘* contain 
the richer music and hymnody of recent years,”’ projected by the American 
Baptist Publication Society at the end of 1896 and placed before the public 
in the handsome volume now before us as early as 1898. The characteristics 
of the new book are fairly expressed in the purpose of the Society which has 
just been quoted. Perhaps no hymn-book hitherto published has offered a 
greater variety or a richer selection of music: few certainly have gleaned as © 
widely from the great treasury of recent hymns. It is emphatically a hymn- 
book of and for the times. The compiler has spread his net widely and of- 
fers a remarkable exhibit of the wealth of new hymnody open to our Christian 
use. Here are, of course, the hymns of all ages and of all creeds, voicing, 
as the compiler says, ‘‘ Christian sentiment rather than doctrine,’’ set to 
music of spectally significant melody and rich harmony. The Baptist 
churches are greatly to be congratulated on their new hymn-book. It may 
be of interest to observe some facts as to the sources from which the hymns 
have been derived. We naturally expect a specially large number of Bap- 
tist hymn-writers to be represented in a Baptist hymn-book. There are over 
forty of them here—most of them, it is true, represented by only one or two 
hymns. They are such as T. Baldwin, B. Beddone, J. Clark, B. Cleveland, 
8. 8. Cutting, B. H. Draper, S. Dyer, C. Elven, B. Francis, J. E. Giles, J. 
H. Gilmore, A. J. Gordon, O. Holden, J. Hupton, E. H. Johnson, A. Jud- 
son, G. Keith, H. M. King, Pal Krishna, W. J. McKensie, J. Marshman, 8S. 
Medley, H. L. Moorhouse, E. Mote, J. Needham, 8S. D. Phelps, J. Rippon, 
R. Robinson, J. Ryland, 8. F. Smith, C. H. Spurgeon, Ann Steele, 8S. Ster- 
rett, J. Swain, F. J. von Alstyne, Mrs. Vokes, J. M. Wigner,“W. C. Wilkin- 
son, J. W. Willmarth, E. T. Winkler, J. Young. The impression one gets 
from this exhibit is that the Baptists are rather poor in hymn-writers of high 
quality. The palm is carried off, among English-speaking writers, by the 
Church of England and the Congregationalists: the Presbyterians being 
like the Baptists apparently comparatively poor in this great branch of 
Christian expression. So far as we are enabled to determine by a glance over 
the Index of Authors (which is by no means perfectly complete, or perfectly 
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accurate, or perfectly uniform) there are some thirty-four or thirty-five 
Presbyterian singers represented in this book. Of these thirteen or fourteen 
are American in nationality, viz.: James W. Alexander (199, 210), Louis F. 
Benson (707, 852), George W. Bethune (248, 688, 735, 840)—we are claiming 
all that belong to the Presbyterian denominations at large—Samuel Davies 
(677), George Duffield, Jr. (564), Thomas Hastings (503, 521, 544, 643, 675), 
E. Hopper (404), T. MacKellar (207), E. H. Nevin (446), Ray Palmer (92, 
201, 366, 377, 408, 419, 426, 453, 456, 696, 830), Elizabeth Prentiss (482), P. 
Schaff (here spelled ‘‘ Schaaf,’ 441), M. W. Stryker (388) and A. R. Wolfe 
(595, 697). The British Presbyterians represented include such names 
as J. Stuart Blackie (107), T. Blacklock (6), Horatio Bonar (25), J. D. 
Burns (55, 899, 406), Elizabeth C. Clapham (613), Ann R. Cousin (258), 
Sarah Findlater (592), Joseph Grigg (389, 529), George Heath (562), J. 
Humphreys (617), W. Kethe (2), Jane E. Leeson (442, 846), G. Matheson 
(450), J. Thomson (154), T. Scott (215), Walter Scott (768), J. C. Shairp 
(602), J. G. Small (465), William Williams (145), J. R. Wreford (309, 819). 
This is nota large showing either in names or hymns: but it is at least 
respectable, and indicates the growing part which Presbyterians are taking 
in swelling the volume of the world’s praise. The book presents a clear, 
open face to the eye and is well manufactured.——The School Hymnal. Small 
4to, pp. xii, 288. (Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1899.) ——The Palm Branch. The Gospel in Song for Young Children at 
Home, and in the Sunday-school. By Mrs. J. Aspinwall Hodge, with an 
Introduction by Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., President of the New York 
Sabbath-school Association. 12mo, pp. 112. (Boston and Chicago: W. A. 
Wilde & Co., 1898.) ——Childhood Songs. A Book of Words and Music for 
Primary Classes and the Home. Edited by Mira and Mabel Rowland. 12mo, 
pp. 144. . (Philadelphia: A. J. Rowland, 1898.)——Sunday Songs for Little 
Children. By George Edward Martin. 4to, pp. 105. (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1899.) It is quite evident that the children are not to 
suffer for lack of incitement to sing the songs of Zion. Just look at these 
four books and the provision that is made in them for ‘‘the children’s ser- 
vice ” and the *‘ child’s hour at home!” The first is a regular hymn-book 
for the children’s service and worthily completes the original purpose of our 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work to provide a series of hymn- 
books for the church, chapel and school, on which Presbyterians can look 
with some complacency. As in the case of the books for Church and 
Chapel, the editorial work has fallen to the competent care of Dr. Louis F. 
Benson. The book aims to provide for the needs of children of both larger 
and smaller growth, and to lead them imperceptibly to the use of the books 
of higher grade. It is enough to say that it is admirably done and sup- 
plies a real need most effectively. Mrs. Hodge’s book is executed on an 
original plan and is, as Dr. Schauffler truly says, ‘‘a first-rate book.’ It is 
designed to take the children consecutively through an entire course of 
Christian training through the medium of their songs: and it does this in an 
admirable fashion. ‘‘ First we have the love of Christ for little children. 
Then comes the topic of how little children may become like Christ. And 
finally we have the theme of the heavenly home of those who are like 
Christ.’”? The mother who does not at once introduce this delightful book 
into her nursery will willfully suffer great loss. It is supereminently a good 
book. Childhood Songs is a good book, too: bright and fresh and full of 
variety and sweetness: and withal aligned in its melodies with the newer 
music of the day. Sunday Songs for Little Children is the edition de luxe of 
our series. In it pen and pencil, verse and song vie with one another to con- 
bine spiritual instruction with pleasant memories for the litile ones. Like 
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the others this book too is the product of a long experience of loving service 
to the lambs of the flock, and has all the adaptation that comes from loving 
learning through all these years. What good helps the parents of to-day have 
in their training of their children !——The Best Church Hymns. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Louis F. Benson, D.D., Editor of The 
Hymnal. Published by Authority of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. A., etc. 32mo, pp. xxxii, 58. (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1898.)——The Best Hymns: A Text-Book for Memorizing 
Them. Edited by the Rev. Louis F. Benson, D.D., etc.: 32mo, pp. 58. (Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1898.) In these two little books Dr. Benson 
has performed a service of great value to the churches, and especially to those 
who have the instruction of the young in charge. He has set himself to deter- 
mine what are our best hymns and to prepare a text-book for learning these. 
How to determine what are really our best hymns presents indeed a problem 
not easy of solution. Dr. Benson’s test of a good hymn is that it should 
commend itself to the Church, voice the religious feelings, and stand the 
test of congregational use: and he seeks the best Church hymns in those 
that have commended themselves to the Church at large and have been used 
over the widest area and by the consent of the largest number of Christians 
in the different Churches. It is a plebiscité that he seeks to lay at the bot- 
tom of his selection. Ah! but a plebiscité of Christianity of all lands and 
ages is a very hard thing to get! Dr. Benson first confines his voters to 
English-speaking Christians; and even to recent English-speaking Chris- 
tians. And next he transfers his basis from the people to the hymn-books. 
It is merely a plebiscité of recent English hymn-books that we finally get, 
therefore. We would like some solid assurance that this is a sound substi- 
tute for ‘‘ the general Christian consciousness,’’ Nevertheless, it is very in- 
teresting to know even what English hymns are now in the widest use, as 
judged by the consensus of the recent hymn-books. Some 107 books have been 
collated, and Dr. Benson prints thirty-two hymns which are contained in eighty 
per cent. of them. These are at least the English hymns that are offered to 
the people to sing in eighty per cent. of the hymn-books collated (even here 
we wonder if this is anything like equivalent to eighty per cent. of English- 
speaking worshipers). It is instructive to observe what hymns they are that 
are selected by this test. Three are translations from the treasures of Latin 
hymnody; two are by Bishop Ken of the seventeenth century; sev- 
enteen come from the eighteenth century—five of them from Watts, four 
from Charles Wesley and two from Newton; and ten are of our own century 
—two of which are by Lyte. ‘‘Rock of Ages” occurs in 106 of the 107 
books examined ; ‘‘ When I Survey the Wondrous Cross’’ in 104; ‘‘ Jesus, 
Lover of my Soul,’’ in 104; ‘‘ All Praise to Thee, my God, this Night,’’ 
‘** Jesus I my Cross Have Taken” and “Sun of my Soul, Thou Saviour 
Dear,’’ in 103; ‘‘ Awake, my Soul, and with the Sun,’’ ‘‘ Hark ! the Herald 
Angels Sing,’’ ‘“‘ Abide with Me, Fast Falls the Eventide,” ‘‘ Jerusalem, my 
Happy Home,” and ** How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds”’ in 101; and 
‘** Nearer my God to Thee,”’ ‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ” and ‘“‘ Our 
God, our Help in Ages Past,” in 100. These fourteen are, then, decided 
favorites with the hymn-book makers. Theresult of Dr. Benson’sinquiry cer- 
tainly places before us thirty-two hymns which are very popular in the 
Church, and the heart of the reader will set-his seal to them that they are 
deservedly popular and well merit to be spoken of at least provisionally as 
our best hymns. The publication of their text in accurate form and with 
plain annotations in the little handbook which accompanies Dr. Benson’s 
interesting study is an excellent idea. May these thirty-two ‘‘ best hymns ”’ 
go into every household and every heart in our communion! 
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